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EDTLORTALL NOTE. 


THE yolume now issued finishes Volume II. of the original, of which 
a portion appears in Volume III. of the English Translation. The first 
chapter of this volume corresponds to Chapter VI. of Volume II. of 
the original, which treats of the Divinity of Christ. The remaining third — 
yolume of the German Edition will occupy three volumes in the English 
Translation, making seven yolumes in all. 


A. B. BRUCE. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOMOUSIA OF THE SON OF GOD 
WITH GOD HIMSELF.” 


Is the Divine which appeared on the earth and has made 
its presence actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth? Did the Divine which appeared 
on the earth enter into a close and permanent union with 
human nature, so that it has actually transfigured it and raised 


1 Vide Preface: 

2 See the Opp. Athanas., and in addition the works of the other Church 
Fathers of the fourth century, above all, those of Hilary, the Cappadocians and 
Jerome ; the Church Histories of Sulpicius, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Gelasius, the Vita Constantini of Eusebius, the Panarion of Epiphanius, and the 
Codex Theodosianus ed. Henel; on the other side, the fragments of the Church 
History of Philostorgius; of the secular historians, Ammian in particular. For the 
proceedings of the Councils see Mansi Collect. Conc. y. II. and III.; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. 2nd ed. y. I. and II.; Walch, Historie der Ketzereien v. II. and III:; 
Miinscher, Ueber den Sinn der nicin. Glaubensformel, in Henke’s Neues Magazin, 
VI, p. 334 f.5 Caspari, Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, 4 vols., 1866 ff. ; 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, 2nd ed, 1877; Hort, On the Constantinop, Creed and 
other Eastern Creeds of the fourth century, 1876 ; Swainson, The Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creeds, 1875; Bright, Notes on the Canons of the first four General Councils, 1882 ; 
my art. “Konstantinop. Symbol” in Herzog’s R.-Encykl, 2nd ed. Besides the 
historical works of Baronius, Tillemont, Basnage, Gibbon, Schréckh, de Broglie, 
Wietersheim, Richter, Kaufmann, Hertzberg, Chastel, Schiller, Victor Schultze, and 
Boissier, above all, Ranke, (also Loéning, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenrechts, vol. I.) 
and others, the references in Fabricius-Harless, the careful biographies of the 
Fathers of the fourth century by Bohringer, and the Histories of Dogma by Peta- 
vius, Schwane, Baur, Dorner (Entw. Gesch. d. L. v, d. Person Christi), Newman 
(Arians of the fourth century), Nitzsch, Schultz, and Thomasius may be consulted. 
On Lucian: see my article in Herzog’s R.-Encyklop. v. VUI. 2, and in my Alt- 
christl. Lit: Gesch. vol. I. On Arius: Maimbourg, Hist. de l’Arianisme, 1673, Travasa, 
Storia della vita di Ario, 1746; Hassenkamp, Hist. Arianz controversiz, 1845 ; 
Revillout, De VArianisme des peuples germaniques, 1850; Stark, Versuch einer 
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it to the plane of the eternal? These two questions necessarily 
arose out of the combination of the incarnation of the Logos 
and the deification of the human nature (See Vol. II., p. 289 ) 
Along with the questions, however, the answers too were given. 
But it was only after severe conflicts that these answers were 
able to establish themselves in the Church as dogmas. The 
reasons of the delay in their acceptance have been partly already 
indicated in Vol. IIL, pp. 167 ff. and will further appear in 
what follows. In the fourth century the first question was 
the dominant one in the Church, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies the second. We have to do with the first to begin with. 
It was finally answered at the so-called Second Cécumenical 
Council, 381, more properly in the year 383. The Council of 
Niceea (325) and the death of Constantine (361) mark off the 
main stages in the controversy. 


I. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CONTROVERSY TO THE 
COUNCIL OF NICAKA. 


At the great Oriental Council which met at Antioch about 
the year 268, the Logos doctrine was definitely accepted, 


Gesch. des Arianism, 2 vols., 1783 f.; Kolling, Gesch. der arianischen Hiaresie, 2 
vols, 1874, 1883; Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882. On Athanasius: Mohler, 
Athan. d. Gr., 1827; Voigt, Die Lehre d. Athan., 1861; Cureton, The Festal 
Letters of Athan., 1848; Larsow, Die Festbriefe des hl. Athan., 1852; Sievers, 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1868, I.; Fialon, St. Athanase, 1877; Atzberger, Die 
Logoslehre d. hl. Athan., 1880 (on this ThLZ., 1880, No. 8) Eichhorn, Athan. de 
vita ascetica, 1886. On Marcellus: Zahn, M. von Ancyra, 1867; Klose, Gesch. d. 
L. des Marcel and Photin, 1837. Reinkens, Hilarius, 1864; Kriiger, Lucifer, 1886, 
and in the Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1888, p. 434 ff.; Klose, Gesch. und Lehre des 
Eunomius, 1833; Rode, Gesch. der Reaction des Kaiser Julian, 1877 (also the 
works of Naville, Rendall and Miicke); Ullmann, Gregor v. Naz., 2nd ed. 1867; 
Draseke, Quest. Nazianz. Specimen, 1876; Rupp, Gregor v. Nyssa, 1834; Klose, 
Basilius, 1835; Fialon, St. Basile, 2nd edit. 1869; Rade, Damasus, 1882; Forster, 
Ambrosius, 1884; Zéckler, Hieronymus, 1875 ; Giildenpenning and Ifland, Theo- 
dosius d, Gr., 1878; Langen, Gesch. d. rém. Kirche, I. 1881. In addition the 
articles on the subject in Herzog’s R.-Encykl. (particularly those by Méller) and 
in the Dict. of Christ. Biography, and very specially the article Eusebius by Light- 
foot. The most thorough recent investigation of the subject is that by Gwatkin 
above mentioned. The accounts of the doctrines of Arius and Athanasius in 
Bohringer are thoroughly good and well-nigh exhaustive. The literary and critical 
studies of the Benedictines, in their editions, and those of Tillemont form the basis 
of the more recent works also, and so far they have not been surpassed. 
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while the “Homoousios’’ on the other hand was rejected. ! 
The most learned man whom the East at that time possessed, 
Zucian (of Samosata?) took up the work of the excommunicated 
metropolitan, Paul of Samosata. First educated at the school 
of Edessa, where since the days of Bardesanes a free and 
original spirit had prevailed, then a follower of Paul, he got 
from the latter his dislike to the theology of “the ancient 
teachers”’, and with this he united the critical study of the 
Bible, a subject in which he became a master. He founded 
in Antioch an exegetical-theological school which, during the 
time of the three episcopates of Domnus, Timaus and Cyril, 
was not in communion with the Church there, but which after- 
wards, shortly before the martyrdom of Lucian, made its peace 
with the Church. 

This school is the nursery of the Arian doctrine, and Lucian, 
its head, is the Arius before Arius. Lucian started from the 
Christology of Paul, but, following the tendency of the time, 
and perhaps also because he was convinced on exegetical 
grounds, he united it with the Logos Christology, and so 
created a fixed form of doctrine.* It is probable that it was 
only gradually he allowed the Logos doctrine to have stronger 
influence on the Adoptian form, This explains why it was not 
till towards the end of his life that he was able to bridge over 
his differences with the Church. He was revered by his pupils 
both as the teacher par excellence, and in his character as 
ascetic; his martyrdom, which occurred in the year 311 or 312, 
increased his reputation. The remembrance of having sat at 
the feet of Lucian was a firm bond of union amongst his 
pupils. After the time of persecution they received influential 
ecclesiastical posts.* There. was no longer anything to recall 


1 See Vol. iii., pp. 40, 45. 


° 


2 It is extremely probable that Lucian’s study of Origen too had convinced him 
of the correctness of the Logos doctrine. We have to regard his doctrine as a 
combination of the doctrines of Paul and Origen. Lucian and Origen are classed 
together by Epiph., H. 76, 3, as teachers of the Arians. 


3 Amongst Lucian’s pupils were Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus of 
Ephesus, Theognis of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, Athanasius of Anazarbus (’), 
the sophist Asterius, and Leontius, afterwards bishop of Antioch, and others. In Syria 
ithe pupils of Dorotheus—namely, Eusebius of Czsarea and Paulinus of Tyre were 
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the fact that their master had formerly been outside of the 
Church. These pupils as a body afterwards came into conflict 
more or less strongly with the Alexandrian theology. So far 
as we know, no single one of them was distinguished as a 
religious character; but they knew what they wanted; they 
were absolutely convinced of the truth of their school-doctrine, 
which had reason and Scripture on its side. This is what 
characterises the school. At a time when the Church doctrine 
was in the direst confusion, and was threatening to disappear, 
and when the union of tradition, Scripture, and philosophical 
speculation in the form of dogma had been already called for, 
but had not yet been accomplished, this school was conscious 
of, possessing an established system of doctrine which at the 
same time permitted freedom. This was its strength. * 

The accounts of Lucian’s Christology which have been handed 
down are meagre enough, still they give us a sufficiently clear 
picture of his views. God is One; there is nothing equal to 
Him; for everything besides Him is created. He has created 


supporters of Arius, as were also many of Origen’s admirers. As regards the other 
partisans of Arius who are known to us by name, we do not know whether they 
were pupils of Lucian or not. Egypt and Libya are represented by Theonas of 
Marmarica, Secundus of Ptolemais and the presbyter Georgius of Alexandria, and 
further, according to Philostorgius, by Daches of Berenice, Secundus of Tauchira, 
Sentianus of Boraum, Zopyrus of Barka and Meletius of Lykopolis. In other provinces 
we have Petrophilus of Scythopolis, Narcissus of Neronias, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Gregorius of Berytus and Aétius of Lydda. Philostorgius further mentions others, 
but he also reckons as belonging to his party those old bishops who did not live 
to see the outbreak of the controversy and who accordingly have been claimed by 
the orthodox side as well; see Gwatkin 1. c., p. 31. For other names of presbyters 
and deacons at Alexandria who held Arian views, see the letters of Alexander in 
Theodoret, I. 4, and Socrates, I. 6. 


1 These pupils of Lucian must have displayed all the self-consciousness, the 
assurance, and the arrogance of a youthful exclusive school (@% rig aurHg OyAyry- 
plou pparpies, says Epiphanius in one place, H. 69, 5), haughtily setting themselves 
far above the “ancients” and pitying their want of intelligence. Highly characteristic 
in this respect is the account of Alexander, their opponent, after making all 
allowance for the malevolent element in it; see very specially the following 
passage, Theodoret, H. E.‘I. 4): of 0803 r@v dpyatwv rive cuyupivery Eavrors aksotor, 
oud? of¢ yueig Ex Maldwy wuLAyoupev didarndaas Eicotoba: avéxovrar BAA? ovde 
Tay viv mavraxyot cuAdrerroupyay rive sig zérpov codlas Hyotvras edvor cohol nat 
axryeoves xual Soypdrav evperal Adyovres elvat, nal avroig dmoxenarthbar jedvors, 
dmep ovdevi réiv vmd Tov YAsov érépm wépunev eabetv eig ¥vvoiav. One may further 
compare the introduction to the Thalia. 
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the Logos or Wisdom—who is to be distinguished from the 
znner divine Logos—out of the things that are not (2& odx drwy), 
and sent him into the world.’ This Logos has taken a human 
body though not a human soul, and accordingly all the feelings 
and spiritual struggles of Christ are to be attributed to the 
Logos. Christ has made known the Father to us, and by being 
man and by his death has given us an example of patience. 
This exhausts his work, by means of which—for so we may 
complete the thought—he, constantly progressing, has entered 
into perfect glory. It is the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
but instead of man it is a created heavenly being who here 
becomes “Lord”. Lucian must have put all the emphasis 
on the “out of the things that are not” (é odx évrwy) and 
on the “progress’’ (zpoxory). The creaturehood of the Son, 
the denial of his co-eternity with the Father, and the unchange- 
ableness of the Son achieved by constant progress and constancy, 
constitute the main articles in the doctrine of Lucian and his 
school. Just because of this he refuses to recognise in the Son 
the perfectly equal image of the ousza or substance of the 
Father (Philost. II. 15).? There can be no doubt as to the 


1 He is thus a created “God.” 


2 For the proofs of what is here said regarding Lucian see my article “Lucian” 
in Herzog’s R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Vol. VIII. Here I give merely the following. For 
the close connection between Arius and Lucian we possess a series of witnesses. 
Alexander of Alex. says expressly in his letter to Alexander (Theodoret H.E. I. 4) 
that Arius started from Lucian. Arius himself in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 
describes himself and his friend as Duaaouxiaviory¢; Philostorgius enumerates the 
pupils of Lucian, whom he regards as the friends of Arius (II. 14), and lets us 
see (II. 3, 13—15 and III. 15) that at the beginning of the fifth century Lucian 
was still regarded as the patriarch and teacher of the Arians. Epiphanius (Her. 
43. 1) and Philostorgius (l.,c.) inform us that Lucian was revered by the Arians 
as a martyr. Epiphanius and Marius Victorinus call the Arians “Lucianists” (see 
also Epiph. H. 76. 3). Sozomen relates that the Fathers of Arian or semi-Arian 
views assembled in Antioch in the year 341 accepted a confession of faith of 
Lucian’s (III. 5). This confession is, it is true, given by Athanasius (de synodis 23), 
Socrates (II. 10) and Hilary (de synod. 29) without any statement as to its having 
originated with Lucian; but Sozomen informs us that a semi-Arian synod which 
met in Caria in 367 also recognised it as Lucianist (VI. 12). According to the 
author of the seven dialogues on the Trinity, who was probably Maximus Confessor, 
the Macedonians did the same (Dial. II]. in Theodoreti Opp. V. 2, p. 991 sq., ed. 
Schultze and Néss). The semi-Arians also at the synod of Seleucia in 359 seem 
to have ascribed the Confession to Lucian (see Caspari, Alte und neue Quellen zur 
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philosophy to which Lucian adhered. He worked with the 
means supplied by the critical and dialectic philosophy of 
Aristotle, although indeed his conception of God was Platonic, 
and though his Logos doctrine had nothing in common with 
the teaching of Aristotle. His opponents have expressly informed 
us that his pupils turned to account the Aristotelian philosophy. * 
If one recollects that in the third century the Theodotian-Adop- 
tian Christology was founded by the help of what was supplied 
by Aristotelianism, and that the Theodotians were also given 
to the critical study of the Bible,? the connection between 
Arianism and Adoptianism thus becomes clear. It is incorrect 
to trace the entire opposition between the Orthodox and the 
Arians to the opposition between Platonism and Aristotelianism, 
incorrect if for no other reason because a strong Platonic 
element is contained in what they possess in common—namely, 
the doctrine of God and of the Logos; but it is correct to say 
that the opposition cannot be understood if regard is not had 
to the different philosophical methods employed.* Jz Luczan’s - 
teaching Adoptianism is combined’ with the doctrine of the 
Logos as a creature (uticpnx), and this form of doctrine ts developed 
by the aid of the Aristotelian philosophy and based on the 


Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, p. 42 f., n. 18). Since Sozomen himself, however, questions. 
the correctness of the view which attributes it to Lucian, and since, moreover, other 
reasons may be alleged against it, we ought with Caspari to regard the creed as 
a redaction of a confession of Lucian’s, This fact too shews what a high reputation 
the martyr had in those circles. That Lucian’s school was pre-eminently an exegetical 
one is evident amongst other things from Lucian’s well-known activity in textual 
criticism, as well as from Philostorg. (III. 15). 


1 See on Arius, ¢.g., Epiphan. H. 69 c. 69, on Aétius, who was indirectly a pupil 
of Lucian (Philostorg. III. 15), the numerous passages in the Cappadocians and 
Epiphanius H. 76 T. Ill., p. 251, ed. Oehler. Besides, in almost every sentence of | 
what is left us of the writings of Aétius we see the Aristotelian. Philostorgius testifies 
to the fact that he specially occupied himself with Logic and Grammar ;see above 
all, the little work of Aétius in 74 theses, which Epiphanius (H. 76) has preserved 
for us. In his application of Aristotelianism Aétius, however, went further than Arius, 
as is peculiarly evident from the thesis of the knowableness of God. 


2 See Vol. UI, p. 24, 


3 Correctly given in Baur, L. v. d. Dreieinigkeit I., p. 387 ff.—not at all clear 
in Dorner of. cit, I., p. 859. 


4 It is self-evident that this combination deprived Paul’s system of doctrine of 
all the merit which it contained. 
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critical exegests of the Bible. Aristotelian Rationalism dominated 
the school. The thought of an actual redemption was put in 
the background. The Christian interest in monotheism is 
exhausted by the statement that the predicate “ underived” 
attaches to one single being only. This interest in the “un- 
begotten begetter”, and also, what is closely connected with 
it, the ranging of all theological thoughts under the antithesis 
of first cause or God, and creation, are also Aristotelian. 
Theology here became a “ Technology’’, that is, a doctrine of 
the unbegotten and the begotten’ which was worked out in 
syllogisms and based on the sacred codex. Hopes 

A pupil of Lucian named Arius, perhaps a Lybian by birth, 
became when already well up in years, first deacon in Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards presbyter in the church of Baukalis. The 
presbyters there at that period still possessed a more indepen- 
dent position than anywhere else.? Owing, however, to the 
influence of the martyr bishop Peter (+ 311) a tendency 
had gained ascendency in the episcopate in Alexandria, which 
led to Christian doctrine being sharply marked off from the 
teachings of Greek philosophy (uadyuara tig “EAAyvinis 
DirosoPius) the presence of which had been observed in 
Origen, and in general shewed itself in a distrust of 

1 According to Theodoret (Her. fab. IV. 3) it was Aétius himself who called 
theology “technology.” Perhaps the most characteristic example of how this technology 


treated purely religious language is to be found in the benediction with which 
Aétius concluded one of his works (Epiphan. H, 76. T. III, p. 222, ed. Oehler). 
"Eppweévoue nal eppweévac vjekic 6 wy arovévyyrosg @edc, 6 nal jedvos aAydivog Oedc 
mporayopevdelc umd rot amorraaevros “Iycot Xpiorov, vmocrdvros re aAYIaS mpO 
aiavay nai byroo aAybGS yevyyT4sg Umoordoews, SimTypyoe: amd THs aoEPEluc, ev 
XpiorG “Iycot +i xupin 4udv, O° of mitoa d6Ea TH MaTpl nai viv-nai del nat 
ig TOUS ai@yvas Tév aiwvwy. *"Au4y. This reminds us mutatis mutandis of the 
benediction of the modern rationalistic preacher, “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great teacher and friend of men, be with you all.” I am glad further 
to see that Rupp too (Gregor von Nyssa, p. 137) has connected the conception of 
“ayevvysia, as being a central one in Eunomius, with the rpwrov xivotv dulvyroyv 
of Aristotle. 


2 Spite, however, of what we know of the Meletian schism in Alexandria and 
of the temporary connection ef Arius with it, (cf. also the schism of Colluthus) it 
is not very clear if the outbreak of the Arian controversy is connected with the 
opposition between episcopate and presbyterate (against Bohringer). The Alexandrian 
Presbyters were at that time actual Parochi. There are some obscure references in 
the letter of Alexander (Theodoret I. 4), see Gwatkin, p. 29. 
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“scientific” theology, while at the same time the thought 
of the distinction between the Logos and the Father was 
given a secondary place.' Arius nevertheless fearlessly advanced 
the views he had learned from Lucian. The description we 
get of him is that of a man of grave appearance and a strict 
ascetic, but at the same time affable and of a prepossessing 
character, though vain. He was highly respected in the city ; 
the ascetics and the virgins were specially attached to him. 
His activity had been recognised also by the new bishop 
Alexander who began his episcopate in 313. The outbreak of 
the controversy is wrapped in obscurity, owing to the fact 
that the accounts are mutually contradictory. According to the 
oldest testimony it was an opinion expressed by Arius when 
questioned by the bishop on a certain passage of Scripture, and 
to which he obstinately adhered, which really began the con- 
troversy,” possibly in the year 318. Since the persecution had 
ceased, the Christological question was the dominant one in the 
Alexandrian Church. Arius was not the first to raise it. On 
the contrary he was able later on to remind the bishop how 
the latter had often both in the Church and in the Council of 
Presbyters (€v juicy TH éxnranoin ual cuvedoly mrAciotaéxic) refuted 
the Valentinian Christology, according to which the Son is an 
emanation,—the Manichzean, according to which the Son is a 
consubstantial part of the Father (wépog dmoodcioy tov marpds), 
—the Sabellian, according to which the Godhead involves the 
identity of the Son and Father (vraérwe),—that of Hieracas, 
according to which the Son is a torch lighted at the torch of 
the Father, that Son and Father are a bipartite light and so 
on,—and how he, Arius, had agreed with him.* It was only 
after considerable hesitation and perhaps vacillation too, that 


1 See, Vol. Ill., p.. 99 ff. 
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+ See Constantine’s letter in Euseb., Vita Constant. II. 69; the notices in the 
Church historians and in Epiphanius (H. 69. 4) can hardly be reconciled with it. 


Along with Constantine’s statements the account of Socrates is specially worthy of 
consideration (I. 5). 


3 Ep. Arii ad Alex, in Athanas. de synod. 16 and Epiphan. H. 69. 7. According 
to Philostorg. I. 3, the exertions of Arius had very specially contributed to bring 


about the election of Alexander as bishop, although he could then have become 
bishop himself. 
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Alexander resolved on the excommunication of Arius. It took 
place at a Synod held in 321 or 320 in presence of about 
one hundred Egyptian and Lybian bishops. Along with Arius 
some presbyters and deacons of Alexandria, as well as the 
Lybian bishops Theonas and Secundus, were deposed. This 
did not quieten Arius. He sought and forthwith found support 
amongst his old friends, and above all, got the help of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. This student-friend had an old cause of quarrel 
with Alexander,’ and, contrary to ecclesiastical law, had been 
transferred to Nicomedia by Berytus, the most influential bishop * 
at the court of the Empress, a sister of Constantine. Arius, 
driven out of Alexandria ‘tas an atheist’’, had written to him 
from Palestine. * He was able to appeal to a number of eastern 
bishops, and above all, to Eusebius of Czsarea; in fact he 
asserted that a// the eastern bishops agreed with him and had 
on this account been put under the ban by Alexander (?). 
Eusebius of Nicomedia espoused the cause of Arius in the most 
energetic fashion in a large number of letters.* Alexander on 
his part also looked about for allies. He wrote numerous letters 
to the bishops, two of which have been preserved—namely, the 
Encyclica, z.e., the official report of what had occurred,’ and 
the epistle to Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople. (?)° In the 


1 Ep. Alexandri in Socr. I. 6 on Eusebius. Tyv mdaasr yp airot naxdvoray rHy 
xpova cimomybeioay viv die rodrwy (by letters) dvavediou: Povaduevos, oxyuarilera 
pv cs umtp rovray ypdduy epyu 2 deluvucw, Oo Ort Umip EauTOU cmouddluv 
totro motez. His lust of power is characterised by Alexander in the words (1. c.) 
vojeicus em aura netobar Te THE ExnAyolac. 

2 He is supposed to have been related to the Emperor. According to a letter 
of Constantine’s of a later date (in Theodoret. H. E. I. 19) he remained faithful 
to Licinius and had before the catastrophe worked against Constantine. 

3 Theodoret H. E. I. 5, Epiph. H. 69 6. 

4 See the letter to Paulinus of Tyre—which is put later by some—in Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 6. In this letter Eusebius praises the zeal of the Church historian Eusebius 
in the matter and blames Paulinus for his silence. He too ought to come to the 
help of Arius by giving a written opinion based on the theology of the Bible. 
There is a fragment of a letter of Eusebius to Arius in Athanasius, de synod. 17, 
where there are also other letters of the friends of Arius. 

5 See Socrat. H. E. I. 6 and Athanas., Opp. IL, p. 313 sq. (ed. Paris, 1689, 
P- 397 sq.) 

6 Theodoret, H. E. I. 4. The address is probably incorrect; the letter is written 
to several persons. 
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latter letter, which is written in a very hostile tone, Alexander 
sought to check the powerful propaganda of Arianism. He 
appealed to the bishops of the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid 
and further to the Lybian, Pentapolitan, Syrian, Lycio-Pam- 
phylian, Asiatic, Cappadocian, and other bishops. Arius betook 
himself to Nicomedia and from there addressed a conciliatory 
epistle to the Alexandrian bishop which we still possess.’ He 
also composed at that time his “ Thalia,” of whose contents which 
were partly in prose and partly in verse, we cannot form any 
very correct idea from the few fragments handed down to us. 
by Athanasius. His supporters thought a great deal of this 
work while his opponents condemned it as profane, feeble, and 
affected.* A Bithynian Synod under the leadership of Eusebius 
decided for Arius,* and Eusebius of Czsarea entered into 
communication with Alexander of Alexandria in the character 
of mediator, in order to induce him to take a more favourable 
view of the doctrine of the excommunicated presbyter.’ It 
may have been, more than anything else, the political state of 
things which allowed Arius to find his way back once more 
to Alexandria. Under the patronage of some distinguished 
bishops with whom he had entered into correspondence, but 
who were not able to bring about any amicable arrangement 
with Alexander, Arius resumed his work in the city.* In the 
autumn of 323 Constantine, after his victory over Licinius, be- 
came sole ruler in the Roman Empire. The controversy had 
already begun to rage in all the coast-provinces of the East. 
Not only did the bishops contend with each other, but the 
common people too began to take sides, and the dispute was 
carried on in such a base manner that the Jews scoffed at the 


i See Mote, 3. p. 8. 

? On the Thalia see Athan., Orat. c. Arian I. 2—10; de synod. 15. Philostor- . 
gius II. 2 tells us that Arius put his doctrine also into songs for sailors, millers, 
and travellers etc., in order thus to bring it to the notice of the lower classes. 
Athanasius also mentions songs. We can see from this that Arius made no distinc- 
tion between faith and philosophical theology. He followed the tendency of the 
time. His opponents are for him “heretics,” 

3 Sozom. I. 15. 

+ The letter is in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, Mansi XIII, p. 315. 
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thing in the theatres, and turned the most sacred parts of the 
doctrine of the Church into ridicule. ! Constantine forthwith inter- 
fered. The very full letter which he sent to Alexander and 
Arius, * in 323—24, is one of the most important monuments of 
his religious policy. The controversy is described as an idle 
wrangle over incomprehensible things, since the opponents are, 
he says, at one as regards the main point.* But the letter had no 
effect, nor was the court-bishop, Hosius of Cordova, who brought 
it, and who as an Occidental appeared to be committed to neither 
side, able to effect a reconciliation between the parties. In all 
probability, however, Hosius had already come to an under- 
standing * in Alexandria with Alexander, and the latter shortly 


1 Euseb., Vita Const. II. 61; Socrates I. 7; Theodoret I. 6; the discord extended 
even into families. 


2 Vita Const. II. 64—70. 


3 Constantine wrote the letter not as a theologian, but as Emperor, which ought 
in fairness to be reckoned to his. credit. The introduction is very skilfully worded : 
the Emperor trusted that he would be able with the help of the Eastern bishops 
to compose the Donatist schism, and now he sees the East torn by a far more 
destructive schism. He offers his services as mediator and accordingly takes up an 
absolutely impartial position. “ Alexander should not have asked the questions and 
Arius should not have answered them; for such questions lie outside the “ Law”; 
and above all, care ought to have been taken not to bring them to the notice of 
the people. The opponents, who at bottom presumably had the same convictions, 
ought to come to an agreement and compose their differences; this is what is done 
in the schools of philosophy; those who attend them dispute, but they afterwards 
formulate terms of agreement upon a common basis. It is only the common people 
and ignorant boys who quarrel about trifles.” The close of the letter expresses the 
very great anxiety felt by the Emperor lest the grand work of restoring peace and 
unity entrusted to him by Providence should be hindered. He accordingly most 
earnestly urges peace, even if they cannot actually agree. Jz mecessariis unitas, in 
dubiis libertas and—reserve, is thus the watchword of the Emperor; in-faith in 
Providence and in the conception of the Supreme Being they are certainly one: 
for the upholder of all has given to all a common light; differences of opinion 
on separate points are unavoidable and are perfectly legitimate when there is 
radical unity in dogma. “Restore to me my peaceful days and my undisturbed 
nights and do not allow me to spend what remains of my life in joylessness.” 
The close is once more very effective: he had already started, he says, for Alexandria, 
but had turned back when he heard of the split; the combatants may make it 
possible for him to come by becoming reconciled. This letter can hardly have 
been written under the influence of Eusebius of Nicomedia; still Nicomedia had 
already before this been the starting-point of a movement for bringing about 
union, as the conciliatory epistle of Arius and the pacific letter of his friends prove. 

4 If according to Socrat. II. 7, he at this time agitated in Alexandria the 
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after took a journey to Nicomedia, thoroughly completed the 
understanding, talked over some other bishops there, and so 
prepared the way for the decision of the Council of Nicza.* 
The Emperor was won over by Hosius after he perceived the 
fruitlessness of his union-policy.? He now summoned a General 
Council to meet at Niczea, apparently on the advice of Hosius, * 
and the latter had the main share also in determining the 
choice of the formula proposed. * 

But before we take up the Council of Nicea, we must get 
some idea of the doctrines of the contending parties. 

We still know what were the Christological formule of Bishop 
Alexander which were attacked by Arius.* They were the 
words: ’Ae) Oé0g, del vids, kun waTyp, aux vids, cuvurapye 6 
vidg ayvewytug® re be, demyevys, ayevytoyevys, ovr’ émivoim, ovr’ 


question about ovciz and vxdéerucic, it must have been in the western-orthodox 
sense. On the other hand, it is said (1. c.) that Hosius when in Alexandria 
endeavoured to refute the doctrine of Sabellius. He might thus, as a matter of 
fact, regard himself as a mediator, namely, between the Arian and Sabellian 
doctrinal propositions; see on this below. It is probable that a Synod was held 
in Alexandria during his stay there. 


1 This, it is true, is the account only of Philostorgius (I. 7), but there is no 
reason for mistrusting him. 


2 In Egypt the tumults were so serious that even the image of the Emperor 
was attacked (Vita Const. III. 4). 

8 This is the account given by Sulpicius Severus, Chron. II. 4o ; “ Niczena synodus 
auctore Hosio confecta habebatur.” : 

4 Athan. hist. Arian. 42; odros év [Nixale mioriv e€ébero, On Hosius see the 
lengthy article in the Dict. of Christ. Biogr. The life of this important and influential 
bishop covers the century between the death of Origen and the birth of Augustine. 

5 From the letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 


6 Lightfoot (S. Ignatius Vol. II., p. 90 ff.) has published a learned discussion 
on. évyévyrog (underived) and é&yévyyrog (unbegotten) in the Fathers up till Athana- 
sius. Ignatius (Eph. 7) called the Son as to His Godhead “dyévyyros.” In the 
first decades of the Arian controversy no distinction was made between the words, 
7.¢.. the difference in the writing of them was not taken account of, and this 
produced frightful confusion. Still Athanasius saw clearly from the first that though 
the conception of generation might hold good of the Son, that of becoming or 
derivation did not; s. de synod 3: rév warépa jedvov kvapyov bvra nat &yévvyrov 
yevysvyxevar avedintag nai muow auaraayarws cldauev’ Tov OF tidy yeyevvioban 
pd cidivav nol jynéri Ouolws TH marpl ayévvyrov Elva nal avrov, aAA’ dpxav 
eye rov yevviouvra marépa. Spite of this he could say (1. c. c. 46): rotro ra 
bvoxa—scil. &yévvyroc, as if it were identical in form with dyévyroc—diddopa ¥yex 
Te oypecivomeva, nai of ev, ro bv dv re OF yevvybév, unre BAwG Exov Tov atriov, 
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ATOwe TW mpodyve 6 bed Tod siod, det beds, ddr vidc, cE adrod rod 
Os0d 6 vids; always God, always Son, at the same time Father, 
at the same time Son, the Son exists unbegotten with the 
Father, everlasting, uncreated, neither in conception nor in any 
smallest point does God excel the Son, always God, always 
Son, from God Himself the Son. 


Atyouciy ayévyyrov, of de +d xricrov; see also the tiresome distinctions in the 
work “de decret. synod. Nic.” 28 sq. The distinction in fact between yevvav, y/y- 
verba, xriCerv was not yet itself a definite one, At a later period there was no 
hesitation in asserting that the Son both as God and as Man is yevyyrdc; s. Joh. 
Damasc. I. 8: pH yep eidévar, Ore Td dyévyrov, Sie Tov Evdg v ypaddpevov, To 
eriorov 4% Td uy yEvouevov cyeaiver, TO OF ayévvyTov, Sik THY dUO v ypuddpevoy, 
OyAct TO yey yevvydév. From this he infers that the Father only is éyévvyroc, while 
the Son as God is yevvyrés and indeed pedvoc yevvyrdc. One can see from the 
wonderful word of Alexander’s, éyevyroyev4¢, what difficulties were created at first for 
the orthodox by the éyév[v]yroc. Athanasius would have preferred to banish entirely 
the fatal word and not to have used it even for the Father. That it, as is the case 
with duoovcr0g also, was first used by the Gnostics and in fact by the Valentinians 
is evident from the striking passage in the letter of Ptolemaus to Flora c. 5, which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of those who have investigated the subject. Ptole- 
mdus is there dealing with the only good primal God, the primal ground of all 
Being and all things, with the true demiurge and Satan. He writes amongst other 
things: xai ¢ora: (6 dytoupyos) piv uaradeéorepoc Tov redrgiou Osot, kre dy nui 
yevvyroc By ual oux ayévvyroc—elc yup ori ayévvyros 6 maurhp, && ov TH maVTA... 
weilwv d8 nai xupimrepog rod avrineeévou yev4oerar nal |erépag ovoras re ual 
dicewme mehunde mapz trav Exarépwy TovUTwY ovciav... TOU OF Murpic THY JAwY Tot 
ayevv4rov—that is thus‘the characteristic!—y% ovcle toriv apbupcia re nal das 
autobv, dmaovy re nai jeovoesdic, 4 52 rovrou (scil. Tov dyjesoupyov) odolu dirryy Lev 
rive Uva mpowyayer, ares de TOU upelrrovés EoTi Eindiv. uydé ce TX viv TovTO 
bopuBetrm, béroucay abet, mac dmo pike Aapync ray Jawy ovoys Te nui oporoyou- 
pévys quiv xual memiorevjévyc, THG ayevv4rou nai abbdprouv ual ayabyc, cuverrycay 
nai aires ai dices, ¥ re THe pbophc ual 4 THo wEecdryroC, avojeoovclo: adro Kaber- 
Teou, TOU ayabot diciv Eyovros Tz Buore ExT nal duoovare yevvay Te yal ®po- 
pepe pabyon yup é€%o nai ray rodrou dpyyy Te nal yévvyotv. This is how Ptolemaus 
wrote c. 160. His words already contain the ecclesiastical terminology of the future ! 
We also already meet with the term “cod/a dvurécratos” in a passage of his 
1. c. c. 1. Many passages prove, moreover, that not only the words employed later 
on, but also the ideas from which sprang the Church doctrine of the immanent 
Trinity in its subsequent form, were present in the writings of the Valentinians, 
as, @g., the following from Hipp. Philos. VI. 29 (Heracleon): jv Saws yevvyrov 
oudév, marip do Hy pedvog ayévvyros... Emel OF Hy yovsjoc, edokev avr more TO 
ubaAmoroy “nul TeAewrarov, 6 Elyev Ev auTM, Yyevvyoa: nal mpomyayely Dire pyleos 
yp oun Iv "Aydry yap, uct, qv baoc, 4 08 aydmy oin torw aydry, eky uy 4 TO 
ayumawevov... TEeAaciorepos d2 6 maryp, Urs ayévvyros wy y2dvoc. In what follows 
the whole discussion is conditioned by the problem that the begotten Alons are 
in their nature indeed éoovero with the Father, but that they are imperfect as 
vyevvyrot and are inferior to the pdvog ayévyyros. Here therefore the field for the 
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Alexander thus maintains the beginningless, eternal co-exist- 
ence of Father and Son: the Father is never to be thought of 
without the Son who springs from the Father. It is not im- 
probable that Alexander was led thus to give prominence to 
the one side of the Logos doctrine of Origen, owing to the 
influence of the theology of Irenzus or Melito. | The doctrine 
which Arius opposed to this is above all dominated by the 
thought that God, the Only One, is alone eternal, and that 
besides Him there exists only what is created, and that this 
originates in His will, that accordingly the Son also is not 
eternal, but a creation of God out of the non-existent.” From 
this thesis there necessarily follows the rejection of the predi- 
cate éuoovci0g for the Son. Arius and his friends already before 


the Council of Niczea give expression to it, incidentally indeed, 
but without ambiguity. * 


The doctrine of Arius is as follows: 4 


Arian-Athanasian controversy is already marked out. But it is to be noticed further 
that the three terms, ovoyevyc, pwrdéroxoc, and eix@y contain and define the entire 
Valentinian Christology, which is of an extremely complicated character. (See Heinrici, 
die Valentin. Gnosis. p. 120). In the fourth century, however, they became the 
catchwords of the different Christologies. 


1 It is impossible to come to any certain decision on this point, so long as it 
is not proved that the pieces which are ascribed to Alexander are really his, and 
at the same time so long as it is uncertain if the sentences from them which also 
bear the names of Irenzus and Melito really belong to these writers and have 
been made use of by Alexander. See on this question Cotterill, Modern Criticism and 
Clement’s Epp. to the Virgins, 1884, on this ThLZ., 1884, p. 267 f; Pitra, Ana- 
lecta Sacra T. IV. pp. 196 sq., 430 sq. On this Loofs, ThLZ. 1884, Col. 572 f., 
and very specially Kriiger, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1888, p. 434 ff.; Melito of Sardes 
and Alex. of Alexandria. Socrates asserts (I. 5) that Arius believed that Alexander 
wished to introduce the doctrinal system of Sabellius. But the Christology of Ire- 
neeus has also been understood in a “Sabellian” sense. The important address 
of Alexander on soul and body, in which he also treats of the Incarnation, is 
to be found in Migne T. 18. 

2 This was the original point of dispute. Aswxéwebx, writes Arius to Eusebius, 
Ore Elromev, “Apyyy exer 6 vidc, 6 0? Qed kvapyds eer. Ark TovTo Siwndjecbu, «ai 
Ori elroev, “ES vx bvrwy éoriv. 

3 See the fragment from the Thalia in Athan. de synod. 15, the letter of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus, also that of Arius to Alexander. 

4 The fragments of the Thalia and the two letters of Arius which have been 
preserved are amongst the most important sources: cf. also the confession of faith 
of Arius in Socr. I. 26 (Sozom. II. 27), Then we have the statements of his earliest . 
opponents, very specially the two letters of Alexander and the verbal quotations 
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(2) God, the Only One, besides whom there is no other, is 
alone unbegotten, without beginning and eternal; He is in- 
expressible, incomprehensible, and has absolutely no equal. 
These are the notes which express His peculiar nature. He 
has created all things out of His free will, and there exists 
nothing beside Him which He has not created. The expression 
“to beget” is simply a synonym for “to create”. If it were 
not, the pure simplicity and spirituality of God’s nature would 
be destroyed. God can put forth nothing out of His own 
essence; nor can He communicate His essence to what is 
created, for this essence is essentially uncreated. He has 
accordingly not been Father always; for otherwise what is 
created would not be created, but eternal. ! 


of the propositions of Arius in Athanasius; see especially ep. ad episc. Aigypt 12 
and de sentent. Dionys. 23, also the Orat. c. Arian, In the third place, we can 
adduce the propositions laid down by the earliest Arians, or by the patrons of 
Arius. Opponents made little difference between them and Arius himself, and the 
actual facts shew that they were justified in so doing; see the letter of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia to Paulinus and the fragments of Arian letters in Athanas. de synod. 
17, also the fragments from Asterius. Finally, we have to consider what the Church 
historians and Epiphanius have to tell us regarding the doctrinal propositions of 
Arius. There was no “evolution” of Arianism, we can only distinguish different 
varieties of it. Even Eunomius and Aétius did not “develop” the doctrinal system, 
but only gave it a logically perfect form. Lucian had already completed the entire 
‘system, as is specially evident from the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus; 
see also the introduction to the Thalia in Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 5, which, more- 
ver, presents the character of Arius in an unfavourable light: xar& riot éxaenraiv 
@c0, cuverGv Oot, ruidwy ayiwy, oploréuwyv, kyiov @eot wvetua AaRdvrwv, réde 
Zuahoy tywye ume Taiv coping uerexdvrwy, aoreiwv, beodiddutwy, nave révra copay 
Te TovTwy nar’ ixvog HAbov eyw Buivwy ouoddEws 6 mepinaurdc, 6 MoAAR mwabav 
Dik Tyy @cot déEav, ved re Oeot peahay coplay nai yvaow eyw eyvav. 

1 In the doctrine of God as held by Arius and his friends two main ideas appear 
all through as those upon which everything depends: (1) that God alone is éyév- 
yvyros; (2) that all else has been created out of nothing by God’s free will. In 
accordance with this they get rid of everything designated as mpoGoay ayévyyros, 
Epuyy4, yévvyjen, i2épog Ouoovcrov, e& amoppotas THG ovcluc, Loves mAaTUVbEICN, Ev Eic 
dto dinpyzévoy, etc.; even the old pictorial expressions “ Light of Light”, “Torch 
of Torch” are rejected, and they will have nothing to do with the transformation 
of an originally impersonal eternal essence or substance in God into a personally 
subsisting essentiality; see the epp. Arii ad Euseb. et Alexand. Ei 16; ‘Ex 
yaorpéc, uai ro "Ex murpig ebHAbov ual Yum, wo jsépog Tov dOjmoovefou ual we 
mpoRoay umd tiv vosira, civberog tora 6 maurynp Kol dsaperds “ai rperros 
nai oBue... nai Tze akbrovba capuarr wmhoxwy 6 arwuarog Osc; It was 
Eusebius Nic. specially in his letter to Paulinus, who developed the thought 
that “to beget” is equal to “to create’? and he, for the rest, allows that if 
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(4) Wisdom and Logos dwell within this God as the powers 
(not persons) which are coincident with His substance, and are 
by their very nature inseparable from it; there are besides 
many created powers. * 

(c) Before the world existed, God of His free will created an 
independent substance or hypostasis (odciz, urecrusic) as the 
instrument by means of which all other creatures were to be 
created, since without it the creatures would not have been 
able to endure the contact of the Godhead. This Being is 
termed in Scripture Wisdom, also Son, Image, Word; this 
Wisdom, which, compared with the inner divine Wisdom, is 
called Wisdom only in a loose sense, has like all creatures 
been created out of nothing. It originates in God only in so 
far as it has been created by God; it is in no sense of the 
substance or essence of God. It has had a beginning; it 
accordingly did not always exist, there was a time in which it 
was not. That the Scriptures use the word “begotten” of this 
Substance does not imply that this is peculiar to it any more 
than is the predicate “Son”; for the other creatures are like- 
wise described here and there as ‘begotten,’ and men are 
called “sons of God’’.? 


the Son were begotten out of the substance of the Father the predicate ayévvyrosg 
would attach to Him, and He would possess the raurérys rig pvcews with the 
Father. In laying down their doctrine of God, Arius and his friends express them- 
selves with a certain amount of fervour. One can see that they have a genuine 
concern to defend monotheism. At the same time they are as much interested in 
the negative predicates of the Godhead as the most convinced Neo-platonists. On 
meryp see the Thalia in Athan., Orat. I. c, Arian c. 5: odx de? 6 Oeds maryp qv, 
BAW yy Bre 6 Osde jedvos Hv nal ovrw maryp Hy, Vorepoy OF emiyeyove TWATHp. 


1 Thalia 1. c.: O00 copias elven, uiav tv viv Wiav nal cuvurdpyoucay TH Océ, 


Tov .0& ulov ev radry TH cobix yeyevnobar nal Tadrys ueTéexovTa Mvojudcoba [dvov 
copay nal Adyov' 4 copia yep rH copia UmyApke copot Oot beayoes. Odrw nui Adyov 
drepov elves adver mup& Tov vidv ev TH Oe nal rodrov weréyovra Tov uidv avoudobas 
mda nar ydpiv Adyov nal vidv... TloAAg? Ouvdmese eit, nal 4 ody ie Tow Ocov 
zoriv idle pices nal wd10c, 6 Oe Xpiordg maAw oun tori aaybivy Sdvalie rod Ogov, 
GAA jele THY AEyoévwv duvduewv eort ual auréc, dy pele xual 4 explo nat 4 
UAULTY K.T.A, 

3 See the foregoing note and Thalia 1]. c.: ov« det Fy 6 vide, mavrwyv yp yevo- 
pévov && ctx bvrav nal mdvray byrwy xuricudtwy nal momudray yevojéevwv, nal 
arog 6 Tov @Oeov Adyoo e& ox Bvrwv yéyove, nal Av more Ure oUX Hv, Kal od Hy 
mply yévyrat, GAA apyyy ro xuriCecbar toye nad avroc... "Hy dvos 6 Ose ual 
olma Hv 6 Adyos ual 4 copia, eira béAyors Huts Syusoupyyoas, Tore 04 MEemolyxey 
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(7) As regards his Substance, the “Son” is consequently an 
unrelated ‘and independent being totally separated from, and 
different from, the substance or nature of the Father. He has 
neither one and the same substance together with the Father, 
nor a nature and constitution similar to that of the Father. If 
he had, then there would be two Gods. On the contrary, like 
all rational creatures he has a free will and is capable of change. 
He might consequently have been good or bad; but he made 
up his mind to follow the good, and continued in the good 
without vacillation. Thus he has by means of his own will 
come to be unchangeable. ' 


we nal @vd“acey avTov Adyov nai copiay nal vidv, Wa yuk OL avrov dyjecoup- 

Ep. Arii ad Euseb.: Tpiv yevy6% yroe uriohy Yror cpicby 4 beperrwby, ovx 
Gv, ayévyros yxp ovx Hv. Since the Son is neither a part of the Father nor 2£ 
umoxeszévou rivéc, he must be é& ox byrwv; beafuare nai Rovay Umdory mpd xpdvav 
wai Tpd aiwvwy 6 vids. Ep. Arii ad Alex:... yevwvyoauvra uldv ovoyevy xpd ypdvayv 
aiavav, OF ov ual Tove ai@vuc ual Tz GAuw wemoityue... uTioja TOU Ocov TeAEiov... 
beayuare Tot Oecd mpd Kpdvwyv wai mpd uimvwy uricbévra, ual Td Civ wal TO Elvan 
wupe rod maurpoc eianddra xual rae ddEuc cuvurocrycavros aiuTH Tov maurpoc. OV 
yup 6 maryp dovs aitTm mdvTwy THY H“AYpoOVOeiay EoTEepyoEY ExUTOY wY ayEVVATwC 
tye: ty saute. myyy yep tort wadvrav, Bote pete eiow vrorrdces... ‘O vide 
aypivas yevuyfeio ovx Hv mpd rot yevvybyvar oud? yap tori kldiog % cvvaldios 4 
cuvayévyros TH mTarpl oud? Aun TH marpl TO eivar Eyer... "Apyy uvTov tortw 6 
Orde, apyel yup airot we O£d¢ avrot nal xpd avrot wy. Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin.: 
urictoy selva: nat beueriwrov nai yevyrov ry ovcle, according to Proverbs 8: ... 
O1dév eoriv én Tig otciug Tov OE0t, mdvTu OF RovaAyuars avTod yevdueva. Ep. 
Euseb. Nic. ad Arium.: rd wexotyévov ov jy mpiv yevécbar, ro yevojevoy Oe apyyy 
éuer vot elva:, Athan. Nazarb., ep. ad. Alex.: “ Why do you blame the Arians 
‘because they say that the Son xricua memonwras: e& ovx bvrav wal ev Trav wmavrayv 
éoriv? We are to understand by the hundred sheep of the parable all created 
beings, and thus the Son too is included.” Georg. Laod. ep. ad, Aiex.: “ Don’t 
blame the Arians because they say 4v more Ore ovx qv 6 uldc Tov cov, Isaiah too 
came later than his father.” Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Arianos. “ Don’t be afraid to allow 
that the Son is from the Father; for the Apostle says that all things are from 
God, although it is certain that all things are é& odx évrwy.’’ Thalia (de synod. 15): 
4 jedvas Hv, 4 dude dé ox Hy wpiv Umdpées. Arius for the rest seems to have considered 
the creation of this “Son” as simply a necessity, because God coz/d not create 
directly, but reguired an intermediate power. 


tn: 
< 
R 
So 4 


1 Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin.: “Ev tr ayévyrov, vy 0& TO Um’ auto dAybac nul ovx - 
tx THs ovolus uvrov yeyovec, nabdaov THs picEwS THG ayEVyTOU [Ly [LETEMOV, BAA 
yeyovis daoxeptig erepov TH dices x. TH duvduer. The ravrérys rie picews is 
rejected. Ep. Arii ad Alex.: uléy Urorrycavra idlm berjuars drpemrov nal avaar- 
Aotwrov. “Who says, therefore, that the Son is in everything like the Father in- 
troduces two “ ayévyyro.” Thalia: 14 pév pices bowep mévrec orm d8 avrig 6 Adyos 
dori rperréc, TH Oe ite abretourle, fwg Bovaeras, céver naabc' Ore rev roe bere: 

2 
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(e) Since the Son is, as regards his substance, unrelated to 
the Godhead,! he is not truly God, and accordingly has not 
by nature the divine attributes; he is only the so-called Logos 
and Wisdom. As he is not eternal, neither is his knowledge 
in any sense perfect; he has no absolute knowledge of God, 
but only a relative knowledge, in fact he does not even know 
his own substance perfectly, accordingly he cannot claim equal 
honour with the Father. * 

(f) Still the Son is not a creature and a product like other 
creatures; he is the perfect creature, zrticua TéAciov; by him 
everything has been created; he stands in a special relation 
to God, but this is solely conditioned by grace and adoption; 
the bestowal of grace on the other hand, is based on the stead- 
fast inclination of this free being to the good which was fore- 


Sdvera Tpémecbus nal airic Womep uel Yueic, Tper THs Hy QUcews... Asail things so far 
as their substance is concerned are unrelated to God and unlike Him, so too is the Logos 
BZAACT Plog Kel avouowes nark wmdvra THS TOU mur pos ovTlacs nui idioryTOSG. MEE pioeévace 
TH dice: nai amekevapévar nal ameryowspuévar nal dAACT pos ual aeroxol eiow 
ZAaAfAway ab ovola Tov maurpig ual rov viov- nui Tov ayiov mvevjeuroc; they are 
even avéuo mapemav aAAMAwY Telg TE ovolas nal OdEc«G Ex’ Lmerpov. Tov you Adyov. 
guciv sig Opmodryra dd&ys nal ovctuc &AACTpiOv Elva: MoAUTEAwS ExaTEepwY TOU TE 
murpog “ab Tov ayiou mvevaros. 6 vids Oinpyjeévog Eoriv nab” EauTdov ual auéeroxoc 
xara wédvra Tov matpoc. Thalia (de Synod. 15): “~Appyrog Qede icov oud? Feoioy ov, 
Gddoeov ever. 6 uidg YOsov ovdev exer TOU Oeot ual? Urdoracw ididryros oud? yxp 
tori ioog aAA? ode 6feoovatocg avTa&. The Triad is not of dolce débaic: aver iuinre: 
EauTals iow al vmocraces avr@y, elie THE jeteo EvdoddrEpa OdEaIC em Hretpov. BEvos 
Tov viod nar? ovoiav 6 warp, Ore kvapyos Umépye:. According to the letter of 
Eusebius to Paulinus it looks as if Eusebius held the unchangeableness of the 
Son to belong to his substance; he probably, however, only means that it had come 
to be his substance. At a later date many Arians must have attributed to the Son 
an original unchangeableness as a g7/¢ of the Father, for Philostorgius mentions. 
as a peculiarity of the Arian bishop Theodosius that he taught (VIII. 3): 6 Xprordc: 
TpEemTog yuev TH YE ioe: TH oinela. 

i Because of this sundering of the Father and the Son the Arians ata later date 
are also called “ Diatomites”” (Joh. Damasc. in Cotellier, Eccl. Gr. monum. L., p. 298).. 


2 Thalia (Orat. c. Arian I. 6): od? @ed¢ daybivdg éoriv 6 Adyos. He is only 
called God, but he is not truly God, «a? rH vii 6 maryp aépuros Umepye: nal ovre 
Cpav ore yiyvwonew TEAEing nal aupiRGs OUvara: 6 Adyos Tov éavTo TaTépu, ZAAX 
nol O yiyvooner nal 0 BAémer dvardywe Tore idlo1g eérporg olde nai Badmwes, Bomep nal 
Huei yryveonouev nore rHv iDlav Sdvauw. ‘O ulde rHv éavTow ovciav ovx olde. 
Euseb. Ces. ep. ad Euphrat.: Xpicrdg otx tori daybivig @ed¢. The conviction 
that the Son is not truly God, and that all lofty predicates attach to him only in 
a nuncupative sense, that he does not know the Father, is very strongly expressed 
in the fragment of the Thalia de synod, 15. 
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seen by God. Through God's bestowal of grace and by his 
own steady progress he has become God, so that we may now 
call him “only-begotten God”’, “strong God” and so on.! 

(g) All that Scripture and tradition assert in reference to the 
incarnation and the humanity of this being holds good; he 
truly took a human body (sux d&uyov); the feelings shewn 
by the historical Christ teach us that the Logos to whom they 
attach—for Christ had not a human soul—is a being capable 
of suffering, not an absolutely perfect being, but one who 
attains by effort absolute perfection. ? 

(2) Amongst the number of created powers (Suvéyeis) the Holy 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, independent 
Substance or Hypostasis, (odcie, wxdcrasis); for the Christian 
believes in three separate and different substances or persons, 
(oveiat, Yroctaces); Father, Son and Spirit. Arius apparently, 
like his followers, considered the Spirit as a being created by 
the Son and subordinate to him. * 


.1 Arii Ep. ad Euseb.:. raypyg O80 povoyevic, dvaAAoiwroe (in virtue of his will). 
Arii ep. ad Alex.: uvfdv jovoyevq.... xtica Tov Oot TéAEIov, AAW OVH we ev Téiv 
y p St tsa We: hore t/a ; 5 ics ea 
RTIGULATOV, YEVI4[La, ZAN OUY we ev THY Yevvyndrwv... Tlatyp dove avr mdvrwy 
‘ Fi c o> r4 c ~ / ~ S c rs * > o 
THY xAypovoyiav... “O vide fedvog Uro pedvou Tov marpoc Umecry. Thalia: rov uidv 
gy Tavry 5% coblia yeyevicba: vai radrys weréxovra wvodcba: bdvov copiav nal 
td x ~~ » 4 ry ~ by 4 » rd nt > ~ 
Adyov... Are Totro nui mpoyryywmouwy 6 @zdc tcecbar uardv avrdv, meoauRay AUTH 
Tavtyy Tyv ddékav dédmuev, yy kvOpmmog ual ex THS apEeTHe oye weTaX TATA wore 
2& Zpywv avrov, ay mpoéyvw 6 @edc, roovrov aurov viv yeyovéva: memoiyxe... Me- 
TOKR wakpirog Wowep ual of HAA madvrec oUTw nal aiToc AéyEeras dvouaTs (Ldvoy 
Odo... Odo eveyuev cic vidv eavrH Tévde rexvormomous troy ovdey exer TOU Oeov 
“al? Umécrauciy idiéryrog... The Son is Wisdom, Image, Reflection, Word ; God 
cannot produce a greater than He; @eot deayoe: 6 uldg ya‘nog nal boos toriv, e& 
dre nai ad’ ob ual dd Tore Ex TOU Oeov UméicTy, icyupds Oed¢ wy, but he extols 
the greater Father. Arius ap. Athan. Orat. I. c. Arian. 9: peroyy nat adrig ebeo- 
mousy. It is evident from Alexander’s letter to Alexander that Arius strongly 

emphasised the xpoxor¥, the moral progress of the Son. 


> 


2 Owing to the general uncertainty regarding the extent of the “ humanity ” 
which prevailed at the beginning of the controversy, the latter assertion of the 
Arians was not so energetically combatted as the rest. That the limitation of the 
humanity of Christ to a body originated with Lucian, is asserted by Epiph, Ancorat. 33. 


3 In the writings of Arius ota/e and umécrasrg are used as synonymous terms. 
The impersonal Spirit (Logos, Wisdom) indwelling in God the Father as Power, 
was naturally considered by the Arians to be higher than the Son. On this point they 
appeal liké the old Roman Adoptianists to Matt. XII. 31 (see Vol. IIL., p. 20 ff.). It 
is indeed not even certain whether Arius and the older Arians when they speak 
of a Trinity, always included the Holy Spirit. According to Athanasius de synod. 
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Alexander expressly notes that the Arians appeal to Scrip- 
ture in support of their doctrine, and Athanasius says that the 
Thalia contained passages of Scripture.’ The passages so 
frequently cited later on by the Arians; Deut. VI. 4, XXXII. 
80.) Prov. VIII. 221 Ps. XLV. 85-bit Xi. 23 7M ee 
WtexcXVI. 41, XXVIII 187k Ib S23, VI fie one 
BAP NLV: 28,) XVII 3) Wets I 365) 1 Cor. Te 24 eo 
Coles re? Philipp. (1. 6#&>Hebr. Peay ile ohms ieee 
XIII. 21; Mt. XXVI, 39, XXVII. 46, etc., will thus already 
have been used by Arius himself. Arius was not a systema- 
tiser, nor were his friends systematisers either. In this respect 
their literary activity was limited to letters in which they stirred 
each other up, and which were soon put together in a collected 
form. The only one amongst them before Eunomius and Aétius 
who undertook to give a systematic defence of the doctrinal 
system, was the Sophist Asterius, called by Athanasius the 
advocate (cuvyyopos) of the sects. He was a clever, clear-headed 
man, but he was quite unable to wipe out what was in every- 
body’s eyes the blot on his character, his denial of the Faith 
during the time of persecution.* There were various shades of 


15, we may conclude that their Trinity consisted of the following hypostases: (1) 
God as primordial without the Son; (2) God as Father; (3) the Son. Still this is 
not certain. 

1 Orat. I. c. Arian. 8. 

2 On Asterius see Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 30—33; II. 37; III. 2, 60; de decret. 
syn. Nic. 8, 28—31; de synod. 18, 19, 47. Epiphan. H. 76, 33 Socrat. I. 36; 
Philostorg. II. 14, 15 ; Hieron. de vir. inl. 94. Marcellus of Ancyra wrote against 
the principal work of Asterius, see Zahn, p. 41 ff. Athanasius attacked a cuvray- 
weriov of his. One of the main theses of this book was that there are two &yévyra. 
Asterius also discussed 1 Cor. I. 24, and indeed he took the correct view. His 
explanation too of the passage John XIV. 10, is worthy of note: eVdyaov Ori dix 
Toiro Elpyxev eauTov jdv ev TH marpl, ev éaur® dS? maéaw Tov warépa, ere? ATE 
Tov Adyov, by dueEnpyero, Exvrod hyow elvar, ZAAX TOU mT pdg O0EOWHOTOS THY OUVa/LLV. 
Upon this passage Athanasius remarks (Orat. III. 2) that only a child could be 
pardoned such an explanation. It is a point of great importance that Asterius, like 
Paul of Samosata, reckoned the will as the highest thing. Accordingly, to create of 
His free will is more worthy of God too than to beget (1. c. II. 60). Athanasius 
says that Arius himself made use of the work of Asterius, and in this connection 
he gives us the important statement of Asterius (de decret. 8) that created things 
are not able rig dupdrouv yerpog rod ayev4rou zpyaclay Paocrééa:, and that on 
account of this the creation of the Son as an intermediary was necessary. (See 
Orat. c. Arian II. 24.) 
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opinion amongst the followers and supporters of Arius. In Arian- 
ism in its more rigid form the tradition of Paul of Samosata 
and Lucian predominated, in its milder form the subordination 
doctrine of Origen. Both types were indeed at one as regards 
the form of doctrine, and the elements traceable to Origen 
won over all enlightened ‘Conservatives’. We may count 
Asterius too amongst the latter, at all events the unbending 
Philostorgius was not at all pleased with him, and Asterius 
subsequently approached near to the Semiarians. 

Previous to the Council of Nicaza, the letters of the bishop 
Alexander are, for us at all events, the sole literary manifestos 
of the opposite party. The Encyklica already shews that the 
writer is fully conscious he has got to do with a heresy of the 
very worst type. The earlier heresies all pale before it; no 
other heretic has approached so near to being Antichrist. Arius 
and his. friends are the enemies of God, murderers of the 
divinity of Christ, people like Judas. Alexander did not enter 
into theoretical and theological explanations. After giving a 
brief but complete and excellent account of the Logos doctrine 
of Arius, he sets in contrast with the statements contained in 
it, numerous passages from the Gospel of John and other quota- 
tions from Scripture.’ The sole remarks of a positive kind he 
makes are that it belongs to the substance or essence of the 
Logos, that he perfectly knows the Father, and that the supposi- 
tion of a time in which the Logos-was not, makes the Father 
anoyog ua &ooPoc. The latter remark, which for that matter of 
it does not touch Arius, shews that Alexander included the 
Logos or Son zz the substance of the Father as a necessary 
element. The second epistle goes much more into details, ? but 
it shews at the same time how little Alexander, in solving the 


1 John I. 1, 13, 18, X. 15, 30, XIV. 9, 10; Hebr. 1. 3, II. 10, XIII, 8; Ps. XLV. 25 
CX. 3; Mal. II. 6. The passages continued to be regarded by the orthodox as the 
most important. 


2 Theodoret I. 4. Exaggerations and calumnies of the worst kind are not wanting 
in this writing. The reproach, too, that the Arians acted like the Jews is already 
found here. Of more importance, however, is the assertion that the Arian christology 
gave countenance to the heathen ideas of Christ and that the Arians had also in 
view the approval of the heathen. Ebion, Artemas (see Athanas., de synod. 20) 
and Paul are designated their Fathers. 
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problem, was able definitely to oppose fixed and finished for- 
mulz to those of the Arians. The main positions of Arius are 
once more pertinently characterised and refuted. 

Alexander is conscious that he is contending for nothing less 
than the divinity of Christ, the universal Faith of the Church, 
when he refutes the statements that the Son is not eternal, that 
He was created out of the non-existent, that He is not by 
nature (Puce) God, that He is capable of change, that He went 
through a moral development (zgoxory), that He is only Son 
by adoption, like the sons of God in general, and so on.* He 
not only adduces proofs from the Bible in large numbers, * he 
has unmistakably in his mind what is for him a central, religious 
thought. Christ must delong to God and not to the world, be- 
cause all other creatures require such a being in order to attain 
to God and become the adopted sons of God. In order to make 
clear the possibility of such a being, Alexander uses by preference 
for the Son the expression which had been already preferred 
by Origen—‘‘the perfect image,” ‘the perfect reflection.” But 
even this expression does not suffice him; it gains deeper meaning 
by the thought that the Son as the image of the Father at the 
same time first clearly expresses the peculiar character of the 
Father. In the Wisdom, the Logos, the Power, the ‘Son is made 
known and the Father is characterised. To say that the reflection 
of the divine glory does not exist is to do away also with the 
archetypal light of which it is the reflection; if there exists no 
impress or pattern of the substance of God, then he too is done 
away with who is wholly characterised by this pattern or express 
image :’—yvmpiferas: 6 vidg ual 6 mary scopaxrypifetas. Td yap 
amavyacud Tig d0Eyg wy slums AEyE TUVaVaIpE! Kal TO mpwTOTUTOY 
Dis, ov éor dravyacue... TH LY svar ToY THo UmoTTaTEWS TOD 

1 The two last theses are rejected in a specially emphatic manner. Alexander 
repeatedly complains in this connection of the procedure of Arius in taking from 
the Holy Scriptures only such passages as have reference to the humiliation of the 
Logos for our sakes, and then referring them to the substance of the Logos. “ They 
omit the passages which treat of the divinity of the Son. Thus they arrive at the 


impious supposition that Paul and Peter would have been like Christ if they had 
always persisted in the good.” 


3 John I. 1—3, I. 18, X. 30, XIV. 8, 9, 28; Matt. Ill. 17, XI.2751 John V.1; 
Coloss, I. 15, 16; Rom) VIII g2;seb wiv 2) fs Prov. Vill ps0spesi il. 7.0 Xena, 
XXXV. 10; Is, LIIL. 8. 
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Oso yupaxtipe cuvevepsiras: xgeneivos, 6 mavrws wap adrov yvopox- 
tTypiCowevoc.. While in laying down this thesis and others of a 
similar kind, e¢.g., that the Son is the inner reason and power 
of the Father Himself, he approaches “Sabellianism,” the latter 
doctrine is repudiated in the most decided and emphatic way. 
But on the other hand again, not only is the supposition of two 
unbegottens (zyev|y|yrx) rejected as a calumny, but he repeatedly 
emphasises in a striking fashion the fact that the begetting of 
the Son is not excluded by the application to Him of the 
predicate always (ds1), that the Father alone is unbegotten, and 
that He is greater than the Son.‘ Alexander thus asserts both 
things—namely, the inseparable unity of the substance of the 
Son with that of the Father’ and their difference, and yet the 
one is held to be unbegotten and the other to be not unbe- 
gotten. In order to be able to maintain these contradictory 
theses he takes up the standpoint of Irenzeus, that the mystery 
of the existence and coming forth of the Son is an inexpressible 
one even for Evangelists and angels, and is no proper object of 
human reflection and human statement. Even John did not 
venture to make any pronouncement regarding the dvexdinyytos 
UmesTusig TOU ovoyevovs Oecd, *—the ineffable substance of the 
only begotten God. ‘‘How could anyone waste his labour on the 
substance of the Logos of God, unless indeed he were afflicted 
with melancholy?” lao dv mepiepydouird tis Tyv TOU O«od Adyou 
omcoracw, éxTig si By fuera oan diadérer AnDbsIs Tuy xdvo.. * 
1 From this it is plainly evident that the real point in dispute was not as to 
subordination and codrdination, but as to unity of substance and difference of 
substance. That the archetype is greater than the type is for Alexander a truth 
that is beyond doubt. He goes still farther and says: obxoty ri ayevwirm warpi 
oinetoy alma duaunréov, jeydéva Tov Elva: auTe Tov airiov AsyovTac, THOE via THY 
ApeoCovcay ryeyy dmoveeyréov, THY Lvapyov avr mapa Tov marpos yevyyow avaribevT ac. 
The expression “ 6yoodc10¢” does not occur in Alexander. 
On this expression, which was used by Arius, see Hort, Two Dissertations, 1876. 


> wo eo 


The respective passages in the letter have so many points of contact with expressions 
of Irenzeus (see Vol. II., pp. 230 f., 276 f.) as to make the supposition, which also 
commends itself for other reasons, very probable (see above, p. 14, note 1), that 
Alexander had read Irenzeus and had been strongly influenced by him. That Irenzeus 
was known in Alexandria, at least at the beginning of the third century, follows 
from Euseb., H. E. VI. 14. (Strange to say it has undoubtedly not been proved 
that Athanasius ever quotes from Irenzus.) Alexander shews that he is not throughout 
dependent on Origen. 
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Alexander’s actual standpoint is undoubtedly plainly expressed 
here. He does not wish to speculate; for the complete divinity 
of Christ is for him not a speculation at all, but a judgment 
of faith, and the distinction between Father and Son is for him 
something beyond doubt. But he sees that he is under the 
necessity of opposing certain formule to the doctrine of Arius. 
These are partly vague and partly contradictory:' “The Son 
is the inner reason and power of God,” ‘Father and Son are 
two inseparable things” (ddo aydpiora mpayuara), “ Between 
Father and Son there is not the slightest difference” (ditoryux), 
“not even in any thought” (0d0’ ayo: ride évvoias), “ There is 
only one unbegotten,” “The Son has come into being in con- 
sequence of a yévecig xa} molyoig’’ (an act of generation and 
production), “The Son has, compared with the world, an ineffable 
substance peculiarly his own” (id:érpomog dvexdijyytos UmoaTa>oIC), 
“He is povoyevys Od” (only begotten God), “His Sonship is 
by its nature in possession of the deity of the Father” (zarz 
Ducw tuyyavoucn THs marpinyg Gedrytos),* “Father and Son 
are two natures in the hypostasis” (ty vrecrace duo Duces *), 
between the Underived and he who has come into being out 
of the non-existent there is a weoirevourx Ducig povoyevys (the 
Son) or 4g ra baw && odu dvrav erolycey 6 waTyp TOD OE0d Adyou, 
H && adrod rod dvrog warpos yeyevyyteu,”’ (a mediating only begotten 
nature by which the Father of the God-Logos has made all 
things out of the non-existent, and which has been begotten 
out of the existent Father), “The Son has not proceeded out of 
the Father xard Taso Tay cwparov buourytaus, THlg ToMuls 4 THIS 
exdioipécewy ‘Amoppolaig (in the manner in which bodies are formed, 
by separation or by the emanation of parts divided off);” 


1 Alexander made no distinction between oveia, Umdcracic, dvcic. 


9 c 


2 "Ov rpémov yap 4 kppyros airot imdcracic douyxpirm vmepoxy edEe/yby Urep- 
nEeevy WavTw ol¢ avTog TO Elva Eyapicuro, oUTws nai 4 vidrys a’ToU nark dicw 
TuyyKavouta TYG marpinng BedryTos KAEuTM UmEpoKH Orapéeper THY OV avToU béces 
viorebévrwy. 


3 On John X. 30: dep dyoiv 6 udpiog ov marépa éuvriv avayopevwy oud? Txs TH 
Umocrdae: Ovo dices jeiav sive cubyviCwy, aA? bre THy marpinyy Eudeperay aupiPac 
mépuneyv cwlev 6 vids rod marpés, THy xark wmavra duobryTa avTov tx picews 
amouakdevoc ual amapdadauros eixdy rod marpds ruyydvwv nul rou Fpwrorumou 
ExTumoc Kupaxtyp. 
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still we may speak of a fatherly generation! (rurpix} deoyovla) 
which certainly is beyond the power of human reason to grasp.” 
“The expressions 7, as}, etc., (was, always), used of the Son, are 
undoubtedly too weak, but on the other hand, they are not 
to be conceived so as to suggest that the Son is unbegotten 
(ayévvytos); the unbeginning genesis from the Father (Zvapyo¢ 
yevvycig map to matpds) is his,—‘the Father is greater than 
the Son, to Him honour in the strict sense (cixciov d&lwma) is 
due, to the Son the dignity that is fitting (tiny douofovcx).” * 

These confused thoughts and formule contrast unfavourably 
with the clear and definitely expressed statements of Arius. 
Alexander’s opponents had a better right to complain of the 
chameleon-like form of this teaching than he had of that of 
theirs. When they maintained that it offered no security against 
dualism (two unbegotten, [éyévyrx]), ? or against Gnostic emana- 
tionism (7poB0ay, axcppoiw), or against Sabellianism (viordérwe), or 
against the idea of the corporeality of God, and that it contained 
flagrant contradictions, * they were not far wrong. But they 
cannot have been in the dark as to what their opponents meant 
to assert, which was nothing else than the inseparable, essential 
unity of Father and Son, the complete divinity of Christ who 
has redeemed us and whom every creature must necessarily 
have as redeemer. Along with this they taught a real distinc- 
tion between Father and Son, though they could assert this 
distinction only as a mystery, and when they were driven to 
describe it, had recourse to formule which were easily refuted. 


1 In the Confession of Faith which Alexander had put at the close of his letter, 
the Spirit, thé Church, and so on, are mentioned, According to Alexander, too, the 
Logos got only a body from Mary, who, for the rest, is called deordxos (see 
Athan. Orat. III. 29, 33). Mohler and Newman (Hist. Treatises, p. 297) consider 
Athanasius as the real author of Alexander’s encyclical epistle. Their arguments, 
however, are not convincing. 


2 Hence the reproach so frequently brought against this doctrine, that according 
to it Father and Son are “brothers”; see, ¢.g., Orat. c, Arian I. 14. Paul of Samo- 
sata had already brought this reproach against a// the adherents of the Logos 
doctrine. The Arians sought to make a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine that 
the Son is the perfect image of the Father, by pointing out that in this case the 
Son too must beget as well as the Father (Or. c. Arian. I, 21). 


3 See some of those adduced by them in Orat. c. Arian. I. 22: they are said 
to have pointed them out to children and women, 
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We may at this point give an account of the doctrine of 
Athanasius; for although it was not till after the Nicene Council 
that he took part in the controversy as an author,’ still his 
point of view coincides essentially with that of Bishop Alexander. 
It underwent no development, and considered from the stand- 
point of technical theology it partly labours under the same 
difficulties as that of Alexander. Its significance does not lie in 
the nature of his scientific defence of the faith, but solely in 
the triumphant tenacity of the faith itself. His character and his 
life are accordingly the main thing. The works he composed, 
like all the theological formule he uses, were wrung out of 
him. The entire Faith, everything in defence of which Athanasius 
staked his life, is described in the one sentence: God Himself 
has entered into humanity. * 

The theology and christology of Athanasius are rooted in 
the thought of Redemption, and his views were not influenced 
by any subordinate considerations. * Neither heathenism nor 
Judaism has brought men into fellowship with God, the point 
on which everything turns. It is through Christ that we are 
transported into this fellowship; He has come in order to make 


1 That he took an active interest in the Nicene Council is undoubted; see 
Theodoret I. 26, Sozom, I. 17 fin., but, above all, Apol. Athan. c, Arian. 6 and the 
work “de decretis.” The Arians drew special attention to the influence exercised by 
Athanasius, when deacon, on his bishop Alexander, and Athanasius did not contradict 
their statements; see also Gregor Naz. Orat. 21, 14. 


2 His chief works against the Arians are the four Orationes c. Arian—his most 


comprehensive work, containing mainly his refutation of the Arian Bible exegesis ; 
the fourth Oration is, however, either merely a sketch, or else it is not in its proper 
place along with the others; further, the treatises de decret. Nic. synodi, de 
sentent. Dionys, Alex., historia Arian. ad monachos, apologia c. Arian., apologia ad imp. 
Constantium, de synodis Arimini et Seleucize habitis, the Tomus. ad Antioch., and 
in addition the festival-orations and some lengthy letters, e.¢., that ad Afros episcopos. 


% To prove this it would be necessary to quote hundreds of passages. In none 
of his larger works has Athanasius omitted to base his anti-Arian christology on 
the thought of redemption, and wherever he gives this as the basis one feels that 
he is adducing what is his most telling argument. The manner too in which he 
was able, starting from this as the central point of his whole view of the subject, 
to justify what were purely derivative formule by referring them back to it, is 
well worthy of notice; cf. the Orat. c. Arian., espec. II. 67—70. The fact that 


his knowledge of scientific theology was sender is hinted at by Gregor Naz., 
Orat. 21. 6. 
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us divine, ze., to make us by adoption the sons of God and 
gods. But Christ would not have been able to bring us this 
blessing if He Himself had possessed it merely as a gift secundum 
pariticipationem, for in this case He only had just as much as 
He needed Himself and so could not proceed to give away 
what was not His own.' Therefore Christ must be of the sub- 
stance of the Godhead and be one with it. Whoever denies that 
is not a Christian, but is either a heathen or a Jew.” This is 
the fundamental thought which Athanasius constantly repeats, 
Everything else is secondary, is of the nature of necessary con- 
troversy. In the Son we have the Father; whoever knows the 
Son knows the Father. * This confession is at bottom the entire 
Christian confession. The adoration of Christ, which according 
to tradition, has been practised from the first, and which has not 
been objected to by their opponents, already, he says, decides 
the whole question. God alone is to be adored; it is heathenish 
to worship creatures. * Christ therefore shares in the divine 


1 Specially striking is what he says de synod. 51: Christ could not make others 
gods if He himself had, to begin with, been made God; if He possessed His god- 
head merely as something bestowed upon Him, He could not bestow it, for it 
would not be in His own power, and He would not have more than He needed 
Himself. Similarly Orat. I. 39, I. 30: Odx dpa naraBus eRearimby ZAAR LeAAOY 
éRearincey autos Tx Dedueva REeATimoEews ual Ei TOU PEAridioa: Kap naTaUpeRyxey, 
oux kpa puicbov oye Td aéyerbus, vids nal Oedc, ZAAX 4kAAOV adTdG ViomolycEY HULaS 
Th marph nai e4eoroiyce TovG avOpwmoUs yevdevoc avros kvOpmmos. Ovx dpa dvbpwmoc 
v Uorepoy yéyove Oebc, ZAAX Cede wy Vorepoy yéyovey kvbpwmos, Wa pkAAov yiekc 
geomonjoy. Il. 69, 1. 16: avrot rot viot weréyovres rot Oeot ueréyew Acyoucda, 
nah rourd eat 0 taeyey 6 Tlérpog a yévyrbe belas nowwvol picews. 

2 The frequent designation of the Arians as Jews and heathen, and together 
with this the designation “ Ariomanites,” were employed by Athanasius in a really 
serious sense; see de decret. 1—4, 27; Encycl. ad. ep. Agypt. et Lib.-13, 14; 
Orat. I. 38, IL. 16, 17, Ill, 16, 27sq. “ Abomination of the impious” XI. Festbrief, 
p- 122 (Larsow), 

3 Orat. I. 12: To the demand of Philip, “Shew us the Father,” Christ did not 
reply: PAére ry xricwv, but “He who sees me, sees the Father.” Orat. I. 16: rot 
viot peréyovres Tov cov weréye aeyoucba... 4 Tov viot Evvorw nal nardaywis 
yvaiols tor: wept tou warps, die TO Ex THS oVolas a’TOU idlov elvas yévvyed. I. 21. 

4 This is a point which is very frequently emphasised; see Orat. I. 10, I. 20, 
24, but chiefly II]. 16: Asaré/ ody of "Apesavol rosmira aAoyiSdpevor nai vootvres ou 
cuvapibuotow éavrovo perk tiv “EAAKvmv;, nai yep xaneivor, bomep nai obrot, TH 
urice: Aurpedouor mapz Tov urlouvra Tz mdvra Oedv' GAAX TO [Lev Ovoja TO “EAAY- 
vinoy dedyoucs, ose Tay ray avofray amdryy, THY d2 uolay exelvorg dscevoray uUmTro- 
xplvovras. nal yup ual rd copay abray, Urep eidbacw Adyery, ov Aéyouev O00 ayévvyrae, 
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substance. Athanasius did not draft any system of theology or 
christology. The real point at issue appeared to him to be quite 
simple and certain. We have to put together his doctrinal 
system for ourselves, and the attempts to construct such a 
system for him is not something to be entered upon lightly. 
A body of theoretical propositions resulted solely from the 
polemic in which he was engaged and also from his defence of 
the “‘Ooovciog.” Throughout, however, his thought in the final 
resort centres not in the Logos as such,’ but in the Divine, 
which had appeared in Jesus Christ. He has no longer any in- 
dependent Logos doctrine, on the contrary he is a Christologist. 
We accordingly give merely some of the main lines of his 
teaching. 

I. To acknowledge that the substantial or essential element 
in Christ is ‘‘God,’’ is to assert that there is nothing of the 
creature in this, that it does not therefore belong in any sense 
to what has been created. Athanasius insisted as confidently as 
Arius on the gulf which exists between created and uncreated. 
This constitutes the advance made by both in clearness.? Arius, 
however, drew the dividing line in such a way that with him 


paivovra: mpog amdryy trav aduepalwy Adyovres’ ddouovres yep: “ov agyopuev dvo 
ayévyra,” Agyoucs dd0 Ozode nai rovrove diaddpoue ¥xovrac rue veers, Td [ey 
yevnryy, Td O& ayévyrot, El 08 of adv “EAAyves év? ayev4rn “nal WoAAcisg yEevyTorc 
Aurpetovaw, obras O8 Evi dyevfrm nal évd yevyra, odd? orm diahépouoi “EAAA vay. 
This was the view of it which was still held at a later period also, The expression 
in the Vita Euthymii. (Cotel. Monum. IL, p. 201) c. 2, is full of meaning: Tod 
‘EAAyvia 00 AxEavrog 6 Tov "Aperavojuot réasios laxupiic expérer, 


1 It is very characteristic of Athanasius’ way of looking at things that with him 
the Logos in general retires into the background, and further that he expressly 
declines to recognise or to define the divine in Christ from the point of view of 
his relation to the world or in terms of the predicate of the eternal. Image, Reflec- 
tion and Son are the designations which he regards as most appropriate. See, ¢.2., 
Orat. IIL. 28: 0b rogotroy tx rot didlou yvupiCerat xv pos, Brov Ors uidg ears TOU 
Oeov viog yxp by dywpirrdés tors rod marpés.,. nai einay xal anmavyarue wy Tob 
marpos exer nal ryy aididryra rot 7 ur pos. 


2 Beyond Origen and the Origenists, who, though they too certainly make a 
sharp distinction between the Godhead and the creation, attribute with Philo an 
intermediate position to the Logos. The Eusebians held fast to this, and that is 
why Athanasius always treats them as Arians; for in connection with this main 
point the maxim in his opinion held good “Whosover is not with us is against us,” 
See Orat. IV, 6, 7; Encycl. ad ep. “Egypt, et Lib, 20; de decret. 6, 19, 20; ad 
Afros 5, 6, and the parallel section in the work “de synodis.” fee 
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the Son belongs to the world side, while with Athanasius He, 
as belonging to God, stands over against the world. 

z. Since the Divine, which has appeared in Christ, is not 
anything created, and since there can be no “middle” substance,’ 
it follows, according to the reasoning of Athanasius, that this 
Divine cannot in any sense be postulated as resulting from the 
idea of the creation of the world. God did not require any 
agent for the creation of the world; He creates direct. If He 
had required any such intervening agent in order to effect a 
connection with the creature that was to come into existence, 
this Divine could not have supplied Him with it, for it itself 
really belongs to His substance. /z this way the tdea of the 
Divine, which in Christ redeemed men, ts severed from the world 
zdea;* the old Logos doctrine 7s discarded; Nature and Revela- 
tion no longer continue to be regarded as identical. The Logos- 
Son-Christ is at bottom no longer a world principle, but, on the 
contrary, a salvation principle. * 


1 Orat. I. 15: If the Son is Son then that wherein He shares is not outside of 
the substance of the Father: rotro 0& ma&Aw eky erepov 4 mapk THy ovolay Tov viol 
70 looy romov amavr4ces, ecov MLAW EvpLonouévou ToUTOU Ex TOU muTpos nal TH, 
ovcias Tov viot, 4r1¢ woré eort. In putting it thus Athanasius corrected not only 
an incautious expression of Bishop Alexander (see above p. 24f.), but very specially 
the thesis of the Origenists of “The image and reflection which sprang from and 
was created out of the will” (see ¢.g., Euseb. Demonstr. IV. 3). But Arius himself, 
spite of all his efforts to avoid it, also arrived at the idea of a“ middle substance” 
between the Godhead and the creature, because according to him God had necessarily 


to make use of such-a being in order to be able to create at all. 


2 In contrast to this it holds good of the Arians that tov dypsoupyov rev GAwy 
Tog Towjacs cuvapihueyxowo: (Orat. I. c. Arian. T. I., p. 342). 


3 Jt is this which constitutes the most significant advance made by Athanasius, 
the real fruit of his speculation which took its start from the thought of redemp- 
tion. The Logos of the philosophers was no longer the Logos whom he knew and 
adored. The existence of the Logos who appeared in Christ is independent of the 
idea of the world. The creation of the world—abstractly speaking—might even 
have taken place without the Logos. This is the point in which he is most strongly 
opposed to the Apologists and Origen. No traces of this advance are to be found 
as yet in the works “c. Gent” and “de incarnat.” See, on the other hand, Orat. I. 
24, 25: ov udwver 6 Oedg mporrdrrwy, ovdé dobevel mpc rHyy Thy mdvTwy Epyaclay, 
Wha rov jsév vidv yebvog yedvoy xrioy, cig 08 THv Tay LAAwy dIyjesoupylav Umoupyot xai 
Poybot xpelav xn Tot viov. oud? yup ovde vméepbecty Eyer, Urep dv ebeayon yeverdat, 
Grad wovoy Abéayoe nai Uméory Tx mdvTa, nul TH PovAKuar: avTov ovdEls avbérryxe. 
Tivos ody tvexa ov yéyove rx Tavra mupz dvov TOU @eod rh mpocray Lari, H yéyove 
ual 6 vibg... adroyla wév otv whoa wup’ airois pucl 08 Buws mepi TovTOU, ws up 
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3. Scripture and tradition know of only oze Godhead; they, 
however, at the same time pronounce Christ to be God: they 
call the Divine which has appeared in Christ, Logos, Wisdom 
and Son; they thus distinguish it from God, the Father. Faith 
has to hold fast to this. But in accordance with this we get 
the following propositions : 

(a) The Godhead isa unity (~oveés). Therefore the Divine which 
appeared in Christ, must form part of this unity. There is only 
one underived or unbegotten principle; this is the Father. * 

(6) The very name Father implies, moreover, that a second 
exists in the Godhead. God has always been Father, and who- 


GéAwy 6 Oede THY yEevyryy urica: vow, ereldy Ewpa (44 OuVaLevyy aUTHY LET UT HKELY 
THG TOU marpoc auphrou weEipoo ual TG Maup’ ad’ToU Jytoupylac, mote: ual uTiCer 
mparacg jzdvov eva nal xauael rotrov uidv xual Adyov, Wa rovTou jeécou yevojevov 
obras Aormov nai THR mévra Ol aro yevécba: Suvyby Tatra od jzdvoy Elpynaciv, LAA 
nal ypd ae TeroAuynacw Evoébioc re nal’ Apetoc nal 6 bicus’Acrépioc. As against this 
view Athanasius shews that God is neither so powerless as not to be able to create the 
creatures nor so proud as not-to be willing to create them (¢ d& a5 amakidv o 
©&d¢ re hAAu epydoucbar, Tov jsév vidv edvoy eipydouro, TH 0% “AAA TH vii avE- 
rEtpicevy wo Boyde nal rovro pev avaksov Oeov: ovx tore yup ev be% rvpoc); he shews 
further from Matt. X. 29, VI. 25 f. that God cares for all things in the most direct 
way, and therefore has also brought them into existence. The same proof is given 
in de decret. 8. Athanasius thus did away with the latent dualism between the 
godhead and the creature which had existed in Christian theology since the time 
of Philo. God is creator in the directest way. This, however, implies that the Logos 
is discarded. If spite of this Athanasius not only retained the name, but also 
recognised the function of a mediator of creation and type of all rational beings, 
the reason was that he understood Scripture as implying this, and because he was 
not able wholly to free himself from the influence of tradition. But the Divine in 
Christ is no longer for him the world-reason, on the contrary it is the substance 
of the Father which—accidentally, as it were—has also the attributes of creative 
power and of the reason that embraces and holds ideas together. For Athanasius, 
in fact, the Son is the substance of the Father as the principle of redemption and 
sanctification. The most pregnant of his formule is in Orat. III. 6. in support of 
which he appeals to 2 Cor. V. 19: r0 (Osov Tig TOU maurpic ovoius Eoriv 6 usde, 
év & 4 uTlo1g Mpdc Tov Osdv xaryAAgooETO. 


1 That the Godhead is a unity, is a thought which Athanasius emphasised in 
the strongest way over and over again (“ov&g rH%¢ beéryroc), (2) also that there are 
not two underived or unbegotten principles (épya/), and finally (3) that the Father 
is the 2p%4, which because of this may be identified with the povds also, He retorts 
the charge of Polytheism brought against him by the Arians; they, he says, adore 
two gods (see above, note 4, p. 27). The best summary of his view is in Orat. 
IV. 1: povddu rig bedryros ddiaiperoy ual koyiorov Aexbely pele apyy bedryros nat 
ov Ovo apyal Shey xupiwg nal povapyia éoriv. 
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ever calls Him Father posits at the same time the Son; for 
the Father is the Father of the Son, and only in a loose sense 
the Father of the world and of men; for these are created, but 
the divine Trinity is uncreated, for otherwise it might either 
decrease again, or further increase in the future. ' 

(c) This Son, the offspring of the Father (yévvypa rod rarpoc), * 
was not, however, begotten in a human fashion as if God were 
corporeal. On the contrary, He has been begotten as the sun 
begets light and the spring the brook; He is called Son, 
because He is the eternal, perfect reflection of the Father, 
the image* proceeding from the substance of the Father; 


1 Orat. Il. 6: marépa ovx ty rig elrol, 4x UmapyovTOS viov 6 ev ToL ToLyTHY 
Agywy roy Ob» ov TavTwS ual TR yevdjevu Oyaot ors yup ual wpd THY wosyarwv 
moytyc 6 Of marépa Aéymy evbde ere Tov marpds cycuiver nai THy TOU Viov Urapes. 
One TovTO nal 6 migTEevwy Eic Tov uidy Eig Tov Watépa MiotEver Eig yup TO tOley THC 
Tou warpos ovcing micrEvEl, nai oUTwWS 4eia EcTIv 4 TioTiIC Eig Eve Oedv. II. 41. De 
decret. 30 fin.: Aéyovreg petv yp Exetvor Tov Oedy ayévyrov Ex THY VEvojévwv uUT oy 
Moyryy (Lovey Aéyouci, Wa nal rév Adyov motyua ocypdvwor nark THv idlav Hdovyy 6 
d& Tov Ocdiv marépa Aéyw edbvc ev a’TH ual Tov vidv cyuatver. The Sonisa second 
in the Godhead, see Orat. IIL. 4: Ovo jév iow, Ors 6 maryp matyp eos ual ody 6 
avroc vibe tore ual 6 vide vidc tors nal ovX 6 avTicg MauTyp ort (Lia OF 4 Porc. 
IV. 1: Bore dvo pedv elvar warépa nai uidv, uovdda dé bedryros addialpercv. The 
idea that the Triad must be from all eternity and be independent of the world, 
if it is not to be increased or diminished, is developed in Orat. I. 17. There is a 
strong polemic against the Sabellians in Orat. IV. 


2 In the theoretical expositions of his teaching Athanasius uses the expression 
vyévyue in preference to v/ds, in order to exclude the idea of human generation. 


3 “Reflection”, “Image”, “God of God”, are the expressions which always 
appeared to Athanasius to be the most appropriate. He preferred the first of these 
in order to exclude the thought that the Son proceeded from the will of the 
Creator. The light cannot do otherwise than 1 ghten, and it a/ways shines or 
lightens, otherwise it would not be light. The archetype projects its type necessarily. 
Following Origen he puts the whole emphasis on the eternal (Orat. I. 14: aldloc 
zoriy 6 vide nai cuvurdpye: + marp/) and necessary. If the Son were begotten by 
the will of the Father, He would be something contingent, a creation, and would 
have a beginning: though certainly He was not, on the other hand, begotten contrary 
to this will, as the Arians charge their opponents with believing (Orat. IIT. 62, 66), 
nor from some necessity superior to God, nor does the blessed Godhead undergo 
any kind of suffering (Orat. I. 16), on the contrary He proceeded from the substance of 
God ov wapz yvayy. Only the expression éx rig ovesuc suffices, as Athanasius over 
and over again makes plain; any intervention of the will here degrades the Son; 
for “the substance is higher than the will.” See the characteristic passage Orat. 
Ill. 62: bomep dvrimertas TH Rovayoer TO mapa yan, oUrws Umepnerrat ual mpoy- 
yeiras Tod Bovasvertar To nar dow. olntav pdtv ob» Tig RovAeuduevos nar aaneudl er, 
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He is called Wisdom and Logos not as if the Father were 
imperfect without Him,’ but as the creative power of the 
Father. ? ‘‘To be begotten” simply means completely to share 
by nature in the entire nature of the Father, implying at the 
same time that the Father does not therefore suffer or undergo 
anything. ° 

(dq) Consequently the assertions of the Arians that the Son 
is God, Logos, and Wisdom in a nominal sense only, that there 
was a time in which the Son was not, that He has sprung from 
the will of the Father, that He was created out of the non- 
existent or out of some other substance, that He is subject to 
change, are false, * On the contrary He is (1) co-eternal with the 


uiov 08 yews nar dow. ual rd ev Rovayoce: naracnevalouevoy Hpkuro yiverba 
nal t&wbév ears rot mootyrog 6 O& uidg Wibv tots THC OvTine TOU MuTpos YEwyus 
nai oun torw eewbev airot d1d ode RovaAcveras mepi avTov, Wu ey nal mEepi EavToU 
Ooxy Bovaevecbar Bow ovv Tov uricuaros 6 uldc UméepuErTa, TOTOUTM xui THG Pou- 
Ajcews TO TO xatx% dvow. The Father wills the Son in so far as He loves Him and 
wills and loves Himself (Orat. III. 66), but in so far as “willing” involves r4» ex” 
&udw for4», z.é., includes the ability not to will, the Son is not from the will of 
the Father. 


1 Athanasius rarely repeats the unguarded utterances of Bishop Alexander and 
others belonging to the orthodox party. The Father is for him, on the contrary, in 
and for Himself—if one may so put it—personal; He is vots and He is rg idfas 
Umocrdcews beaytyc. In one passage in his later writings (de decret. 15) he has, 
however, curiously enough, argued that the Father would be @aoyog and dcogoc, if 
the Logos were not from all eternity. 
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2 In order to give meaning to the expressions “ Logos”, “ Wisdom”, Athanasius 
could not avoid describing the divine in Christ as the wisdom, prudence, strength, 
might, creative power in God, see Orat. I. 17, III. 65. Still he rarely has recourse 
to these terms. 


3 After the beginning of the Arian controversy, though not before it (see c. 
Gent. 2), Athanasius made a thorough distinction between “to beget” and “to 
create.” “ Begetting” held good of the Father only in reference to the Son. It 
means the production of a perfect image of Himself which, while originating in 
His substance, has by nature a share in the evtire substance. That the Son shares 
in the emtére substance of the Father is a thought which was constantly repeated 
by Athanasius, Orat. I. 16: +d Gaws weréyerbar tov @edv lady gots Adyew Ore nal 
yev%. The begotten is thus 7dsov rig otciac ro’ Oot yéevyyuce (Orat. II. 24), which 
dices Eyer rHy marpixyy ovcfayv and in fact reae‘av. That God does not in consequence 
of this suffer or undergo anything, and that there is here no question of an emana- 
tion, aré points which he urges as against the Valentinians. 

4 The refutation of these propositions given by Athanasius takes a great number 
of forms; we may distinguish the religious-dogmatic, the dialectic-philosophic, the 
patristic and the biblical refutations (see Béhringer, Athanasius, pp. 210—240). 
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Father and (2) He is of the substance of the Father, ! for other- 
wise He would not be God at all, (3) He is by His own nature 
in all points similarly ° constituted as the Father, and finally He is 
all this, because He has one and the same substance in common 
with the Father and together with Him constitutes a unity, * 


For Athanasius himself the religious and biblical argument is the chief thing. Be- 
‘sides numerous passages from the Gospel of John, Athanasius quotes specially 
ejonne Veeco hemele4 se Matt Til n7.7 XVI Ss eRom, 1920, Ville 32, 1X. 5% 
Hebr. I. 3, XMS 85 Ps. I. 75) XLV.-2; Cll. 28, CXLV. 133 Is. XL. 28, Matt. 
XXVIII. 19 had for him supreme importance. Amongst the theses laid down by 
the Arians he had a special objection to that of the mpoxory of the Logos. 
Hence the strong emphasis he lays on the &rpexrros, 


1 “From the Father,’ as Athanasius says in several passages, would be sufficient 
if it were not possible to say, using the words in an improper sense, that every- 
thing is from God because it has been created by God. It is because the Eusebians 
make capital out of this that we must avow: éx To otvcl/uc rot marpdc; see de 
-decret. 19; de synod. 33 sq.: ad Afros 5. He entirely rejects the idea of a mere 
unity of feeling or doctrine between the Father and the Son (e.g., Orat. II. 11) 
for this would mean the disappearance of the Godhead of the Son. 


° 


2 The word “ dorog” means something more than our word “resembling” and 
something less than our word * similar”; our“ similarly constituted ” comes nearest 
it. The “¢osog” alone did not satisfy Athanasius, because it implicitly involves a 
difference and, above all, a distinction, and he says, moreover, that even dog and 
wolf, tin and silver are dorm. He, however, certainly applied the word in connec- 
tion with substance (vere ovci/a) or with “xar&e wmaévre” (e.g., de decret. 20) to 
the relation between Father and Son (6uofwo1g rot viot mpog Tov marépa nar rHy 
ouciay nai xarzx r4v gdvciv, de synod. 45). But still he found it necessary as a 
rule, at least at a later date, expressly to emphasise the ¢vérys—where he expresses 
himself in a less strict way we also find dyo:dryg alone—and in opposition to the 
Homoiousians was driven to add “é« rig ovatus’ to ‘‘djosodorog” in order to 
banish any idea of separateness. (de synod. 41). Yet he recognised at the same time 
(l.c.c. 53 sq.) that Gog is really an unsuitable word; for it cannot be used of 
substances, but only of oyypara xai woéryres. In connection with substances we 
say tavrdryc. Men resemble each other in general outline and character, but in 
substance they are 60 ve7¢; vice versa, man and dog are not unlike, but yet they 
are érepopuets. Thus duopvés and éoovcrv match each other, and in the same 
way érepopues and érepoovcwy. The phrase duos xar’ ovc/av always suggests a 
petoucia; TO yup Ouomwy moorys torhy, Yrig TH otcle mpooyevorr’ dy. Thus it is 
correct to say of created spiritual beings that they resemble God, not however in 
substance, but only in virtue of sonship. ‘Oosdéerog is in fact nothing, and 
when used of the real Son is consequently either nonsense or false. 

3 This is the key to the whole mode of conception: Son and Father are not a duality, 
but a duality in unity, i.¢., the Son possesses entirely the substance which the Father 
is; He is a unity with the unity which the Father is. Athanasius did not defend the 
idea of the co-ordination of the two as opposed to a subordination view, but the unity 
.and inseparability as opposed to the theory of difference and separateness. He, however, 
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but “substance’’ in reference to God means nothing else than 
“Being.” ' It is not the case that the Father is one substance 


expresses this as follows: in substance Father and Son are one; or, the Son has one and 
the same substance with the Father. Thus the expression “ z/a gvorcg” is often used for 
both; and so we have: ote/a #v torw avrog yewv4ous airov raryp (de synod. 48). The 
Son has the evdryg mpos Tov warépa (de decret. 23); He constitutes with Him a ad:a/peros 
évotys; there subsists between both evdry¢ Oolmoewe “atk THY OVTlAuY Kal naTau THY 
gvo1v. He expresses his meaning most plainly in those passages in which he attaches 
the ravréry¢ to Father and Son without prejudice to the fact that the Father is the 
Father and not the Son. Identity of substance, as Athanasius (de synod. 53) 
explains, is taurérys. Thus he says (Orat. I. 22): 6 vlog yet én Tou marpos THY 
sauréryta. In a passage of earlier date he had already said (c. Gent. 2): dove 
TH vii ual THe Wins kidibryrog Evvoay val yriow, Wa THY TauTéTYTU TOC WY Z.T.A- 
Later on, (de decret. 23): dvdyxy ai ev rodra tHy TauTéTyTa mpoG Toy EavTOU 
morépa awtev, 20: uy jedvov Gyorov Tov uidv ZAAR rairov TH Ouomoes ex TOU 
moarpos Elva... ov pedvov Gog AAR nak Adiaiperog eort THG.TOU muTpdg ovTias, 
nah vy pév eiow avroc nal 6 maryp. 24: evdrys nal ducky ididryc... TH» evéryTa 
THS Picews ual tHy Tavrdéryra Tov pwrds 4% deatp@uev. Orat. IV. 5 (and else- 
where): raryp év TH vii, vidc 2v TH marpi... 4 Tow viot bedrys Tov marTpds EorTr... 
4 bedrys ual 4 ididryg TOU marpog TO Elves Tou viot eor/. Thus bo0¢ is unsatisfactory 
not only because it does not express complete likeness, but, above all, because it 
does not express the unity upon which everything depends. The Son cannot, like 
human sons, go away from the Father, (de decret. 20) for He is in a more intimate 
relation to Him that a human son is to his father; He is connected with the 
Father not as an accident of which we might make abstraction (l.c. 12), but as 
76 tOsoy THO marpinys vmocrdcews (Orat. Il]. 65) or as Td fOsov TH6 ovclac Tov 
marpé¢ (frequently in de decret. Orat. I. 22), or as %dsov rio ovsiac row @eot 
yévyyze. Athanasius uses the words “#d:0¢”, “vvyot0c” frequently; they give the 
conception of Son a more extended meaning than it naturally has, so that the Son 
may not appear as éwbev dmawe Suorog and consequently as érepoovarog (de decret. 
23). The substantial unity of Father and Son is the fundamental thought of 
Athanasius. Atzberger therefore correctly says (op. cit. p. 117) ‘*There can be no 
doubt but that Athanasius conceived of the unity of the Father and the Son as a 
numerical unity of substance.” In Orat. III. 3 ff. where he puts himself to great 
trouble to state the problem that two are equal to one, he says: Ei xa? ¢repdv ori 
Oo yévvyea 6 vibe, GAAw rairév ear wo Okos nai Bv iow avrdo nal 6 maryp TH 
IDudryte ued olnedryts TAS dicEwS nat TH TavTéryts THC [tks bedryToc. We cannot 
therefore help being astonished (with Zahn p. 20) to find that Athanasius declines 
to use the word povoodcrog of the Son (see Expos. fidei 2: ott? ufomdropa ppo- 
yoUjev WG Of LaBEAALOL, A€yovTES [LovoovaLOY xa OU SjLoovoLOY Kal Ev TOUTW avaip- 
otvreg +6 elvat vidv); still he always says: pelav ofdapev ual dvyv bedryra rot 
marpéc. If the question is raised as to whether Athanasius thought of the Godhead 
as a numerical unity or as a numerical duality, the answer is: as a numericac 
unity. ‘The duality is only a relative one—if we may write such an absurdity— 
the duality of archetype and type. That the Arians called the Catholics “Sabel- 
lians’’ is expressly stated by Julian of Eclan. (August., op. imperf. V. 25). 

1 @cdryo, oictu, Umboraucis, idloTys Tig oVTias, OlnEdT YS THs ovTlus (UTOTTacEWC) 
are all used by Athanasius in reference to the Godhead as perfectly synonymous. 
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by itself and the Son another substance by itself and that these 
two are similarly constituted. This would do away with the 
unity of the Godhead. On the contrary, the Father is the 
Godhead ; this Godhead, however, contains in it a mystery which 
can only be approximately conceived of by men. It conceals 
within itself in the form of an independent and self-acting 
product something which issues from it and which also possesses 
this Godhead and possesses it from all eternity in virtue, not of any 
communication, but of nature and origin,—the true and real Son, 
the image which proceeds from the substance. There are not two 
divine ousias, not two divine hypostases or the like, but ove ousia 
and hypostasis, which the Father and the Son possess. Thus the 
Son is true God, inseparable from the Father and reposing in the 
unity of the Godhead, not a second alongside of God, but simply 
reflection, express image, Son within the oxe Godhead which cannot 


He had no word by which to describe Father and Son as different subjects, and 
indeed he never felt it necessary to seek for any such word. We cannot call 
iiéryg tH¢ ovciae anything special; for Athanasius by the very use of the word 
iidryg asserted the unity of the Father and Son. ‘Yaéeracig and ovcf/e are 
repeatedly described by him as identical; see de decret. 27; de synod. 41; ad 
Afros 4; 4 0 Uxéecracis ovclu tori, nal ovdév LAAO cylccivduevoy exer} aiTd TO 
by, Umrep “lepejsing Umuptwy evoudle: Aéeywv... 4 yup Uxdoracic nal 4 ovcia Umapkic 
zorw (so still in the year 370). Tom. ad Antioch. 6: vmécraciw piv aAgyouev 
Hyovjevor Tavroy Elva simety Umécrucw xai ovciay. The divine substance is, how- 
ever, nothing other than ro @y (pure Being); see ad Afr. l.c, and the decret. 22; 
Godhead is the ovc/a auurdayrroc... Td eds, ovdev erepoy 4 THY ovolay avrow 
Tou byroc cyuaiver. As opposed to this ¢vorg is the nature which attaches to the 
substance as the complex of its attributes; Athanasius distinguishes it from dic/a; 
hence the formula often used: xark TH» ovciav ual xare rHv vow (e.g., de synod. 
45) see also Tom. ad Antioch 6, where Athanasius after the words above quoted, 
continues: play 52 dpovotjev die +d én To ovciuc TOU murpdc Elva: Tov vidy Kat 
die thy TauTéryra Tio dicews jeiav yup bedryra nal elev Elvan THY TAdTYS hvoLW 
miorevouzev. Orat. I. 39: The Son is $voes nur? otclav ratirz. When, however, 
Athanasius asserts the numerical unity of the Ousia of Father, Son, (and Spirit) 
he is thinking of it both as being that which we call “substance” and also as 
what we call “subject”, so that here again, too, what is obscure is not the unity, 
but the duality (triad) as in Irenzeus. In de synod. 51 the conception of the Ousia 
as involving three substances, ¢.¢.. a common genus and two co-ordinate “ brothers” 
ranged under it, is expressly rejected as “EAAWvwy Epleyvetas. It is only the one 
passage: Expos. fid. 2, (see above) where Athanasius rejects peovoovaroc, that betrays 
any uncertainty on his part. It stands quite by itself. Otherwise by ovc/x he 
understands the individual or single substance which, however, as applied to God, 
is the fulness of all Being, a view which allows him to think of this substance 
as existing in wonderful conditions and taking on wonderful shapes. 
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and ought not to be thought of apart from reflection, express 
image, and Son. He has everything that the Father has, for 
He actually possesses the ousia of the Father; He is d“oovcr0c, * 
of the same substance. Only He is not actually the Father, for 
the latter is also His source and root, the Almighty Father, 


the only unbegotten principle. ° 


1 The meaning of this word will be clear from what was said in the preceding 
discussion. It signified oneness of substance, not likeness of substance, “ unius 
substanticz.” Father and Son possess in common one and the same substance, 
substance in the sense of the totality of all that which they are. This is how 
Athanasius. always understood the word, as Zahn (op. cit., pp. 10—32) was the 
first to point out in opposition to the long current erroneous interpretations of it. 
It is in fact equal to rauroderos, the meaning which the Semiarians also attached 
to it (Ephiph. H. 73. 11). Athanasius neither discovered the word, nor had héany 
special preference for it; but he always recognised in it the most fitting expression 
wherewith to repel Arians and Eusebians; see on the adoption of the word into 
the Nicene Creed and the history of its interpretation, the discussions which follow. 


2 This is an important point in the Athanasian doctrine and balances in some 
degree the thoughts comprised in the word “‘éuoodcr0¢.” From some passages it 
certainly appears as if the statement that the Son has everything in common with 
the Father (according to Holy Scripture) except the name of Father (see Orat. II. 4 
fin; III, 6; de synod. 48, 49; frequently as in Orat. I. 61, the language is paradox- 
ical to the verge of absurdity) expressed a merely nominal distinction between 
Father and Son. According to this, He is either identical with the Father, or a 
part of the Father’s substance, or an attribute of God, or a kind of pendicle 
which has emanated from the Father; but all these modes of conception were 
considered at the time to be “Sabellian ”: they were condemned already. In order 
to escape them or rather because he himself considered them to be false, Athana- 
sius in the proper place strongly emphasised the idea that the Father is the entire 
monad, that He is the &pyy for the Son too, that it is in fact the ousia of the 
Father which the Son has received, that thus the conception of the Father as the 
sole ©£65 mavroxpérwp maintains the unity of the Godhead. The Father is the 
ie apyxy4 (Orat. IV. 1); there are not two or three Fathers (III. 15); there is ¢y 
eldog $eéryros, which is the Father, but rd eid0¢ rotiré tor: nal tv rH vif (1, Cys 
the- Father is 6 ©eé¢. He alone is airég 6 Oedc, He alone is the unbegotten God 
(Expos. fid. I); the Son is a yévvyza, even though He has not come into being. 
Accordingly the Father is sufficient for Himself (Orat. II. 41), and 4 otcfe rot 
mars sori apyy al pia nal myyy rot viot. The “duooders” does not thus 
include any absolute co-ordination. According to Athanasius all men are éoodc10: 
relatively to each other, because they are dyoyevets and doves (de synod. 52 sq,) 
and yet spite of this we find amongst them superiority and subordination, The 
same is the case here. Athanasius maintains the inseparable unity of substance of 
Father and Son, the unity of the Godhead; but this idea is for him applicable 
only in virtue of another, according to which the Father has everything of Him- 
self while the Son has everything from the Father. Father and Son, according to 
Athanasius, are not co-ordinate equal substances, but rather one single substance, 
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(4) The language used of Christ in Scripture to express what is 
human and belonging to the creature, has, always and only, refer- 
ence to the human nature which He took upon Him in order to re- 
deem men. Since He who is by nature God took upon Him a body 
in order to unite with Himself what is by nature man in order that 
the salvation and deification of man might be surely accomplished, 
He also along with the body took to Himself human feelings. So 
complete, however, is the identity of the humanity of Christ with 
the nature of humanity as a whole that we may, according to 
Athanasius, refer the statements of Scripture as to a odes 
endowment and exaltation of Christ, to the whole humanity. ' 
Complete too, however, was the union of the Son of God with 
humanity, which Athanasius, like Arius up to the time of the 
Apollinarian controversy, usually thought of as ‘“ Flesh,” ‘“‘ vesture 
of the Flesh.” * Because the body of the Logos was really His 
own body—although we must discard the thought of variation, 
of change *—and because this union had become already perfect 
in Mary’s body, * everything that holds good of the flesh holds 


whith involves the distinction of apyy4 and yévyyja, and thus of principle and 
what 1s deduced, and in this sense involves a subordination, which, however, is not 
analogous to the subordination in which the creature stands to God. 


1 See Orat. I. 41: Tyo avdpwrdryrde ect 4 Ubwors, z.e., not of the humanity 
of Christ, but of humanity as a whole: c. 42: When Scripture uses the word 
opaiieese ’’ in reference to what God does to Christ, this is not said of the 
Logos, but on our account: 0 44%¢ nal drip quay Tovro maAW wep ai’Tou yé- 
ypamra. omen yup wo tvIpwroc 6 Xpiordc amébave ual vpaby, ovrw> we kvOpwmoc 
AEVET HL ecepera! Onrep elyey del wo @Oedc, Wa cig Huds Pbdoy nal 4 roadry 
Sobetoc xépic. The human race is thereby enriched. c. 43: By our kinship with 
the body of Christ we too have become a temple of God and are henceforth made 
sons of God, so that already in us the Lord is adored. “Therefore hath God 
also exalted Him’”—this signifies our exaltation. 


2 So correctly Baur. I have not found Dorner’s statement that the presup- 
position of a human soul occupies the background of the whole view of Athana- 
sius “of the incarnation and redemption as affecting the totality of man”? (op. cit. I. 
P- 957) to be supported by evidence. From what is alleged by Dorner it merely 
follows that Athanasius did not reflect on the subject. Baur, however, meanwhile 
goes too far when he expresses the opinion that Athanasius designedly left the 
human soul of Christ out of account; on the contrary, by the term ‘‘Flesh’’ he 
understood the whole substance of ee (see Orat. III. 30) and did vot feel there 
was any necessity for studying the question as to the position occupied by the soul. 


3 Orat. IV. 31. 
4 Orat. IV. 32—34. 
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good of the Logos also, and this is true of all sufferings even,— 
although He was not affected by them so far as His Godhead 
is concerned, '—and Mary is the mother of God. Athanasius 
also refers to the incarnate Logos the J/ocus classicus of the 
Arians, Prov. VIII. 22, 23, 2 with which Eustathius of Antioch 
likewise occupied himself.* Finally, Athanasius spoke also of a 
mpoxomy or progress in reference to the incarnate Logos, of an 
increase in the manifestation of God in the body of Christ, by 
which he means that the flesh was more and more completely 
irradiated by the Godhead: 1d dvdpamwov ev TH coin mpoéxomrey,' 
(the human advanced in wisdom). 


How are the two mutually opposed doctrines to be judged 
from the standpoint of history, of reason, and of the Gospel? 
Each party charged the other with holding doctrines which 
involved contradictions, and, what is of more consequence, 
they mutually accused each other of apostasy from Christianity, 
although the Arians never advanced this charge with such 
energy as the opposite party. We have first of all to ascertain 
definitely how much they had in common. Religion and doc- 
trine are with both thoroughly fused together,’ and, indeed, 
formally considered, the doctrine is the same in both cases, 
z.e., the fundamental conceptions are the same. The doctrine 
of the pre-existent Christ, who as the pre-existent Son of God 
is Logos, Wisdom, and world-creating Power of God, seems 
to constitute the common basis. Together with this both have 
a common interest in maintaining the wzzty of God and in 


1 Orat. I. 45, Ill. 30—33. 


2 Almost the whole second oration against the Arians is devoted to the task 
of refuting the use made by them of this passage. 


3 Theodoret, H. E. I. 8. 


4 Orat. III. 53: AvEdvovrog ev yaimia rot cwpuroc, cuverediooTo ey aUTH xal y 
THg bedryros havépwoig... rd kvbpmmrivoy mpodnowrev, umepuvahaivoy nar’ bAryov rHy 
avbpwmivyy dicw al beomoodjevoy ual Opyavoy Tie codlas mpog THY evepyeray THe 
beoryrog nal THY exaaubiv avrg yevopuevov, 

5 Both thus occupy the stage of development which was described in Vol. III, 
pp. 113—118. We may say meanwhile, and what follows will prove it, that the fusion 
of a theoretical doctrine with religion was more thorough in the case of Arianism 
than with Athanasius. 
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making a sharp distinction between Creator and creature. 
Finally, both endeavour to base their doctrines on Scripture 
and at the same time claim to have tradition on their side, as 
is evident in the case of Arius from the introduction to the 
Thalia. Both are, however, convinced that the final word lies 
with Scripture and not with tradition. 

I. We cannot understand Arianism unless we consider that 
it consists of two entirely disparate parts. It has, first of all, 
a Christ who gradually becomes God, who therefore develops 
more and more in moral unity of feeling with God, progresses 
and attains his perfection by the divine grace. This Christ is 
the Saviour, in so far as he has conveyed to us the divine 
doctrine and has given us an example of goodness perfectly 
realised in the exercise of freedom. When Arius calls this 
Christ Logos it appears as if he did this by way of accommoda- 
tion. The conception of Arius here is purely -Adoptian. But, 
secondly, with this is united a metaphysic which has its basis 
solely in a cosmology and has absolutely no connection with 
soteriology. This metaphysic is dominated by the thought of 
the antithesis of the one, inexpressible God, a God remote from 
the world, and the creature. The working-out of this thought 
accordingly perfectly corresponds with the philosophical ideas 
of the time and with the one half of the line of thought 
pursued by Origen. In order that a creation may become 
possible at all, a spiritual being must first be created which 
can be the means. whereby a spiritual-material world can be 
created. This cannot be the divine reason itself, but only the 
most complete image of the divine reason stamped on a created, 
freely acting, independent being. With this we have arrived 
at the Neo-platonic origination. Whether in order to find a 
means of transition to the world we are to speak of ‘God, 
the essential voi¢ of God, the created Logos,” or “God, the 
created Logos, the world-spirit,”” or are to arrange the terms in 
some other way, is pretty much a matter of indifference, and 
to all appearance Arius laid little stress on this. It is the 
philosophical triad, or duad, such as we meet with in Philo, 
Numenius, Plotinus etc. These created beings which mediate 
between God and the creature are, however, according to Arius, 
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to be adored, 2.e., zt zs only as a cosmologist that he ts a strict 
monotheist, while as a theologian he ts a polytheist. This again 
perfectly corresponds to the dominant Hellenic view. Arius in 
fact occupies a place, so to speak, on the extreme left, for the 
energetic way in which he emphasises the thought that the 
second ousia has been created out of the free will of God, 
that it is foreign to the substance of God, that as a creaturely 
substance it is capable of change and definable, and, above all, 
the express assertion that this “Logos” and “Son” is “‘Logos”’ 
and ‘‘Son”’ merely nominally, that in no sense whatever is an 
emanation or anything of that kind to be thought of here, but 
simply a creatzon, is surprising even in the sphere of Hellenic 
philosophy. That this created Logos which made possible the 
further creation has appeared in Jesus Christ and has in human 
vesture developed into God and has therefore not been lowered, 
but on the contrary has been exalted by His being man, is 
accordingly what constitutes the uniting thought between the 
two parts of the system. 

In the other case, as here, the expressions “ pre-existent Son 
of God,” “Logos,” ‘ Wisdom” are plainly only an accom- 
modation. They are unavoidable, but not necessary, in fact 
they create difficulties. It clearly follows from this, however, 
that the doctrine of Origen does not constitute the basis of 
the system—in so far as its Christology is concerned—and that 
what it has in common with the orthodox system is not what 
is really characteristic of it, but is on the contrary what is 
secondary. The Arian doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in 
the doctrine of Lucian of Samosata,' as is proved, above all, by 
the strong emphasis laid on the creaturehood of the Redeemer 
and by the elimination of a human soul. We know what 
signification this had for Origen. Where it is wanting we can 
no longer speak of Origenism in the full meaning of the word. 
But it is correct that the cosmological-causal point of view of 
Origen, this one side of his complicated system, was appropriated 


1 See above p. 3, and in addition Athan. Orat. III. 51: The view of Lucian 
of Samosata is the idea of the pure creaturehood and humanity of the Redeemer 
O TH jeev Ouvdeer ual vice ppovetre, TH ds dvdjecers jedvev apverobe Die Tove avOpwrouc. 
This is no mere trick of logic, although the alleged motive of the correction of the 
Adoptianist doctrine is assuredly incorrectly described. 
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by Arius, that is by Lucian. Meanwhile it has to be added that 
it was not peculiar to Origen. He made an effort to get beyond 
it; he balanced the causal-cosmological point of view, according 
to which the Logos is a heavenly xzicuxz, by the soteriological, 
according to which He is the essential and recognisable image 
of the Father, which constitutes an essential unity with the 
Father. Of this there is nothing in Arius.’ 

Arianism is a mew doctrine in the Church; it labours under 
quite as many difficulties as any other earlier Christological 
doctrine; it is, finally, in one important respect, really Hellenism. 
which is simply tempered by the constant use of Holy Scripture. 
It is a new doctrine; for not only is the frank assertion of the 
creaturehood and changeableness of the Logos in this sharply 
defined form, new, spite of Origen, Dionysius Alex., Pierius and 
so on, but, above all, the emphatic rejection of any essential 
connection of the Logos with the Father. The images of the 
source and the brook, the sun and the light, the archetype and 
the type, which are almost of as old standing in the Church as 
the Logos-doctrine itself, are here discarded. This, however, 
simply means that the Christian Logos- and Son-of-God-doctrine 
has itself been discarded. Only the old names remain. But new 
too, further, is the combination of Adoptianism with the Logos- 
cosmology, and if the idea of two distinct Logoi and two Wis- 
doms is not exactly new, it is a distinction which had never 
before this been permitted. 

Athanasius exposed the inner difficulties and contradictions, 
and in almost every case we may allow that he has right on 
his side. A son who is no son, a Logos who is no Logos, a 
monotheism which nevertheless does not exclude polytheism, 
two or three ousias which are to be revered, while yet only 
one of them is really distinct from the creatures, an indefinable 
being who first becomes God by becoming man and who is 
yet neither God nor man, and so on. In every single point 
we have apparent clearness while all is hollow and formal, a 
boyish enthusiasm for playing with husks and shells, and a 


1 We do not know whether or not Arius appealed to Origen. The later Arians 
undoubtedly quoted him in support of their views; they seem, however, to have 
appealed most readily to Dionysius of Alex. See Athan. de sentent. Dionysii. 
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childish self-satisfaction in the working out of empty syllogisms. ' 


This had not been learned from Origen, who always had facts 
and definite ends in view when he speculated. 

But all this might be put up with if only this doctrine were in 
any way designed to shew how communion with God ts arrived 
at through Christ. This is what we must necessarily demand ; 
for what the ancient Church understood by “redemption” was 
in part a physical redemption of a very questionable kind, and 
it would not necessarily have been anything to be regretted if 
anyone had emancipated himself from this “redemption.” But 
one has absolutely nowhere the impression that Arius and his 
friends are in their theology concerned with communion with 
God. Their doctrina de Christo has nothing whatever to do 
with this question. The divine which appeared on earth is not 
the Godhead, but one of its creations. God Himself remains 
unknown. Whoever expresses adherence to the above proposi- 
tions and does this with unmistakable satisfaction, stands up 
for the unique nature of God, but does this, however, only that 
he may not endanger the uniformity of the basis of the world, 
and otherwise is prepared to worship besides this God other 
“Gods” too, creatures that is; whoever allows religion to dis- 
appear in a cosmological doctrine and in veneration for a heroic 
teacher, even though he may call him ‘perfect creature,” 
xtice Tédrsiov, and revere in him the being through whom this 
world has come to be what it is, is, so far as his religious way 
of thinking is concerned, a Hellenist, and has every claim to be 
highly valued by Hellenists. * 

The admission that the Arians succeeded in getting a grasp 
of certain features in the historical Christ presented to us by 
the New Testament, cannot in any way alter this judgment. 
In this matter they were far superior to their opponents; but 
they were absolutely unable to make any velzgzous use of what 
they perceived. They speak of Christ as Paul of Samosata 
does, but by foisting in behind the Christ who was exalted to 
be Lord, the half divine being, logos-creature, Adyvos-xticua, 


1 See the tractate of Aétius preserved in Epiphanius; but the older Arians had 
already acted in the same way. 
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* There are some good remarks on Arianism in Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte I., 
Pp. 232, 234; also in Richter, Westrém. Reich, p. 537. 
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they deprived the most valuable knowledge they had of all 
practical value. Paul could say in a general way: ra xpxrov- 
eve TE Adyw THG DUosws oon Eyer Erawovr re dE oyéoe: Dialas 
upaToumsve umspaweitas (what was accomplished by the Logos 
of nature deserves no praise, but what was accomplished in the 
state of love is to be praised exceedingly). Such a statement 
was made impossible for the Arians by the introduction of 
cosmological speculation. What dominates Paul’s whole view 
of the question—namely, the thought that the unity of love and 
feeling is the most abiding unity, scarcely ever finds an echo 
amongst the Arians, for it is swallowed up by that philosophy 
which measures worth by duration in time and thinks of a 
half-eternal being as being nearer God than a temporal being 
who is filled with the love of God. We cannot therefore 
finally rate very high the results of the rational exegesis of 
christological passages as given by the Arians; they do not 
use them to shew that Jesus was a man whom God chose for 
Himself or that God was in the man Jesus, but, on the contrary, 
in order to prove that this Jesus was no complete God. Nor 
can we put a high value on their defence of monotheism either, 
for they adored creatures. What is alone really valuable, is the 
energetic emphasis they lay on freedom, and which they adopted 
from Origen, but even it has no religious significance. 
Had the Arian doctrine gained the victory in the Greek- 
speaking world, it would in all probability have completely 
ruined Christianity, that is, it- would have made it disappear in'\)\- 
cosmology and morality and would have annihilated religion in | 
the religion. “The Arian Christology is inwardly the most unstable, 
and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the Christologies to 
be met with in the history of dogma.”' Still it had its mission. 
The Arians made the transition from heathenism to Christianity 
easier for the large numbers of the cultured and half-cultured 
whom the policy of Constantine brought into the Church. They 
imparted to them a view of the Holy Scriptures and of 
Christianity which could present no difficulty to any one at that 
period. The Arian monotheism was the best transition from 
polytheism to monotheism. It asserted the truth that there is 


1 Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 65. 
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one supreme God with whom nothing can be compared, and 
thus rooted out the crude worship of many gods, It con- 
structed a descending divine triad in which the cultured were 
able to recognise again the highest wisdom of their philo- 
sophers. It permitted men to worship a demiurge together with 
the primal substance, zpaTy odcix; it taught an incarnation 
of this demiurge and, on the other hand again, a theopovesis, 
and was able skilfully to unite this with the worship of Christ 
in the Church. It afforded, in the numerous formule which 
it coined, interesting material for rhetorical and dialectic exer- 
cises. It quickened the feeling of freedom and responsibility 
and led to discipline, and even to asceticism. And finally, it 
handed on the picture of a divine hero who was obedient 
even to death and gained the victory by suffering and patience, 
and who has become a pattern for us. When transmitted along 
with the Holy Scriptures, it even produced a living piety’ 
amongst Germanic Christians, if it also awakened in them the 
very idea to which it had originally been specially opposed, 
the idea of a theogony. What was shewn above—namely, 
that the doctrine was new, is to be taken cum grano salts; 
elements which were present in the teaching of the Church 
from the very beginning got here vigorous outward expression 
and became supreme. The approval the doctrine met with 
shews how deeply rooted they were in the Church. We cannot 
but be astonished at the first glance to find that those who 
sought to defend the whole system of Origen partly sided with 
Arius and partly gave him their patronage. But this fact ceases 
to be striking so soon as we consider that the controversy 
very quickly became so acute as to necessitate a decision for 
or against Arius. But the Origenists, moreover, had a very 
strong antipathy to everything that in any way suggested 
““Sabellianism”; for Sabellianism had no place for the pursuit 
of Hellenic cosmological speculation, z.e., of scientific theology. 
Their position with regard to the doctrine of Athanasius was 
thereby determined. They would rather have kept to their rich 
supply of musty formule, but they were forced to decide for Arius. 


1 The figure of Ulfilas vouches for this; his confession of faith (Halm, § 126) 
is the only Arian one which is not polemical. 
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Il. Nothing can more clearly illustrate the perverse state of 
the problem in the Arian-Athanasian controversy than the 
notorious fact that the man who saved the character of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of living fellowship with God, was the man 
from whose Christology almost every trait which recalls the 
historical _ Jesus of Nazareth was erased. Athanasius cctenid 
edly retained the most important feature—namely, that Christ 
promised to bring men into fellowship with God. But while he 
subordinated everything to this thought and recognised in 
redemption a communication of the divine zature, he reduced 
the entire historical account given of Christ to the belief that 
the Redeemer shared in the nature and unity of the Godhead 
itself, and he explained everything in the Biblical documents 
in accordance with this idea.! That which Christ is and is for 
us, is the Godhead; in the Son we have the Father, and in 
what the Son has brought, the divine is communicated to us. 
This fundamental thought is not new, and it corresponds with 
a very old conception of the Gospel. It is not new, for it was 
never wanting in the Church before the time of Athanasius. 
The Fourth Gospel, Ignatius, Irenzeus, Methodius, the so-called 
Modalism and even the Apologists and Origen—not to mention 
the Westerns—prove this; for the Apologists, and Origen too, 
in what they say of the Logos, emphasised not only His dis- 
tinction from the Father, but also His unity with the Father. 
The Samosatene had also laid the whole emphasis on the unity, 
although indeed he was not understood.” But not since the days 
in which the Fourth Gospel was written do we meet with any- 


1 Anyone, on the other hand, who, like Arius, held to the idea of a developing 
and struggling Christ was not able to conceive of Him as Redeemer, but only as 
teacher and example. This was the situation: the Bible accounts of Christ did not 
favour and establish the sole idea which was held at the time regarding fellowship 
with God and redemption, but, on the contrary, they interfered with it. 


2 Athanasius always appealed to the collective testimony of the Church in support 
of the doctrine which he defended. In the work, de decret, 25 sq., he shews that 
the words éx rg ovelus and 6oovc10g were not discovered by the Nicene Fathers, 
but, on the contrary, had been handed down to them. He appeals to Theognostus, to 
the two Dionysii and Origen, to the latter with the reservation that in his case 
it is necessary to distinguish between what he wrote yuzveering and what he 
wrote of a positive character. It is one of the few passages in which he has 


thought of Origen. 
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one with whom the conviction is so definite, thought out with 
such an assurance of victory, expressed so strongly and so 
simply, and of such an absolute kind, as it is with Athana- 
sius. All the rest by introducing qualifying thoughts in some 
way or other, brought an element of uncertainty into their 
feeling of its truth, and impaired its strength. That in the age 
of Constantine during the greatest revolution which the Church 
has experienced and which was so fraught with consequences, 
the faith represented by Athanasius was confessed with such 
vigour, is what saved the Christian Church. Its faith would 
probably have got entirely into the hands of the philosophers, 
its confession would have become degraded or would have been 
turned into an imperial official decree enjoining the worship of 
the “clear-shining Godhead”, if Athanasius had not been there 
and had not helped those who shared his views to make a 
stand and inspired them with courage. 

But at the beginning of the Fourth Century the form of ex- 
pression for the belief in the unity of the eternal Godhead and 
its appearance in Jesus. Christ was already sketched out. It 
was as little allowable to think of a unity of living feeling, of 
will and aim alone, as of the perfect identification of the persons. 
The doctrines of the pre-existing Son of God, of the eternal 
Logos, but, above all, the view that everything valuable is 
accomplished in the zature only, of which feeling and will are 
an annex, were firmly established. Athanasius in making use 
of these presuppositions in order to express his faith in the 
Godhead of Christ, z.e., in the essential unity of the Godhead 
in itself with the Godhead manifested in Christ, fell into an 
abyss of contradictions. 

Unquestionably the old Logos doctrine too, and also Arianism, 
strike us to-day as being full of contradictions, but it was 
Athanasius who first arrived at the contradictio in adjecto in the 
full sense of the phrase. That the Godhead is a numerical 
unity, but that nevertheless Son and Father are to be dis- 
tinguished within this unity as two—this is his view. He teaches 
that there is only one unbegotten principle, but that never- 
theless the Son has not come into being. He maintains that 
the Divine in Christ is the eternal “Son”, but that the Son 
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is as old as the Father. This Son is not to be thought of 
either as created, or as an attribute of God, or as an emana- 
tion or a part of God, and is therefore something wholly in- 
definable. The thought of a theogony is rejected as emphati- 
cally as that of a creation, and yet the thought of an active 
attribute is not in any sense to be entertained. The Father is 
perfect for Himself and is sufficient for Himself; indeed, although 
Father and Son have one substance, in the sense of a single 
nature, in common, still the Father alone is “the God”, and 
is the principle and root of the Son also. Quot verba, tot 
scandala! 

Whatever involves a complete contradiction cannot be correct, 
and everyone is justified in unsparingly describing the contra- 
diction as such. This the Arians sufficiently did, and in so far 
as they assumed that a contradiction cannot be seriously 
accepted by anyone, and that therefore the view of Athanasius 
must at bottom be Sabellian, they were right. Two generations 
and more had to pass before the Church could accustom itself 
to recognise in the complete contradiction the sacred privilege 
of revelation. There was, in fact, no philosophy in existence 
possessed of formule which could present in an intelligible 
shape the propositions of Athanasius. What he called at one 
time Ousia and at another Hypostasis, was not an individual 
substance in the full sense of the word, but still less was it a 
generic conception. 

If anything is clear, it is the fact that the thought of Atha- 
nasius—namely, the unity of the Godhead which rested in and 
appeared in Christ, could not be expressed under the traditional 
presuppositions of the pre-existing Son of God and the personal 
Logos existing from all eternity. We have here to do with the 
most important point in the whole question. The very same series 
of ideas which created the most serious difficulties for the 
Arians and which have been shewn to occupy a secondary place 
in their system, seriously hamper the doctrinal utterances of 
Athanasius; namely, the Logos doctrine of Origen and the 
cosmological-metaphysical conceptions which form the back- 
ground of statements regarding an historical person. The 
Arians required to have a created being, created before the 
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world, changeable, of the same nature as men, for their Christ, 
and had to banish all other determinations from their concep- 
tion, and so they could not make use of the Logos of Philo 
and the Apologists; Athanasius required a being who was 
absolutely nothing else than the Godhead, and so the Logos 
referred to did not in any sense fit in with his doctrine. x 
both cases the combined Logos doctrine of Philo and Origen 
was the disturbing element. And at bottom,—though unfortu- 
nately not actually,'—they both discarded it; Arius when he 
distinguishes between the Logos zumcupatzvus which Christ is, 
and the actual Logos of God; Athanasius when he banishes 
the world-idea from the content of the substance which he 
adores in Christ. In the view of Arius, Christ belongs in every 
sense to the world, z.2., to the sphere of created things; in 
that of Athanasius he belongs in every sense to God, whose 
substance He shares. 

Arius and Athanasius both indeed occupy the standpoint of 
the theology of Origen which no one could now abandon; but 
their religious and theological interests do not originate in it. 
In the gnosis of Origen everything spiritual stands to God in 
a two-fold relation; it is His created work and yet it is at the 
same time His nature. This holds good in a pre-eminent sense 
of the Logos, which comprises all that is spiritual in itself and 
connects the graduated spheres of the spiritual substances, 
which, like it, have an eternal duration, with the supreme God- 
head. To this idea corresponds the thought that the creatures 
are free and that they mus¢ return from their state of estrange- 
ment and their Fall to their original source. Of this we find 
nothing either in Arius or in Athanasius. In the case of the 
former, the sober Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand 
reacts against this fundamental thought, and on the other, the 
tradition of the Christ who is engaged in a conflict, who in- 
creases and progresses towards perfection. In the case of 


1 They were not able, and did not dare, to discard it actually, because of 
John I. 1 f., on account of the Church tradition, and because of the scientific 
views of the time. As regards Athanasius, we have to keep in mind his idea of 
the Father as the $f of the Son, and his other idea, according to which the 
world was actually made by the Son. 
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Athanasius what reacts against it is the ancient belief of the 
Church in the Father, the Almighty Creator of all things, and 
in the Son in whom the Father reveals Himself and has stooped 
to hold fellowship with man. 

It is thus not the case that the gnosis of Origen was simply 
halved between Arius and Athanasius; on the contrary, it under- 
went a fundamental correction in the teaching of both. But it 
was no longer possible to avoid the “vs zxertie” of the gnosis 
of Origen, the contrary formule which were held together by 
the idea of the Logos-cosmology as the basis for Christology.' 
And now the question was which of the two was to be adopted, 
the Logos-xricua or the Logos-éuoovci0g formula. The former freed 
from the latter was indeed deprived of all soteriological content, 
but was capable of intelligent and philosophical treatment— 
namely, rational-logical treatment; the latter taken exclusively, 
even supposing that the distinction between the Son and the 
Father and the superiority of the Father were maintained in 
connection with it, simply led to an absurdity. 

Athanasius put up with this absurdity; * without knowing it he 
made a still greater sacrifice to his faith—the historical Christ. 
It was at such a price that he saved the religious conviction 
that Christianity is the religion of perfect fellowship with God, 
from being displaced by a doctrine which possessed many lofty 
qualities, but which had no understanding of the inner essence 
of religion, which sought in religion nothing but “instruction,” 
and finally found satisfaction in an empty dialectic. 


1 Dionysius of Alexandria was a genuine pupil of Origen, for he was equally 
prepared to' maintain the other side of the system of Origen, when his namesake 
pointed out to him that by his one-sided emphasising of the one side, he had lost himself 
in highly questionable statements. Eusebius of Czesarea took up the same position. 

2 The Nicene Creed sanctioned it. One of its most serious consequences was 
that from this time onward Dogmatics were for ever separated from clear thinking 
and defensible conceptions, and got accustomed to what was anti-rational. The 
anti-rational—not indeed at once, but soon enough—came to be considered as the 
characteristic of the sacred. As there was everywhere a desire for mysteries, the 
doctrine seemed to be the true mystery just because it was the opposite of the 
clear in the sphere of the profane. Even clear-headed men like the later members 
of the school of Antioch were no longer able to escape from absurdity. The 
complete contradiction involved in the ‘Oyoodaiog drew a whole host of contra- 
dictions after it, the further thought advanced. 
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It was intended that the General Church-Council which was 
summoned by the Emperor to meet at Nica should, besides 
settling some other important questions, compose the controversy 
which already threatened to produce division amongst the 
Eastern bishops.' It met in the year 325, in summer apparently. 
There were present about 300 (250, 270) bishops, hardly so 
many as 318 as asserted by Athanasius at a later time; the 
correctness of this latter number is open to suspicion. - The 
West was very poorly represented;* the Roman bishop was 
not there, but he had sent two presbyters. The most impor- 
tant of the Eastern bishops were present. It is not clear how 
the business was arranged and conducted. We do not know 
who presided, whether Eustathius, Eusebius of Czesarea,~or 
Hosius, It is undoubted, however, that Hosius exercised a very 
important influence in the Council. The Emperor at first gave 
the Council a free hand,’ though he at once put a stop to 
private wrangling, and he energetically interfered at the most 
decisive moment, and in the character of a theologian inter- 
preted himself the formula to be adopted.* We may assume 
that at first he reckoned on the possibility that the Council 
would itself find some formula of agreement. He had, however, 
resolved, under the influence of Hosius, that in the case of 
this not being successfully carried out, he would enforce the 
formula which Hosius had agreed upon with Alexander. As 


1 For the sources and the literature referring to the Council of Nice see 
Herzog’s R-Encykl., Vol. X. 2, p. 530 ff. The accounts are meagre and frequently 
self-contradictory. We do not yet possess an exhaustive study of the subject. In 
what follows. the main points only can be dealt with. I must renounce the idea 
of giving here the detailed reasons in support of the views I hold. See Gwatkin, p. 36 ff. 

2 No one was present from Britain; though there were probably bishops from 
Illyria, Dacia, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa and also a Persian bishop. Eusebius 
(Vita III. 8) compares the meeting with that described in Acts II. 

3 Sozom. I. 18; we certainly cannot form any clear picture of what took place 
from the account given in this passage. 

4 This follows from the letter of Eusebius of Czesarea to his Church (Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 11), which we may regard as trustworthy in connection with this matter. 
Eusebius there distinguishes quite plainly two parties; (1) the party to which he 
himself belongs and (2) the party which he introduces with ‘‘of 02” (of d& mpo- 
dds: T4g Tov Ojuoovelou mpocbyxys TyvdEe THy Ypadyy rEexomuacr, the Nicene Creed 
follows) and which he does not describe in more definite terms than by “airo:” 
(xo d4 radrys THG Ypudye Um ai’ray Urayopeubeloys). 
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regards the composition of the Council, the view expressed by 
the Macedonian Sabinus of Heraclea (Socr. I. 8), that the 
majority of the bishops were uneducated, is confirmed by the 
astonishing results. The general acceptance of the resolution 
come to by the Council is intelligible only if we presuppose ~ 
that the question in dispute was above most of the bishops.' 
‘Of the ‘“cultured”’ we have to distinguish three parties—namely, 
Arius and the Lucianists, who had Eusebius of Nicomedia for 
their leader; the Origenists, the most important man amongst 
whom was Eusebius of Caesarea, who was already highly 
celebrated;* and Alexander of Alexandria with his following, 
to which the few Westerns also belonged.* The Arians came 
to the Council confident of victory; as yet nothing was pre- 
judged; the Bishop of Nicaea himself was on their side and 
they had relations with the Court. 

All were apparently at one in thinking that the Council could 
not break up without establishing a standard of doctrine, 
{xlot1ic, abyuc.) Those in the East possessed neither a uniform 
nor a sufficiently authoritative symbol by which the controversy 
could. be settled. The Lucianists accordingly—who may have 
been about twenty in number, not more at any rate—produced, 
after deliberation, a confession of faith which was communicated 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia and embodied their doctrine in un- 
ambiguous terms. They did this without having previously come 
to an understanding with the Origenists. This was a tactical 
blunder. The great majority of the bishops rejected this rule 
of faith which was decisively in favour of Arianism.* Even 
the ‘Conservatives’? must have been unpleasantly affected by 
the naked statement of the Arian doctrinal system. The sup- 


1 With the exception of the bishops whom their contemporaries and our earliest 
informants have mentioned by name, there do not seem to have been any capable 
men at the Council. 

2 It is worthy of note that Eusebius in the letter just cited does not introduce 
the Arians as a special party, but merely hints at their existence. The middle 
party stood, in fact, very near to them. 

3 Athanasius (de decret. 19 sq. ad Afros 5, 6, de synod. 33—41) mixes up the 
‘two opposition-parties together. 


4 See Theodoret I. 6: fin.; he relies upon the account of nstatituas In addition 
_Athanas., Encycl, ad epp. A.gypt 13, de decret. 3. 
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porters of Arius were now in the greatest perplexity owing to 
the unforeseen turn which events had taken. In order to be able 
to keep their position at the Council at all, they, with the 
exception of two who remained firm, withdrew this sketch of 
their doctrine, and now made up their minds to follow the lead 
of the Origenists in order to secure at least something. Eusebius 
of Czesarea now came to the front. No one was more learned 
than he; no one was more intimately acquainted with the 
teaching of the Fathers. He had good reason to hope that 
he would be able to speak the decisive word. If there was a 
general conviction that in everything it was necessary to abide 
by the ancient doctrine of the Church, then there seemed to 
be no one more fitted to define that ancient doctrine than the 
great scholar who was also, moreover, in the highest favour 
with the Emperor. His formule were, “the created image’, 
“the reflection originating in the will”, “the second God” 
etc.’ He could, if needful, have accepted the Arian formulz ; those 
of Alexander he could not adopt, for he saw in them the 
dreaded Sabellianism which meant the death of theological 
science. Eusebius accordingly laid a creed before the Council.* 
He was convinced that all could and must unite on the basis 
supplied by it, and as a matter of fact no better conciliatory 
formula could be imagined.* Still Eusebius considered it neces- 


1 See the characteristic passage Demonstr. IV. 3: 4 yy ayy ov xark rpouipecw 
TOU wric ExAdumer. nard te 08 THG ovolus cuuREeRyxds aywpiorov. 6 dt vlog xarTH. 
yvapyy nal mpoulpeciv eixay Uméory Tov marpdc. Bouvaysers yxp 6 Oedc yéyovey viow 
marnp nal pao devrepoy nara mavra éavTH abwomuévoy UTEecTycaAro. 


2 According to Eustathius (in Theodoret I. 7) the creed of the strict Arians was. 
composed by Eusebius of Nicomedia; at least I think that it must be the latter 
who is referred to in what is said in that passage: wo 0& eCyretro THe micrews 6 
Tpomoc, Evepyyce sev EAeyyos TO ypduuu Tis EvoeBiou mpouBaadrero BAachyeias. ext 
mévtav d& avayvwober arin cuppopky ftv aordbuyrov THs extpomrts evexa Tore 
auryxdors mpoukéver, aioxdvyy Oavynerrov TH ypdbavre wapetxev. It is impossible 
that it can be the creed of Eusebius of Czesarea which is referred to here, for the. 
latter (l.c. I. 11) expressly notes that his creed after having been communicated 
to the Council was substantially accepted. Whether we have a right to call the 
creed which he. produced simply “Baptismal Creed of the Church of Czsarea,”. 
is to me questionable, judging from the introduction to it given in the letter to. 
his Church, 


3 The creed is contained in the letter of Eusebius to his Church. See Theodoret I. 1: 
Thicredopev sig eva Osby marépa mavroxpdropa, Tov Tay dmdvrwy oparay re nat 
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sary to tack on to it an anti-Sabellian addition.! According to 
Eusebius the Creed was unanimously pronounced orthodox, ? 
still the imperial will already made its influence felt here. The 
Arians were doubtless well pleased to get off on these terms. 
But Alexander and his following demanded a perfectly plain 
rejection of Arianism. They went about it in an extremely 
adroit fashion inasmuch as they accepted the basis of the Creed 
of Czesarea, but demanded that its terms should be made more 
precise. We know from Eusebius himself that the Emperor 
sided with them, and so far as he was concerned resolved to 
incorporate in the Creed the word ‘“‘émoodci0g’’, which was sug- 
gested to him by Hosius.* But the matter was not settled by 
the mere insertion of a word. It was pointed out that the 
Creed of Czsarea contained formule which might favour the 
Arian view. Its supporters were already put in the position of 
defendants. Accordingly, the Alexandrian party presented a 
very carefully constructed doctrinal formula which was repre- 
sented as being a revised form of the Creed of Czsarea* and 
aoparay mromrTyy, xoi eig eva uvpiov "Iycotv Xpiordv, rov Tov Oeot Adyov, Oedv ex 
Oot, a5 ex durdc, CwHyv ex Cw, vidv povoyevi, mpwréroxoy maoys uricews, po 
mavrav rav aidvav ex Tov marpos yeyevvycévoy, OL ob nal eyévero TH mavTa, Tov 
Oz THY Guerépav cwruypiav cupuwbévra nai ev avOpwmos morrrevedevov nal mabovra 
nai avacrdvra TH Tpiry neepy ual averbdvra mpoc Tov marEepa nal YEovra méAw ev 
Okey upivar Caivrag nai vexpovc, nui cig Ev mretee Lytov. 

1 Tétray ¢xacrov elva: nai Umdpyew miorevovTes, marépa aAybiva@s wmaurépa, nat 
vidy aAybivis vidv, mvetud Te kysov daybweic wveta Lyrov, xube nal 6 xnvpiog Hudv 
amocrérAwy £16 TO unpuyyuc rod éavrot uabyrds elxe* Matt. XXVIII. 19 follows. 

2 Tadrys up 4udy éxrebeloys tio micrEews ovdEic Maupyy avTiAoyiacs Tém05, ZAN 
autres TE mpHroc 6 beopiAdotauros Huw» RuciAede opbdrara mEpieyelv auTHY eEuapru- 
pycev. oUrw Te nai EuuTov povewy cuvwuoAdyyce nal TavTY TOUS MdvTAs cLYKaTE- 
rhhecba, Umoypddenw re Tos OOy.acs Kal cuULpwvEly TovTOIs AUTOLS MupEexeAEvETo (I. 11). 


3 According to Eusebius, however, the Emperor himself added an interpretation 
of the ‘Oyzoovecrs. We read in the letter of Eusebius, immediately after the words 
cited in the foregoing note: évég pdvou mpoceyypudbévrog fyuaurog Tov ‘Opooucion, 
0 wal arog Apudveuce Advyuy Ore uy xaTk cwudruv mabe Akyorro ‘Omoovatoc, ore 
nure Sialpeciv, ovre nuTd Tie amorouyy ex TOU marpog Umorrivan... belog dE nai 
amoppyrog Adyors mpooyxer Tx Toraira voetv. The word is thus only intended to 
express the mystery! 

4 Eusebius in an ill-concealed tone of reproach says of 02 (z.¢., the Alexandrians) 
mpohpdee, Tig Tov ‘Opoovaiov mpocbynys rHvde THv ypadpyy (z.e., the Nicene Creed) 
memorjnact, that is, they have corrected my proposed creed not only here but 
in other passages also. 
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in which some think they can recognise, in addition to the 
contributions of the Alexandrians, the hand of Eustathius of 
Antioch and of Makarius of Jerusalem.’ (1) In place of aravray 
éparay etc., (“of all seen things whatsoever’’), there was put by 
preference ravrwy operév (‘of all seen things’’), in order to ex- 
clude the creation of the Son and Spirit;* (2) zz place of the 
Logos at the beginning of the second article, the “Son” was 
put, so that all that follows refers to the Son;* (3) the words 
@sdvy é @eod (“God of God’) were extended to yewybévta & 
TOU warps povoyevy Oedv éx Ocov (“begotten of the Father only 
begotten God of God”’), but in the final discussion, however, 
between jovoyevg and Oedv the words tovr’ éorly é% THe odclas 
Tou marpds (“that is of the. substance of the Father’’) were 
further inserted, because it was observed that otherwise the 
opposition party might be able to put their doctrine into the 
proposition;* (4) the unsatisfactory descriptions Gwyy & Cais 
(‘life of life’), wpwréroxoy maong xticews (“the first-born of every 
creature”’), 7pd mavrav wiavey ex Tov maurpds yevevvymevoy (‘ be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages’’), before d/ ov, etc., were 
deleted, and in their place the following was put: @edv daybiwdv 
éx Oso aaybwov, yevyybévra, ob mombévta, OF ob Te wavTa evéeveTo 
(“true God of true God, begotten, not made, by whom all 
things were’’). At this point, however, a further insertion was 
made, and this once more in the course of the discussion itself, ° 
at what too was not at all a suitable place—namely, after 
“gombevta”’ (“made”), the words dpoovowy ra warp! (“of the 
same substance with the Father’’), because it was observed that 
none of the other terms excluded the Arian evasions; (5) the 
indefinite é dvdp@rog moaireucducvoy (having lived amongst 
men’”’) was replaced by the definite “svavdswryouvre (“having 


1 See Hort., 1. c., p. 59 and my article in Herzog, R.-Encyklop., Yok VIII, p. 214 ff. 


2 


See Gretta, ps 41. 

3 The “Logos” is wholly absent from the Nicene Creed; after what has been 
adduced above this will cause as little astonishment as the rn weet neither Atha- 
nasians nor Arians took any offence at its exclusion. 

4 See on this what is told us by Athanasius, 1. c. The clumsy position of the 
words which mutilate the conception “ovoyevy ©edv, further proves that they are 
an insertion made at the very last. 

5 See Athanasius, I. c. 
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become incarnate’); and (6) finally, in order to exclude all 
ambiguity, the condemnation of the Arian catchwords was 
added on to this." 

The opposition parties did not yield without debates, in which 
the Emperor himself took part.2, We do not know the details 
of the discussions, but we gather from the accounts of Athana- 
sius that the Eusebians made still further proposals of a concili- 
atory kind and attempted to produce new catchwords.*? The 
nature of their objections to the Alexandrian outline of doctrine 
may be gathered from the irenic explanation which Eusebius 
gave to his Church in Cesarea as well as from the objec- 
tions which later on were brought against the Nicene Creed. 
They fought against é% rs odcing (“of the substance’) and 
ju00ve10g because (1) they believed they saw in these words a 
materialising of the Godhead, which made it a composite sub- 
stance comprising emanations or parts; because (2) they could 
not help seeing in the duoovci0g a Sabellian definition too, and 
because (3) the words did not occur in Holy Scripture. This 
last reason was specially decisive. In many parts of the Church 
there was still a shrinking from the definite adoption of un- 
biblical terms for the expression of the Faith.‘ In addition to 


1 The doctrinal formula in accordance with this was worded as follows. (The 
differences above discussed between it and the Creed of Caesarea are to be explained 
as the result of the influence exercised by the Jerusalem and Antiochian Creed). 
The textual proofs are enumerated in Walch, Bibl. symb., p. 75 sq., Hahn, § 73, 
74, and Hort. 1. c.;—slight variations occur—: Tuerevouev sig Eva Oedv marépe 
MOVTORpPaTOPA, TAVTaY opaTay TE Kul doparwy moiytyv, nal Eig Eva xvpiov “Iycoty 
Xpiordv, Tov ufov rod Oeov, yevyybévra ex Tov murpdg jeovoyevy—rovr’ éoriv éx THE 
ouciag Tov marpéc—@etv éx Ocov, dwc ex hwrds, Osdv AAybivov ex Ocod aAaydsvod, 
yevyybévra: ov momlévra—ojoovcioyv TH murpi—o” ov TX wmévra eyévero, TX OE ev 
Th ovpavar nal TH EV TH YH, Tov OW Hude Tove avOpwroue nal die THY HicEeTepav 
cwTypiay nareAbdvra xai cupnwbévra, evavdpumiocavta, mabdvra, nai avacrdvra Ty 
Tpiry yeep, aveabdvra eic [rovc] ovpavodc, Epydjevov xpivar Cavras nul vexpovc, nat 
ig TO kywov wvevpec. 

Tove d& Adyovracs: “Hy more Ore ov Hy nai mpl» yevvybyver ovx Hy, nel Ori ek oun 
byrwy eyévero, 4 && erépag vrorréceme 4 ovoluc hdouovrac elva [¥ xTioTov] ¥ 
Tperrov 4 aArowrey Tov vidv tov Oeod [rovrous] avabewariCer 4 xadoasmy [nal amoc- 
ToOAMKy| Exxayola. 

2 Eusebius in Theoderet, H. E. 1. 11: épwrceig rovyapoty nal amoxpicess ey- 
vevbev avenvotvro, ERucurileTo 6 Adyos THC Olamvolucs Thy EipyiLevm. 

3 See Athan. de decret. 19, 20; ad Afros 5, 6. 

4 Still Gwatkin, p. 43, goes too far when he asserts that “the use of #ypada in 
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this there was the fact that the é~oovciw¢ had before this been 
rejected at Antioch.! But the will of the Emperor decided the 
matter. Respect for the Emperor, his express declaration that 
there was a desire not to endanger the absolute spirituality of 
the Godhead, the wish to conclude a grand work of peace— 


a creed was a positive revolution in the Church.” It is quite impossible to main- 
tain this in view, for example, of the Creed of Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 

1 See on zooveros, which the Gnostics were the first to use, and on its meaning and 
history Vol. III. 141 f., 221; above pp. 15 f., 3235; I. 257; I. 259, 352, 354; 
iii. 45. On the older ecclesiastical use of ovale, Umdcruclc, Umoxetevov, above all in 
Origen, see the scholarly discussions by Bigg (the Christian Platonists, p. 164 ff.). 
““Qusia is properly Platonic, while hypostasis, a comparatively modern and rare 
word, is properly Stoic’... Hypokeimenon already in Aristotle means the sad- 
stantia materialis, %ay que determinatur per formam or ove/a cui inherent ray 
cuuReByxora... the theological distinction between the terms otg/a and Uxécracig 
is purely arbitrary.” On the conception of hypostasis see Stentrup, Innsbrucker 
Zeitschr. f. Kath. Theologie. 1877, v. 59 ff. The question as to who brought for- 
ward the 6oovov0g again after it had been condemned at Antioch, is an important 
one. It does not occur in the letters of Bishop Alexander. Athanasius had never 
any special preference for the word. It is found only once in the Orat. c, Arian 
(Orat. I. 9), and in the undoubtedly conciliatory work, de synod., 41, he admits 
that importance does not attach so much to the word as to the thing. The concep- 
tions “évérys” and ‘-éx riH¢ ovefac”? would have served the purpose so far as he 
himself was concerned. Such being the state of the case one may reasonably 
assume that the word was not revived by any one belonging to the Eastern Church, 
since its rejection at Antioch must have stood in the way of this, but rather that 
some one in the West went back upon it, and Hosius is the only one we can 
think of as the likely person. This hypothesis is strengthened by the following 
considerations: (1) According to the testimony of Eusebius of Czsarea there can be 
no doubt that the Emperor himself energetically defended the word 6oovc10¢, but 
the Emperor was dependent on Hosius; (2) Athanasius (hist. Arian. 42) says of 
Hosius: oftog év Nixain wiorw e&ébero; (3) the Western-Roman doctrine was the 
substantial unity of Father and Son; the Alexandrian bishop was accused before 
the Roman bishop Dionysius on the ground that he was unwilling to use “ éo0ve10¢"” 
and in Rome the accused excuses himself for not using it, and it is the Roman 
bishop who in his letter stated in energetic language the x4puyua rig povapyiac, 
the fvicba: +H Osh rov adyov, and the ob xaramep(Cew rHv oveéda. I therefore 
conjecture that the word had been retained in Rome, 7.e., in the West, since the 
time of the controversy of the Dionysii, that when the occasion offered it was once 
more produced in the East, and that the Alexandrians then accepted the word 
because they themselves had no better short catchword at their command. This 
explains why Athanasius always treats the expression as one which was suitable 
so far as the actual fact to be expressed was concerned, but which as regards its 
form was for him a foreign term. He could not, it is true, go quite so far as 
Luther (Opp. reform. V., p. 506): “Quod si odit anima mea vocem homousion et 
nolim ea uti, non ero hereticus. Quis enim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, que 
in concilio per scripturas definita est? Etsi Ariani male senserunt in fide, hoc 
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this doctrinal declaration’ of the entire Church was, moreover, 
something new and imposing—induced the Conservatives, 7.e., 
the Origenists and those who did not think for themselves, to 
fall in with what was proposed. They all subscribed with the 
exception of two, and at the same time salved their con- 
sciences in different ways by mental reservations.? The Lucianists 


tamon optime, sive malo sive bono animo, exegerunt, ne vocem profanam et novam 
in regulis fidei statui liceret.” Finally, the statement of Socrates (III. 7) which 
indeed has been rejected by most, is decisive. According to this Hosius during 
his stay in Alexandria—before the Nicene Council—had discussed ode/e and 
uxdorasrc. At the first glance that undoubtedly seems unworthy of belief, because 
it is a Yerepov-rpérepov; but as soon as we remember the work of Tertullian, adv. 
Prax., which is the most important dogmatic treatise which the West produced 
previous to Augustine and which cannot have been unknown to Hosius, everything 
becomes clear. In this work in which Tertullian bears witness to the strong 
influence exercised upon him by Monarchianism spite of the fact that he is opposing 
it, no thought is so plainly expressed as this, that Father, Son, and Spirit are 
unius substantia, i... 60ovcr0 (Vol. IL., p. 259 fi.). Along with this, however, we have 
the idea clearly developed, that Father, Son, and Spirit are different “ persone” 
(see 4¢., Cc. 3: “proxime fersone, consortes substantie patris”, 15; “visibilem et 
invisibilem deum deprehendo sub manifesta et personali distinctione condicionis 
utriusque”’; see also the conception of “personales substantie” in adv. Valent. 4). 
These persone are also called by Tertullian “forme coherentes”, “species indi- 
vise”, “gradus” (c. 2, 8), and in fact even simply “nomina” (c. 30), and this 
gives his representation as much a Monarchian appearance as the appearance ofan 
immanent Trinity (for a more detailed examination, see the appendix to this chapter). 
It is from this source, and also from Novatian who in his work, de trinitate, adopted 
the thoughts of Tertullian, that the theology of Hosius is derived. He may very 
probably, along with Tertullian, have already spoken of “personz”, side by side 
with the “unius substantize’? which the entire West possessed belief in, in accord- 
ance with the baptismal formula, for this is what it was understood to be. (See 
Hilar., de trinit, Il. 1. 3; Ambros. de myster. 5 fin). That his formula was: “unius 
substantize tres personee’’ where persona is certainly to be conceived of rather 
as species or forma—not as “substance”—is very probable. The Western Hippolytus, 
moreover, (c. Noét. 14) also spoke of ove God and several prosopeza, and so too 
did the Western Sabellius, and Tert. (1. c. c. 26) says bluntly: “ad singula nomina 
in personas singulas tinguimur.”’ Only this point must remain undecided—namely, 
whether Hosius already actually translated “persona” by “vxéoraois.” It is not 
probable, since in the so-called Creed of Sardica he used Uméoraucic aS — ovola 
(substantia). That his main catchword was jie ovc/e follows from what he says 
in his letter to Narcissus of Neronias (Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 25). 

1 This is what the Nicene Creed was primarily intended to be, and not a 
baptismal creed, as the anathemas prove. 

2 Theonas of Marmarika and Secundus of Ptolemais refused and were deposed 
and banished, and the same thing happened in the case of Arius and some pres- 
byters. Arius was specially forbidden by the Council to enter Alexandria, Sozom I. 20. 
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who up till now had to all appearance been united together 
in an indissoluble friendship, were unprincipled enough to 
sacrifice their old comrade Arius.'. He was condemned as the 
scapegoat, and the Emperor, anxious to protect with the strong 
hand the unity which had been won, gave orders that the books 
of Arius should be burned and that his adherents should hence- 
forth be called “Porphyrians’’, z.e., should be placed on a level 
with the worst enemies of Christ.* To the Alexandrian Church 
he wrote: & réig Tpiexoctorg Hpecev émioxdmoig gudéy Eaotiv ErEpoy 7 
TOU Ocod yvduy, wermore ve brou Td Ayioy mvsima TOWOUTAY “at 
TyAMOUTAY avdpay Taig dievoleig eynelwevoyv Ty belay Povayow 
éEeQaticev® (“what satisfied the three hundred bishops is 
nothing else than the judgment of God, but most of all where 
the Holy Spirit being present in the thoughts of men such as 


The evasions to which the Lucianists and Origenists had recourse in order to 
justify their conduct to themselves, can be studied in the letter of Eusebius to his 
Church. Eusebius interprets “éx r#¢ otc/uc rot marpoc” as equal to “He has His 
existence from the Father” (!), “yevuydévre ov roimbévra” as equivalent to “the Son is. 
not a creature like the rest of the creatures ”, dZ00UC106 AS OoL1odcLoc, Meaning (Love) 
TH warpl rh yeyevvyxdr: nark mwavre Tpérov doroc and not out of a foreign 
substance. The worst shift of all is undoubtedly when Eusebius writes to his Church 
that he has (now) rejected the formula 4y moré dre ovx Hv, because we ought not 
to use any unbiblical expressions whatsoever (but ‘Ojoodvcioc !) and because the 
Son did indeed exist already before His incarnation. But that was not the point 
at all! Ilémrovdé +r: dewdv, says Athanasius (de decret. 3), with justice, of this passage 
in the letter. 


1 They afterwards asserted no doubt that they had not subscribed the ana- 
themas, but only the positive doctrine of the Nicene Creed (Socr. I. 14). However, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicza were, notwithstanding this, banished 
soon after; they were suspected by the Emperor of being Arians and intriguers; 
see the strongly hostile letter of Constantine in Theodoret I. 19. 


2 Socr. I, g; those with Arian books in their possession were even to be 
punished with death. 


3 L. c. Other writings of Constantine in the same place. The synodal-epistle in 
Theodoret I. 9, Gwatkin, p. 50, has proved that in the respect shewn by Athanasius 
for the Nicene Council there is no trace “of the mechanical theory of conciliar 
infallibility.” It is necessary to guard against exaggerated ideas of the extent to 
which the decree of the Nicene Council was accepted. It can be proved that in 
the East (see ¢., Aphraates’ Homilies) and still more in the West, there were 
numerous bishops who did not trouble themselves about the decree and for whom 
it had no existence. It was not till after the year 350 that men began to think 
over the Nicene Creed in the West, and to perceive that it contained more than a 
mere confirmation of the ancient Wester belief in the doctrine of monarchy. 
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these and so ripe in years, made known the Divine will’). He 
persecuted the Arians, and the orthodox approved of what he did. 
They are thus responsible along with him for the persecution. 
The Arians at a later date only carried on what the orthodox 
had begun. 

The correct faith had triumphed and—the Bishop of Alex- 
andria.. The Council of Nicza is the first step taken by the 
Bishop of Alexandria in aspiring to the primacy of the East. 


2. TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS. ° 


NEVER again in the history of the Church has there been a 
victory so complete and so quickly secured as that at Nicza, 
and no other decision of the Church approaches it in impor- 
tance. The victors had the feeling that they had set up for all 
ages* a “warning notice against all heresies” (cryrcypudia 
xata macy wipécewv), and this estimate of the victory has con- 
tinued to be the prevailing one in the Church.’ The grand 
innovation, the elevation of two unbiblical expressions to the 
rank of catchwords of the Catholic Faith, insured the unique. 
nature of this Faith. At bottom not only was Arianism rejected, 
but also Origenism; for the exclusive ‘Om“oovcios separated the 
Logos from all spiritual creatures and seemed thus to do away 
with scientific cosmology in every form. 

But it was just because of this that the strife now began. 
The Nicene Creed effected in the East a hitherto unprecedented 
concord, but this was amongst its opponents, while its friends, 
on the other hand, felt no genuine enthusiasm for its subtle 
formule, The schismatic Meletians of Egypt made common 
cause with the Arians and Origenists; those of the bishops 


1 The victory of the Bishop of Alexandria may be studied above all in the Canons 
of Niczea. They have not so far been treated of from this point of view. 

2 In what follows I give merely a sketch; the details belong to Church history. 

3 Athanas. ad Afros II. and elsewhere. 

4 Up to time of the Chalcedonian Creed the conceptions Homoousia and 
Orthodoxy were quite identical; the latter involved no more than the former. ‘Thus 
the orthodoxy of Origen is for Socrates (VI. 13) undoubted, just because none of . 
his four chief opponents (Methodius, Eustathius, Apollinaris, and Theophilus) charge 
him with heresy in reference to his doctrine of the Trinity. 
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who were indifferent or stupid were induced to oppose it by 
the bugbear of Sabellianism and by the unbiblical shape in 
which the new faith was formulated. Society was still for the 
most part heathen, and this heathen society openly sided with 
the anti-Nicenes; the Jews too, who were still influential, ranged 
themselves on this side. The clever sophist Asterius was able, 
as “travelling professor”, to interest large numbers in “the 
one Unbegotten’’. But, above all, the two Eusebiuses sought again 
to be masters of the situation. The one necessarily strove in 
the first instance to regain his seat, the other to make the 
weight of his untouched personal authority once more felt in 
theology also. What their mutual relationship was is not clear; 
in any case they marched separately and struck unitedly.’ 
The Nicomedian always thought first of himself and then of 
his cause; the Bishop of Casarea saw science and theology 
disappear in the movement which received its impulse from 
Alexandria. Both, however, had made up their minds not to 
part company with the Emperor if they could not otherwise 
succeed in managing him. The great mass of the bishops 
always were, in accordance with this policy, purely ‘“imperial”’. 
With regard to the s¢rzc¢ Arians, however, it must be admitted 
to their credit that during the whole controversy they were as 
little willing to accept as authoritative the decisions of the 
Emperors in matters of faith as were Athanasius, Hilary, and 
Lucifer. 

When Constantine interfered in the great controversy, he had 
only just come to the East. He was under the guidance of 
Western bishops, and it was Western Christianity alone with 
which he had hitherto been acquainted. And so after an abortive 
attempt to compose the controversy, he had accomplished the 
“work of peace’? at Nicaea in accordance with Western views. 
But already during the years which immediately followed he 
must have learned that the basis upon which he had reared it 
was too narrow, that, above all, it did not meet the requirements of 


1 The best investigation regarding Eusebius of Nicomedia is contained in the 
article in the Dict. of Chr. Biogr. We know Eusebius, it is true, almost exclusively 
from the picture which his opponents have drawn of him. But in his actions he 
has portrayed himself as an imperious prince of the Church of a secular type, for 
whom all means were justifiable. 
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the “common sense”’ of the East. As a politician he was prudent 
enough not to take any step backward, but, on the other hand, 
as a politician he knew that every law gets its meaning quite as 
much from the method in which it is carried out as from the 
letter of it. Feeling this—to which has to be added the pre- 
sence of Arian influences at the Court—he had since about the 
year 328 resolved, under cover of the Nicene Creed, to rein- 
state the broader doctrinal system of older days whose power 
he had first got to know in Asia, in order to preserve the 
unity of the Church which was endangered.’ But Constantine 
did not get the length of doing anything definite and conclusive. 
He merely favoured the anti-Nicene coalition to such an ex- 
tent that he left to his sons a ruptured Church in place of a 
united one. The anti-Nicene coalition, however, had already 
become during the last years of Constantine’s life an anti- 
Athanasian one. On the eighth of June, 328, Athanasius, not 
without opposition on the part of the Egyptian bishops,* had 
mounted the Episcopal throne in Alexandria. The tactics of 
the coalition were directed first of all towards the removal of 
the main defenders of the Nicene faith, and it was soon re- 
cognised that the youthful bishop of Alexandria was the most 
dangerous of these. Intrigues and slanders of the lowest kind 
now began to come into play, and the conflict was carried on 
sometimes by means of moral charges of the worst kind, and 
sometimes by means of political calumnies. The easily excited 
masses were made fanatical by the coarse abuse and execra- 
tions of the opponents, and the language of hate which hitherto 
had been bestowed on heathen, Jews, and heretics, filled the 
churches.' The catchwords of the doctrinal formule, which 
were unintelligible to the laity and indeed even to most of 
the bishops themselves, were set up as standards, and the more 
successful they were in keeping up the agitation the more 
surely did the pious-minded turn away from them and sought 
satisfaction in asceticism and polytheism in a Christian garb. — 
In every diocese, however, personal interests, struggles about 


1 If Eusebius is right the Emperor had already at Nice also advocated a 
broad application of the orthodox formula. 
2 The matter, so far as the particulars are concerned, is quite obscure. 
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sees and influence, were mixed up with the controversy, and 
this was the case in the West too, especially in Rome, as we 
may gather from the events of the year 366. Thus a series of 
bloody town-revolutions accompanied the movement. 

In the midst of all this Athanasius alone in the East stood 
like a rock in the sea. If we measure him by the standard of 
his time we can discover nothing ignoble or mean about him. 
The favourite charge of hierarchical imperiousness has some- 
thing naive about it, His stern procedure in reference to the 
Meletians was a necessity, and an energetic bishop who had 
to represent a great cause could not be anything else but 
imperious. It is certainly undeniable that for years he was 
formally in the wrong, inasmuch as he would not admit the 
validity of his deposition. He regarded it as the task committed 
to him, to rule Egypt, to regulate the Church of the East in 
accordance with the standard of the true faith, and to ward off 
any interference on the part of the State. He was a Pope, as 
great and as powerful a one as there ever has been. 

When the sons of Constantine entered upon the inheritance 
of their father, the heads of the Nicene party in the East had 


been deposed or exiled; Arius, however, was dead.’ The exiled 

1 The dates put shortly are as follows. Some three years after the Nicene Coun- 
cil, years which for us are absolutely dark (the letter of Constantine in Gelas., 
Hist. Conc. Nic. III. 1 is probably not genuine), Constantine begins to turn round. 
(Was this owing to the influence of Constantia and her court-clergyman?) The 
recall of Arius, Eusebius of Nicom. and Theognis (the latter’s letter in Socrat. I. 14, 
is perhaps not genuine). Eusebius gains a decisive influence over the Emperor, At 
an Antioch synod 330. Eustathius of Antioch, one of the chief champions of the 
Nicene Creed is deposed (for adultery?) at the instigation of the two Eusebiuses. 
Arius presents to the Emperor a diplomatically composed confession of faith which 
satisfies him, (Socr. I. 26) is completely rehabilitated, and demands of Athanasius 
that he be allowed to resume his position in Alexandria. Athanasius refuses, and 
succeeds in making good his refusal and in clearing himself from the personal 
charges brought against him on the part of the Eusebians. At the Synod of Tyre 
335 (not 336) held under the presidency of the Church historian Eusebius, the 
coalition nevertheless succeeds in passing a resolution for the deposition of Atha- 
nasius on account of certain alleged gross excesses, and in persuading the Emperor 
to proceed against him as a disturber of the peace, and this spite of the fact that 
in the year 334 Athanasius, in opposition to the Synod of Czsarea, had convinced 
the Emperor of his perfect innocence and of the base intrigues of the Meletian 
bishops. Athanasius notwithstanding this succeeded a second time in inducing the 
Emperor to give his case an impartial trial, by hastening to Constantinople and 
making a personal statement to the Emperor, who was taken by surprise. His 
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bishops in accordance with a resolution! come to in common 
by the Emperors, were free to return as a body. This was the 
case in the latter part of the autumn of 337. But as soon as 
Constantius became master in his own domain he continued the 
policy of his father. He wished to rule the Church as the latter 
had done; he perceived that this was possible in the East only 
if the Nicene innovation, or at least the exclusive application 
of it, were got rid of, and he did not feel himself bound to 
the Nicene Creed as his father had done. One cannot but 
admit that the youthful monarch shewed statesmanlike insight 
and acted with energy, and with all his devotion to the Church 
he never allowed churchmen to rule as his brother did. He had 
not, however, the patience and moderation of his father, and 
though he had indeed inherited from the latter the gift of 
ruling, he had not got from him the art of managing men by 
gentle force. The brutal trait which Constantine knew how to 
keep in check in himself, appeared in an undisguised fashion 
in his son, and the development of the Emperor into an Orien- 
tal despot advanced a stage further in Constantius.” First of 


opponents, who had meanwhile been commanded to go from Tyre to Jerusalem, 
now expressly declared that the doctrinal explanations given by Arius and his 
friends were sufficient, and already made preparations for burying the Nicene Creed 
in their pretentious assembly, and also for bringing to trial Marcellus, the friend of 
Athanasius. They were, however, summoned by the Emperor to come to Constanti- 
nople and to carry on their deliberations. Only the worst of Athanasius’ opponents 
complied with this demand, and they succeeded by bringing forward new accusa- 
tions (at the beginning of the year 336), in inducing the Emperor to banish Atha- 
nasius (to Trier). Still it is at least doubtful if the Emperor did not wish him to 
escape for a while from his enemies. His chair in any case was zof filled. Marcellus, 
who had also appealed to the Emperor, was deposed and condemned on account 
of erroneous doctrine. The solemn induction of Arius into his Church—against 
the wish of the bishop, Alexander of Constantinople—was immediately robbed of 
its significance by his sudden death. The Emperor sought to carry on his energetic 
peace-policy by the banishment of other “disturbers of the peace,” such as the 
Meletian leading spirit, and Paulus, the newly elected bishop of Constantinople. 
He died, however, in May 337, in his own opinion in the undoubted Nicene faith. 
His son maintained that he had himself further resolved on the restitution of 
Athanasius. Sources: besides the Church historians and Epiphanius, chiefly Athan. 
Apolog. c. Arian.; in addition, the Festival letters, the Hist. Arian. ad monach, 
de morte Arii ad Serapionem, Ep. ad epp. Aig.'19, and Euseb., Vita Constant. IV. 

‘1 On this resolution see Schiller II., p. 277 f. 

2 The best characterisation is in Ranke IV., p. 35 ff.; see also Kriiger, Lucifer, 
p- 4 ff., Gwatkin, p. 109 sq., Schiller IL, p. 245 ff. 
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all, Paul of Constantinople was deposed for the second time; 
Eusebius of Nicomedia at last secured the seat he had so long 
striven after. Eusebius of Czsarea died, and his place was 
taken by a man deserving of little respect, Acacius, a friend 
of the Arians. The tumults which took place in Egypt after 
the return of Athanasius made it easier for his enemies, who 
regarded him as deposed and once more pronounced the sen- 
tence of deposition at a Synod in Atioch, to move the Emperor 
to proceed against him. His energetic conduct in his diocese 
and the violence of his Egyptian friends (Apol. c. Arian. 3—19) 
aggravated the situation. Constantius listened to the Eusebi- 
ans, but did not sanction the choice of Bishop Pistus whom 
they had set apart for Alexandria. He decreed the deposition 
of Athanasius, and sent as bishop to Alexandria, a certain 
Gregory, a Cappadocian who had nothing to commend him save 
the imperial favour. Athanasius anticipated a violent expulsion by 
leaving Alexandria—in the spring of 339. He betook himself to 
Rome, leaving his diocese behind him in a state of wild uproar. 

The Eusebians were now masters of the situation, but just 
because of this they had a difficult task to perform. What had 
now to be done was to get the Nicene Creed actually out of 
the way, or to render it ineffective by means of a new formula. 
This could only be done in conjunction with the West, and it 
would have to be done in such a way that they should neither 
seem to be giving the lie to their own vote in Niczea—and 
therefore they would have to make it appear that they were 
attacking only the form and not the contents of the confession— 
nor seem to the Church in the West to be proclaiming a new 
faith. It is in the light of these facts that we are to regard 
the symbols of Antioch and the negotiations with Julius of 
Rome. They found themselves shut up in a position from which 
they could not escape without a certain amount of evasion. 
The fazth of Athanasius must not be attacked any more than 
that of the Westerns.' The condemnation of the great bishop 


1 This explains why the canons of the Synod of Antioch came to enjoy a high 
reputation and why Hilary (de synod, 32) designated the assembly a‘ synodus sanc- 
torum,’ All the same such a description is not quite intelligible; we know too 
little both of the character and of the proceedings of the Synod. 
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had thus always throughout to be based on personal accusa- 
tions. As regards the doctrinal question, the whole stress had 
to be laid on getting the Homousios put quietly aside, on the 
ground that it was unbiblical and gave an inlet to Sabellian- 
ism. In this respect the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra was 
very welcome to the Eusebians, for they sought, not without 
justice, to shew from it to what destructive results a theology 
which based itself. on the Homousios must lead.! But the 


1 Marcellus is an extremely interesting phenomenon in the history of theology; 
he did not, however, succeed in effecting any change in the history of dogma or 
in creating any noteworthy number of followers. At the Council of Niczea he 
belonged to the few who zealously championed the Homousios (Apol. c. Arian. 23, 32). 
After the Council he was, besides Eustathius, at first the sole literary representative 
of orthodoxy, since he wrote a comprehensive treatise rep? Urorayy%s by way of 
reply to the work of the Arian Asterius. This work, in which he defends the 
unity of substance of the Logos, drew upon him from the dominant party the 
accusation of Sabellianism and Samosatenism. His case was dealt with at the 
Councils of Tyre, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, since he also personally defended 
Athanasius and opposed the restoration of Arius. Spite of his appeal to the Emperor 
he was at Constantinople deprived of his office as a teacher of erroneous doctrine, 
another bishop was sent to Ancyra, and Eusebius of Czesarea endeavoured in two 
works (c. Marcell., de ecclesiast. theolog.) to refute him. These works are for us 
the source for the teaching of Marcellus. Marcellus did not recognise the common 
doctrinal basis of Arianism and orthodoxy; he went back behind the traditional 
teaching of Origen, like Paui of Samosata, and consequently got rid of the element 
which caused the trouble to Arianism and, in a higher degree, to orthodoxy. His 
doctrinal system presents, on the one hand, certain points of agreement with that 
of the old Apologists, though these are more apparent than real, and on the other 
with that of Irenzeus; still it cannot be proved that there is any literary dependence. 
Marcellus was at one with Arius in holding that the conceptions “‘Son’”’, “begotten” 
etc., involve the subordination of the being thus designated. But just because of 
this he rejected these conceptions as being inapplicable to the divine in Christ. He 
clearly perceived that the prevalent theology was on a wrong track owing to its 
implication 'with philosophy; he wished to establish a purely biblical system of 
doctrine and sought to shew that these conceptions are all used in the Scriptures 
in reference to the incarnate one, the view of most in the older days, ¢.g., Ignatius. 
The Scripture supplies only ove conception to express the eternal-divine in Christ, 
that of the Logos (the Logos is image or type only in connection with man created 
in his image): the Logos is the indwelling power in God, which has manifested 
itself in the creation of the world as dévapic Opaerixy, in order then for the first 
time to become Zersonal with the view of saving and perfecting the human race. 
Thus the Logos is in and for itself, in its essential nature, the wdegotten reason 
of God indwelling in God from all eternity and absolutely inseparable from him; 
it begins its actuality in the creation of the world, but it first becomes a personal 
manifestation distinct from God in the incarnation, through which the Logos as the 
image of the invisible God becomes visible. In Christ consequently the Logos has 
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Roman bishop was not to be corrupted, he did not even sacri- 
fice Marcellus; and the creeds of Antioch which were not 
actually heterodox, but which were not sincere, did not at all 
meet with his approval. He did not concern himself with the 
attempt, justifiable from the point of view of the Orientals and 


become a person and son of God—a person who is as surely ¢juoodctg TH OH 
as he is the active working of God Himself. After the work has been completed, 
however, the Son subordinates Himself to the Father in such a way that God is 
again all in all, since the hypostatic form of the Logos now ceases (hence the title 
of M.’s work: wept vroray%s; the idea is an old one, see Vol. II.). M. confessed 
that he did not know what became of the humanity of Christ. The stumbling-blocks 
which this system presented to that age were (1) that M. called only the incarnate 
one Son of God, (2) that he taught no real pre-existence, (3) that he assumed_the 
Kingdom of Christ would have an end, and (4) that he spoke of an extension of 
the indivisible monad. Marcellus having been recalled (337) and then expelled 
again from his diocese (338), like Athanasius, betook himself to Rome, and by 
means of a confession in which he disguised his doctrine, induced Bishop Julius 
to recognise his orthodoxy. (The confession is in the letter to Julius in Epiph. H. 
72. 2: Zahn, Marcell. p. 70 f., vainly attempts to dispute the fact of a “disguising.” 
In the letter he avows his belief in the Roman Creed also.) The Roman synod of 
the year 340 declared him to be sound in the faith. It scarcely fully understood 
the case; what is of much more importance is that Athanasius and consequently 
also the Council of Sardica did not abandon Marcellus, and the Council indeed 
remarked that the Eusebians had taken as a positve statement what he had uttered 
only fentatively (Cyrdv). That Athanasius spite of all remonstrances should have 
pronounced Marcellus orthodox, is a proof that his interest in the matter was 
confined to one point, and centred in the godhead of the historical Jesus Christ 
as resting upon the zmnity of substance with God. Where he saw that this was 
recognised, he allowed freedom of thought on other points. At a later period, it is 
true, when it became possible still more to discredit Marcellus through his pupil 
Photinus, there was a disagreement of a temporary kind between him and Atha- 
nasius. Athanasius is said to have refused to have intercourse with him and Mar- 
cellus is said to have dropped him. Athanasius also combatted the theology of M. 
(Orat. c. Arian. IV), though he afterwards again recognised the truth of his /fazth. 
Epipkanius informs us (72. 4) that he once put some questions to the aged Athanasius 
regarding M.: ‘O 02 ore Umepumedoyyouro, ore MaALW TpdG adTov amEeNbac yrvEex Ou, 
pedvoy O& Ose Tov mporwmmou jediaras Umepyve, ox Ouypias uy jecexpay avroy Elvan, nat 
ig amoaoyyodmevoy elxye. Marcellus’ followers in Ancyra also possessed at a later 
date an epistle of Athanasius (Epiph. 72. 11) which was favourable to them. The 
East, however, stuck firmly to the condemnation of Marcellus, and so too did the 
Cappadocians at a later period—a proof this also of a radical difference between 
them and Athanasius. The further history of this matter has no place here (see 
Zahn op. cit. and Moller, R.-Encykl., 2nd Ed., p. 281 f.). Marcellus died in the 
year 373, close on a hundred years old, after that his theology had repeatedly done 
good service to the opponents of orthodoxy, without, however, helping them to 
discredit Athanasius, 
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of Constantius, to create for the East a doctrinal form of ex- 
pression which was more in accordance with the convictions 
of the majority. The most important result of the operations 
of the Eusebians at Antioch, and the one which was of the 
greatest consequence, was that they had to bring themselves 
to renounce Arianism in order to gain over the West. Arian- 
ism was now condemned on all sides in the Church; neverthe- 
less the Eusebians did not attain their aim.' 


1 The negotiations between Bishop Julius and the Eusebians assembled at 
Antioch (Rom. Council, autumn 340; Council at Antioch, summer and autumn 341) 
are from the point of view of Church politics of great significance, and more 
particularly the letter of Bishop Julius to the Eusebians after the Roman Council 
(Apol. c. Arian. 21) is a masterpiece. But we cannot enter on this matter here. 
The four formulz of Antioch (it is to them that the reproach brought by Athana- 
sius against his opponents chiefly refers—namely, that they betrayed their uncer- 
tainty by the new forms of faith they were constantly publishing,—see de decret. 1: 
de synod. 22—23: Encycl. ad epp. Aigypt. 7 sq.: Ep. ad. Afros 23) are in Athan., 
de synod. 22 sq. (Hahn § 84, 115, 85, 86). There are some good remarks in 
“Gwatkin, p. 114 sq. The zealous efforts made by the Eusebians to arrive at a 
harmonious agreement with the West were probably closely connected also with 
the general political situation. After the fall of Constantine II. (spring 340) Con- 
stans had promptly made himself master of the whole of his brother’s domain 
Constantius, whose attention was claimed by severe and incessant wars on the 
eastern boundary, was unable to hinder this. From the year 340 Constans thus 
had the decisive preponderance in the Empire. The first Antiochian formula still 
supports Arius, though with the odd qualification that those who were in favour 
of him had not followed him (7@¢ ykp éxiouomo: bvreg duoroubyouy mpecRurépa), 
but had tested his teaching: it limits itself to describing the Son as povoyevy, xpd 
mavray Thy ui@vey Umdpyovra xual cuvdvra TH yevyevvyxdts avTov marpi, but it 
already contains the anti-Marcellian proposition descriptive of the Son: dsapévovra 
Bucirta uaui Oedv sig Tove aidvac. The second, so-called Lucian, formula already 
gathers together all designations for the Son which could possibly be used of His 
Godhead from an Origenistic standpoint (above all, uovoyev} Oedv, Oedv éx Ocod, 
Urpemrov Te xaui avaraoiwrov, rio bedrypos ovcias Te ual PovAye nai duvduews nul 
OdEys Tov maTpic dmupdaranroy eixdva, Oedv Adyoy); it then adopts once more the 
addition which Eusebius had appended to the outline of his belief presented at 
Niczea (see p. 52), and formulates the following proposition against Marcellus; r@v 
by0edrwy ouy amAdiG oVdE ApyBs neyuévay cyavdvrav aupiPw>o THY oinelav exdorou 
Thy dvoualouévwy Umdcrucw (N.B.moictuv) nai rééw nal ddkav, wc elvat TH joey 
Umorrdce: Tpiz, TH d& cuedwvie ¢v; but on the other hand, without mentioning 
Arius, it expressly rejects the Arian catchwords objected to at Nica. The third, 
submitted by the Bishop of Tyana, has a still stronger anti-Marcellan colouring 
(I. Xp. tyra mpig ros Ozdv ev vmorrdoe:... wévovra eig Tove widivec), repudiates 
Marcellus, Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata by name, but otherwise in place of all 
other possible designations it has the Nicene sounding: @edv réAgsv ex @cot 
eaefov. At length the fourth formula, drawn up some months later, became the 
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During the following years Constantius’ hands were tied by 
the Persian war, and he was forced to keep on good terms 
with his brother so as to avoid having trouble on the western 
boundary of his kingdom also. At the same time, just after the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, which took place in the autumn 
of 342, the party amongst the conservatives of the East who, 
partly no doubt for political reasons, were actually set on 
coming to an agreement with the West, gained the lead. 
A general Council which was summoned by Constans to meet 
at Sardica in the summer of 343 and was approved of by 
Constantius, was to restore the unity of the Church. But the 
Western bishops, about a hundred in number, rejected the pre- 
liminary demand of the Eastern bishops for the deposition of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, both of whom were present in Sar- 
dica; pronounced sentence of deposition upon the leaders of the 
Orientals after the exodus of the latter; after an investigation 
declared the bishops attacked to be innocent, that is to say, 
orthodox; avowed their belief in the Nicene Creed, and under 
the guidance of Hosius took up the most rigid attitude possible 
on the doctrinal question.’ In opposition to this the bishops, 


final-one. It is constructed as far as possible on the model of the Nicene Creed; 
at the end too some Arian catchwords are expressly condemned. The most im- 
portant propositions run thus: xa? ig rév ovoyevy avrow uidv, Tov xvpioy Huey "I. 
Xp.. Tov mpd mdvrav THY aimvev ex Tov marpos yevvybévra, Oedy Ex Oeov, hac Ex 
dwréc... Adyov Bvra xual copiav uai dvvauw xui Cwyv nai dws dAybivov, at the 
close of this section (against Marcellus): 0b BaoraAcsa dueaTa&autTos ovcu diaevel eic 
Tog amElpous aidivacs tora: yep xabeCduevoc ev dees Tov marpic ov jdvoy év rH 
aidive ToUTM, BAAR Kai ev ra yéAaovts, All four formule have this in common, 
that they are compatible with the theology of Origen; the three last, that Arianism 
in the strict sense is repudiated. The fourth was communicated to the Emperor 
Constans by a deputation in Gaul. For the rest it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Eusebians formally adhered to the basis of the Nicene Creed; see Hefele IL., p. 502 ff. 


1 Sardica was situated in the territory of Constans. The most influential of the 
Eastern bishops were present, Hosius took the lead. (Histor. Arian 15.) The 
formal restatement of the Nicene Creed desired by some of them was not proceeded 
with, (Athan, Tom. ad Antioch. 5 against Socrates I., 20); but the description of 
the Faith which will be found at the close of the encyclical letter, although it is 
not to be regarded as an official declaration, is a document whose importance has 
hitherto not been sufficiently recognised, It originated with Hosius and Protogenes 
of Sardica, and zs the most unambiguous expression of the Western view in the 
matter, so unambiguous that for the moment it seemed even to the orthodox Orien- 
tals themselves to be questionable (the formula is in Theodoret II. 8, lat. trans- 
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who met together in the neighbouring Philippopolis, framed a 
circular letter, dated from Sardica, in which they set forth the 
illegality of the procedure of their opponents, and confessed the 
faith in terms essentially identical with those of the fourth form- 
ula of Antioch." 

The endeavours of Constantius to give efficacy ® to the resolu- 
tions of his bishops fell through; in fact, the shameless attempt 
to set a trap for the two Western bishops sent as a deputation 
from Sardica to Constantius and provided with a letter of intro- 
duction from Constans, and who were to try and effect the recall 
of the banished bishops, turned out to their advantage.* Con- 
stantius, so at least it seems, had not for a while any real 
confidence in his own party; or was it that he was afraid to 
rouse his brother? In a long-winded formula drawn up at 
Antioch in the summer of 344 they once more sought to hint 
to the West their orthodoxy and to suggest the minimum of 
their demands.* The Church in the West, it is true, rejected at 


lation discovered by Maffei). It is here first of all that the proposition is found: 
play oxboraciv, Yv auTol of alperinol ovoliav mpocayopevove: (for Umécrucw we 
have in the Latin “substantiam”), rot warpic xai Tov viod nal rot ayiou mvevja- 
Toc. Kat ef Cyrolev, rig Tov view 4 Umdcructe EoTIV, OuoACVOUKMEY we aUTYy HY 4 
povy Tou marpdc ouoaoyouévy. In the second place the doctrine of the Son is 
put in such a way that one can very easily understand how the Westerns refused 
to condemn Marcellus; there are turns of expression which approach the doctrine 
of Marcellus. (A comparison with the Christology of Prudentius is instructive in 
this connection.) Ursacius and Valens amongst others were declared deposed. 
Their bishoprics were situated in the territory of Constans, but they were of an 
Arian way of thinking. Hefele, OPE cit. p. 533 ff., treats in great detail the canons 
and acts of the Council. 

1 Above all, the Eusebians repeated their old statement that the decrees of 
deposition, pronounced by Councils in reference to bishops are irrevocable. So too 
they held to the charges against Marcellus (of erroneous doctrine) and against 
Athanasius (of flagrant abuse of his power). ‘There is a wish to introduce some- 
thing entirely new, “ut orientales episcopi ab occidentalibus judicarentur” ; but 
whoever holds by Marcellus and Athanasius let him be Anathema. The doctrinal 
formula (Hilarius Fragm. III. and de synod, 34) differs little from the fourth formula 
of Antioch and thus condemns Arianism. /orma/ly the Easterns were in the 
right as regards Athanasius. 

2 Histor. Arian. 18, 19. 


3 Histor. Arian. 20; Theodoret II. 9, 10. Bishop Stephanus of Antioch, who 
had tried the trick, was deposed. 

4 Their motive in bringing forward the new formula was by almost completely 
meeting the demands of the Westerns in reference to the doctrinal question, to 
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both the Councils held at Milan in the years 345 and 347, the 
teaching of Photinus of Sirmium, who, in a surprising fashion, 
had developed an Adoptian doctrinal system out of the doctrine 
of Marcellus,' but otherwise remained firm; and the ship of the 
Eusebians already appeared to be in so great danger that its 
two chief pilots, Ursacius and Valens, preferred to go over to 


induce them to give way on the personal question. (Ekthesis macrostichos, see Athan., 
de synod. 26: Socrat. II. 19). It begins with the fourth formula of Antioch, 
then follow detailed explanations of the faith as against the Arians, Sapetiians, 
Marcellus, and Photinus who is mentioned here for the first time. Spite of the 
polemic against the proposition of Athanasius—who is, however, not mentioned by 
name—that the Son is begotten ot Povaycer oud? beayces, this formula indicates. 
the greatest approach conceivable on the part of the Eusebians towards meeting 
the views of their opponents. They emphasise in the strongest way the unity of 
the one Godhead (c. 4): otre pe4v, rpie duoaroyotvres mpdyuara uai tpla plows 
(it has to be noticed that the bishops avoid the expression three “substances or 
hypostases” and use the Western 2géc¢wxov which had been brought into discredit 
by Sabellius) rot rarpdg xal rot viot nal rot d&. mvevuuros nark Tue ypuhdc, TpEts 
os Totro @eodg morwtev, and they expressed themselves in such a way in c. 9, 
that the words must pass for an unobjectionable paraphrase of the Homousios.. 
They are practically the very same expressions as those used by Athanasius to 
describe the relation of Father and Son. “Homousios” is, however, wanting: but, 
on the other hand, we find here, so far as I know, for the first time: xara mavra 
dorov. Socrates, II. 20, has candidly remarked on the formula macrostichos: raira 
of nark rx éomépia eépy emionomor die TO AAOYAWoCOUS Elva: ual Sik TO [LH 
cuvévar ov Mporedexyovro, apxely THY Ev Nixaiz miotiv Agyovrec. On the Acts of a 
Synod at Koln, from which we gather that Bishop Euphrates of Ké6ln who was. 
sent to Antioch from Sardica, had afterwards fallen away to Arianism, see Rett- 
berg (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 123 ff.) and Hauck (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 47 f.),. 
who are opposed to their genuineness; Friedrich (K.-G. Deutschland, I., p. 277 f.) 
and Séder (Stud. u. Mitth. aus. d. Benedict. Orden, fourth year’s issue, I., p. 295 f.,. 
II.,p. 344 f., fifth year, I., p. 83 f.) who are in favour of it. 

1 Photinus of Sirmium, a fellow-countryman and pupil of Marcellus, developed 
the doctrinal system of the master in such a way as to represent even the évépyerae 
dpearimy of God as not assuming a concrete hypostatic form in Jesus Christ, (or 
if it did take a concrete form as a hypostasis, then this was a purely human one— 
the matter is not quite clear). He thus rigidly held fast the single personality of 
God, and accordingly, like Paul of Samosata, saw in Jesus a man miraculously born 
(Zahn, op. cit., p. 192 combats this; but neither is the evidence that Photinus denied 
the birth from the Virgin Mary certain enough, nor is it in itself credible that a 
catholic bishop in the fourth century should have departed so far from the tradi- 
tion), predestined to his office by God, and who in virtue of his moral development 
has attained to divine honour. We thus have here the last inherently logical 
attempt to guard Christian monotheism, entirely to discard the philosophical 
Logos-doctrine, and to conceive of the Divine in Christ as a divine effect. But 
this attempt was no longer in harmony with the spirit of the age; Photinus 
was charged on all sides with teaching erroneous doctrine. His writings have dis- 
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the opposite party and to make their peace with Athanasius.' 
Constantius, very sorely pressed by the Persians, sought to have 
peace in the Church at any price and even granted the prayer 
of his brother’s protégé, Athanasius, and allowed him to return 
to Alexandria (in October 346), where Gregory meanwhile 
had died (in June 345°). The bishop got an enthusiastic wel- 
come in his city. The protest of the Eastern Council at 
Sirmium—the first Council of Sirmium—had no effect. A large 
number of the Eastern bishops were themselves tired of the 
controversy, and it almost looked as if the refusal of the West 
to condemn Marcellus together with the word déyoovc10c, now 
virtually constituted the only stone of offence.’ 


appeared: compare the scattered statements regarding him in Athanasius, Hilary, 
the Church historians, Epiph. H. 72 and the anathemas of various Councils, see 
also Vigilius Taps. adv. Arian., Sabell. et Photin.). The two Milan Councils, the 
date of which is not quite certain, condemned him, so too did a Sirmian Council 
of Eusebians which was perhaps held as early as 347. Still he remained in office 
till 351, held in high respect by his congregation. That the macrostic Confession 
of the Orientals ought not all the same to be accepted as so orthodox as it from its 
wording appears to be, is evident from the fact that the Eastern bishops who were 
deputed to take it to the West declined at Milan to condemn Arianism too. (Hila- 
rius, Fragm. V.) 

1 For the documents relating to their conversion, which was hypocritical and 
dictated entirely by policy, and to their complete recognition of Athanasius, see 
Athanas. Apol. c. Arian. 58, Hilar., Fragm. II. 

2 Schiller (op. cit. p. 282). “As a matter of fact Constans wished to establish 
a kind of supremacy in relation to his brother, which in spiritual matters was to 
be exercised through the Bishop of Rome. Trusting to his support, deposed bishops 
on their own authority returned to their dioceses, without having received the 
sanction of the Emperor. The restoration of Athanasius resolved on by the Coun- 
cil was a direct interference with the sovereignty of Constantius... But Constans 
was able once more to make such a skilful use of the existing Persian difficulty 
that his brother yielded.” The fact is that the recall of Athanasius was altogether 
forced upon Constantius; the relation of the great bishop to his Emperor at this 
time was not that of a subject, but that of a hostile power with which he had to 
treat. This is naturally glossed over in the papers issued by Constantius referring 
to the recall. It is specially characteristic that Athanasius did not personally 
present himself before Constantius till after repeated invitations; see, above all, 
Apol. c. Arian. 51—56, Hist. Arian. 21—23. 

3 A Council of Jerusalem held in 346 under Maximus actually recognised 
Athanasius as a member of the Church. (Apol. c. Arian. 57). Cyril’s Catecheses 
shew the standpoint of the Oriental extreme Right; they are undoubtedly based 
on Orig. de princip.; but they faithfully express the Christological standpoint of 
the formula macrostichos; the djcodc10¢ only is wanting; as regards the matter of 
the Faith, Cyril is orthodox. The polemic directed against Sabellius and Marcellus 
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But the death of Constans in 350 and the overthrow of the 
usurper Magnentius in 353 changed everything. If in these last 
years Constantius had been compelled by the necessities of the 
situation to submit to the bishops, his own subjects, who had 
ruled his deceased brother, now that he was sole sovereign he 
was more than ever resolved fo govern the Church and to pay 
back the humiliations which he had undergone.' Already in 
the year 351 the Easterns had at Sirmium—the second Council— 
again agreed upon taking common action, and Ursacius and 
Valens promptly rejoined them.” The great thing now was to 
humiliate the stubborn West. Constantius set about the task 
with wisdom, but what he wanted done he carried out by the 
sheer force of terror. He demanded only the condemnation of 
Athanasius, his mortal enemy, as a rebel, and purposely put 
the doctrinal question in the background. He forced the West- 
ern bishops, at Arles in 353 and at Milan in 355, to agree to 
this, by terrorising the Councils. The moral overthrow of the 
Westerns was scarcely less complete than that of the Easterns 
at Nicea. Though the great majority were unaware of the 
struggle and were not forced to adopt a new confessional 


(Catech. 15, 27) is severe and very bitter; Arianism is also refuted, but without 
any mention of names. Jews, Samaritans, and Manicheans are the chief opponents 
referred to, and Cyril is at great pains everywhere to adduce the biblical grounds 
for the formule which he uses. The Catecheses of Cyril are a valuable document 
in illustration of the fact that amongst the Eastern opponents of the Nicene for- 
mula there were bishops who, while fully recognising that Arianism was in the 
wrong, could not bring themselves to use a doctrinal formula which seemed to them 
a source of ceaseless strife and to be unbiblical besides. 


1 Schiller (p. 283 f.) supposes that Constantius was apprehensive before this 
that Athanasius would declare for Magnentius. Hence his friendly letter to Athana- 
sius after the death of Constans, Hist. Arian. 24. 


9° 


2 Photinus was deposed here. The Creed of this Council, the first formula of 
Sirmium (in Athanas., de synod. 27, Hilar. de synod. 38 and Socr. II., 30), is 
identical with the Fourth Formula of Antioch, but numerous anathemas are added 
to it in which formulz such as “two gods”, (2), “wAarucpos THs otcius Eoriv 6 
vids” (7), “Aoyosg evdidberos 4 mpopopixds” (8) are condemned, and already several ex- 
planations of Bible passages are branded as heretical (11, 12, 14—18). The sub- 
ordination of the Son is expressly (18) avowed in this Creed, which otherwise 
strongly resembles the Nicene Creed. The anathemas 20—23 have to do with 
the Holy Ghost. In No. 19 the formula ¢v xpécwmov is rejected. Nos. 12, 13, 
deny that the divine element in Christ is capable of suffering. One can see that 
new questions have emerged. 
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formula, still the fact could not be concealed from those who 
better understood the state of things, that the projected con- 
demnation of Athanasius meant something more than a personal 
question. The few bishops who refused were deposed and exiled.' 
The order for his deposition was communicated to Athanasius 
in February 356. Yielding only to force, he made his escape 
into the desert where the Emperor could not reach him. Egypt 
was in a state of rebellion, but the revolt was put down by the 
Emperor with blood.” The unity of the Church was restored; 
above all, it was once more brought under the imperial sway. 
And now, forsooth, the orthodox bishops who had formerly 
secured so much by the help of Constans began to recollect 
that the Emperor and the State ought not to meddle with 
religion. Constantius became “ Antichrist’”’ for those who would 
have lauded him as they had his father and his brother, if he 
had given them the help of his arm.’ 

But the political victory of the Eastern bishops directly led 
to their disunion; for it was only under the tyranny of the 
West and in the fight against Athanasius and the word 


1 Of the Western bishops—leaving out Pannonia—almost all were orthodox. 
The Councils—that of Arles was a provincial Council, that of Milan a General 
Council, but apparently badly attended—were also managed by the new Pope 
Liberius (since 352), but ended quite contrary to his will. The best description is 
in Kriiger Lucifer, pp. 11—20. At Arles Paulinus of Trier was the only one who 
remained firm, and he was exiled to Phrygia; even the Papal legates yielded. At 
Milan Lucifer and Eusebius of Vercelli were exiled, and also Dionysius of Milan, 
although he had agreed to the condemnation of Athanasius. Soon after Hosius, 
Liberius, and Hilary had to follow them into exile. In Milan Constantius actually 
ruled the Church, but with a brutal terrorism. There are characteristic utterances 
of his in Lucifer’s works and in Athanasius. 


2 Already in the years immediately preceding, an incessant agitation had again 
been kept up against Athanasius; see Socr. II., 26, Sozom. IV., 9, Athan. Apol. ad 
Const. 2 sq., 14 sq., I9 sq. He betook himself to the desert, but later on he 
seems to have remained in hiding in Alexandria. No one, it would appear, cared 
to secure the price set upon his head. We have several writings of his belonging 
to this period. His successor, George, was pretty much isolated in Alexandria. 

3 The watchword of the “independence” of the Church of the State was now 
issued by Athanasius, Hilary, and above all by the hot-blooded Lucifer. Hilary, 
who first emerges into notice in 355, speedily gained a high reputation. He was 
the first theologian of the West to penetrate into the secrets of the Nicene Creed, 
and with-all his dependence on Athanasius was an original thinker, who, as a theolo- 
gian, far surpassed the Alexandrian Bishop. On his theology see the monograph 
by Reinkens, also Mohler, op. cit. 449 ff, and Dorner. 
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“guoouciog”’ that they had become united. Above all, Arianism 
in its rigid, aggressive form again made its appearance. Aétius 
and Eunomius, two theologians of spirit who had been trained 
in the Aristotelian dialectic, and were opponents of Platonic 
speculation, expressed its tenets in the plainest possible way, 
would have nothing to do with any mediation, and had no 
scruple in openly proclaiming the conversion of religion into 
morality and syllogistic reasoning. The formule which they 
and their followers, Aétians, Eunomians, Exukontians, Heterou- 
siasts, Anomceans, defended, ran thus: “ érepérys nat’ ovciav”’, 
“dydwoisg Kol nave mavea xo nar’ odolev’’ (“different in sub- 
stance’’, “unlike in everything and also in substance’”’). Ifthey 
allowed that the Son perfectly knows the Father, this was not 
in any way a concession, but an expression of the thought that 
there is no kind of mystery about the Godhead, which on the 
contrary can be perfectly known by every rightly instructed 
man. And so too the statement that the Logos had his superior 
dignity from the date of his creation, and did not first get it 
by being tested, was not intended at all as a weakening of 
the Arian dogma, but as an expression of the fact that God 
the Creator has assigned its limit to every being.’ The great 
majority of the Eastern bishops, for whom the Origenistic for- 
mulz in very varied combinations were authoritative, were 
opposed to this party. The old watchword, however, ‘the 
unchangeable image”, which was capable of different interpre- 
tations, now received in opposition to Arianism, in its strict 
form, and on the basis of the formule of Antioch, more and 
more a precise signification as implying that the Son is of like 
nature with the Father in respect of substance also, and not 
only .in respect of will (Guo0g uate wavra ual xark ryy odciny), 
and that his begetting is not an act at all identical with creation. 
The “keness of the qualities of Son and Father was more and 
more recognised here; on the other hand, the substantial wzzty 
was disallowed, so as to avoid getting on the track of Marcel- 

1 After the full account given of the theology of Arius there was no need 
for any detailed description of the theology of Aétius and Eunomius; for it is 
nothing but logical Arianism; see on the “Exdecig wicrewo and the "AmoAoyytixds 


of Eunomius Fabricius-Harless T. IX. The rejection of all conciliatory formule is 
characteristic. 
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lus; ze¢., these theologians did not, like Athanasius, advance 
from the unity to the mystery of the duality, but, on the con- 
trary, still started from the duality and sought to reach the 
unity by making Father and Son perfectly co-ordinate. They 
therefore still had a O«d¢ devTepoc, and in accordance with this 
excluded the idea of full community of substance. The leaders 
of these Homoiousians, also called semi-Arians, were George of 
Laodicea,' Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of Emesa, Basilius 
of Ancyra, and others. 

The point of supreme importance with the Emperor neces- 
sarily was to maintain intact the unity between those who up 
till now had been united, but this was all the more difficult as 
the Homoiousians more and more developed their doctrinal 
system in such a way that their ideas came to have weight 
even with those Westerns who lingered in exile in the East and 
whose theology was on Nicene lines.* Some bishops who were 
devoted to Constantius and who represented simply and solely 
the interests of the Emperor and of the Empire, now sought 
by means of a formula of the most indefinite possible character 
to unite Arians and semi-Arians. These were Ursacius, Valens, 
Acacius of Czsarea, and Eudoxius of Antioch. If up till 356 
the Nicene Creed had, strictly speaking, been merely evaded, 
now at last a Confession was to be openly brought forward 
in direct opposition to the Nicene Creed. Simple “keness of 
nature was to be the dogmatic catchword, all more definite 
characterisations being omitted, and in support of this, appeal 
was made to the insoluble mystery presented by the Holy 
Scriptures (duos xataz ras ypeddsc—like according to the 
Scriptures). This ingenious formula, along with which, it is true, 
was a statement expressly emphasising the subordination, left 
it free to every one to have what ideas he chose regarding the 
extent of the qualities of Father and Son, which were thus 
declared to be of like kind. The relative duoiog did not neces 

1 Drdseke (Ges. patristische Unters., 1889, p. 1 ff.) wishes to credit him with the 


anonymous work against the Manicheans, which Lagarde discovered (1859) in a 
MS. of Titus of Bostra. 

2 With Hilary, for example, as his work “de synodis” proves. It is very 
characteristic that Lucifer, the strictest of the Nicenes, never came to have a clear 
idea of the meaning of the formulz, éuoodes0g and ouoovoig; see Kriiger, p. 37 f. 
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sarily exclude the relative dvcuows, but neither did it exclude 
the duoovciwcg. Already at the third Council of Sirmium (357), 
after Constantius, on a visit to Rome, had overthrown his 
enemies, a formula was set forth by the Western bishops of 
as conciliatory a character so far as Arianism was concerned 
as could possibly be conceived. It was proclaimed in presence 
of the Emperor, who under the influence of his consort came 
more and more to have Arian sympathies. This is the second 
Sirmian formula.’ But the bishops assembled at Ancyra did 
not acquiesce in the move towards the Left (358).” What a 


1 The Confession is in Hilary, de Synod. 11, Athan. de synod, 28, Socrat. II. 30. 
Valens, Ursacius and Germinius of Sirmium took the lead. The words é6ooder0¢ 
and dotodc0g were forbidden as being unbiblical and because no one could~ex- 
press the generation of the Son. It is settled that the Father is greater, that the 
Son is subordinate. Here too the Christological problem of the future is already 
touched upon. Hilary pronounces the formula blasphemous. It marks the turning- 
point in the long controversy to this extent that it is the first public attempt to 
controyert the Nicene Creed. Against it Phobadius wrote the tractate “ de filii divi- 
nitate”, which is severely Western-Nicene in tone, and in this respect is markedly 
different from the conciliatory work of Hilary “de synodis”; see on it Gwatkin, 
p- 159 sq. The Eastern bishops Acacius and Uranius of Tyre, who shared the 
sentiments of the court-bishops, accorded a vote of thanks to the latter at a Council 
at Antioch, held in 358. Hosius subscribed the second Sirmian formula (Socr. II. 31). 


2 Aétius was in high favour with Eudoxius of Antioch, and his pupils occupied 
the Eastern bishoprics. The manifesto of Sirmium appeared like an edict of tole- 
ration for strict Arianism. At the instigation of George of Laodicea some Semi- 
Arians joined together to oppose it at the Council of Ancyra. The comprehensive 
synodal-letter of Ancyra (Epiph. p. 73, 2—11, see Hilar. de synod) indicates. the 
transition on the part of the Semi-Arians to the point of view at which the 
Niceans were able to meet them. It was re-echoed in the writings of Hilary and 
Athanasius de synodis (358—359). The Semi-Arians at Ancyra took up a position 
based on the fourth Antiochian formula, which was also that of Philippopolis and 
of the First Sirmian Council, but they explained that the new Arianism made it 
necessary to have precise statements. The following are the most important ex- 
planations given; (1) the name Father by its very form points to the fact that God 
must be the author of a substance of like quality with Him (eriog Gpofag aivrot 
ovcies): wks marip bolas avrov ovolas vostra: mur4p—this does away with the 
relation of Logos-Son and world-idea—(2) the designation “Son” excludes every- 
thing of a created kind and involves the full dpodrys, (3) “the Son” is conse- 
quently Son in the peculiar and unique sense, and the analogy with men as sons 
of God is thus done away with. The likeness in substance is further based on 
Bible statements, and in the 19 anathemas together with Sabellianism a// formulee 
are rejected which express less than likeness in substance. Finally, however, 
“duoovcr0c” too, together with the characteristic addition “% rauroovcros” has an 
anathema attached to it, ze. the substantial aw¢ty of essence is rejected as Sabellian. 
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change! Easterns now defended purity of doctrine against 
Arianising Westerns! A deputation from this Council succeeded 
in paralysing the influence of the Arians with Constantius, and 
in asserting at the Fourth Council of Sirmium, in 358, their 
fundamental principles to which the Emperor lent the weight 
of his authority.'. But the triumph of the Homoiousians led 
by Basilius Ancyranus was of short duration. The Emperor 
saw that the Church could not be delivered up either to 
Niczeans, to semi-Arians, or to Arians. The alliance between 
the two first mentioned, which was so zealously pushed on by 
Hilary, was not yet perfect. A grand Council was to declare 
the imperial will, and Homoiousians and Arians vied with each 
other in their efforts to get influencing it. The Homeeans alone, 
however, both in their character as leaders and as led, con- 
curred with the Emperor’s views. They were represented by 
Ursacius, Valens, Marcus of Arethusa, Auxentius of Milan, and 
Germinius of Sirmium. The fourth Sirmian formula (359), an 
imperial cabinet-edict and a political masterpiece, was intended 
to embody what was to be laid before the Council.’ The latter 


The Conservatives of the East have undoubtedly here quite changed their ground. 
A definitely defined doctrine has taken the place of prolix formule, at once 
cosmological and soteriological in drift, and derived from Origen, Lucian, and 
Eusebius. ‘ 

1 The victory of the Semi-Arians at the court is a turn of affairs which we 
cannot clearly explain. The fact is incontestable. The third formula of Sirmium, 
drawn up at the Fourth Council of Sirmium, is identical with the fourth Antiochian 
formula. That Constantius should have fallen back on this is perhaps to be ex- 
plained from the fact that the disturbances at Rome made it necessary for him to 
send Liberius back there, though the most he could hope for was to get him to 
subscribe that formula, but not the manifesto of the year 357. He actually got him 
to do this, ze, Liberius subscribed severai older confessional formularies which 
originated at a time when the Nicene Creed had been only indirectly attacked. It 
was not only, however, that Liberius bought his freedom at that time, but it was 
actually for the time being a question of a general victory of the Homoiousians, 
which they used too entirely in their own interest, after all the bishops present at 
Sirmium, including Ursacius and Valens, had had to make up their minds to sub- 
scribe the synodal decrees. Eudoxius of Antioch and Aétius and in addition 70 
Anomceans were banished at the instigation of Basil of Ancyra and there were 
many instances of the violent use of power. One cannot be certain if these same 
violent proceedings did not bring about once more a quick change of feeling on 
the part of the Emperor. 

2 The Council was intended to bring about at last a general peace; at first the 
Emperor evidently intended to summon it to meet at Niczea (Soz, IV. 16), then 
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was summoned to meet at Rimini and Seleucia because the 
circumstances in the East and West respectively differed so 
very much. In May 359 more than four hundred Western 
bishops assembled at Rimini. They were instructed to treat 
only of matters relating to the Faith and not to leave the 
Council till the unity aimed at had been attained. But the 
Emperor’s confidants failed to induce the great majority of the 
members to accept the Sirmian formula. The bishops, on ‘the 
contrary, took their stand on the basis of the Nicene Creed 
which had been abandoned during these last years, rejected 
Arianism and declared its friends deposed. But when they 
sought by means of a Deputation to get the Emperor to give 
his sanction to their decisions, they did not get a hearing. The 
Deputation was not admitted to the Emperor’s presence, was 
at first detained and then conducted to Nice in Thrace, where 
the members at last shewed themselves docile enough to sign 
a formula—the formula of Nice—which was undoubtedly essenti- 
ally identical with the Confession which the Westerns had 
themselves drawn up two years earlier at Sirmium, at the third 
Synod in 357—(‘‘the Son is like the Father [xara ravre is 
omitted] according to the Scriptures”). Armed with this docu- 


Nicomedia was next considered as a likely place, but it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Then it was that Niczea was again thought of; Basil of Ancyra had still 
a great influence at the time. Finally, the party opposed to this was victorious, and 
the plan of a division of the Councils was carried through. But it was just this 
opposition-party which now wished to unite all parties in a Homcoean Confession 
and gained over the Emperor to assent to this. The actual result, however, was 
that Homceans and Anomceans on the one hand, Homoiousians and Homousians 
on the other, more and more drew together. Hilary, who was staying in the East, 
had indeed already explained to his Gallic compatriots that it was possible to 
attach an “unpious” meaning to djoovor0g quite as readily as to dyosovorog. The 
bishops assembled in presence of the Emperor now composed in advance for the 
Council a Confession which, since Semi-Arians were also present, might serve asa 
means of reconciling Homcean and Homoiousian conceptions. It was already evident 
at the time of signing it that it was differently interpreted. The catchwords ran 
thus: Gomov marpt nark riko ypubdc—uorov nark mavra we of kyr ypadal Aéyouciy. 
Valens signed it and at the same time simply repeated the word gmosov without 
the xar&% mdévra; Basil in signing it expressly remarked that wdvre included 
being also. The formula is in Athan. de synd. 8, Socrat. II. 37; see Sozom. IV. 17. 
The dogmatic treatise of Basil in Epiph. H. 73, 12—22, has reference to this 
formula, which Athanasius (de synodis) had already scoffed at because of its being 
dated, z.e., because it bore the signs of its newness on its front. . 
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ment Ursacius and Valens made their way to Rimini, taking 
the deputies with them, and by means of threats and persuasions 
finally induced the Assembly there to accept the formula into 
which one could indeed read the Homoiousia, but not the 
Homousia, In the autumn of 359 the Eastern Synod met at 
Seleucia. The Homoiousians, with whom some Niceans already 
made common cause, had the main say. Still the minority led 
by Acacius and Eudoxius, which defended the Sirmian formula 
and clung to the likeness while limiting it, however, to the 
will, was not an insignificant one. There was an open rupture 
in the Synod. The majority finally deposed the heads of the 
opposition-party.' But as regards the East as well, the decision 
lay with the court.’ The Emperor, importuned on all sides, had 
resolved to abandon the strict Arians, and accordingly Aétius 
was banished and his Homoean friends had to leave him, but 
he was also determined to dictate the formula of Nice to the 
Easterns too.* Their representatives finally condescended to 
recognise the formula, and this event was announced at the 
Council of Constantinople in 360, and the Homoean Confession 
was once more formulated.* Although the new Imperial Con- 
fession involved the exclusion of the extreme Left, this did not 
constitute its peculiar significance. Had it actually been what 
it appeared to be, a formula of union for all who rejected the 


1 Socr. Il. 37 explains that Nice was chosen with the view of giving to the 
new formula a name which sounded the same as that of the Nicene Creed. The 
formula is in Athan. de synod. 30, and Theodoret II. 21: 6uotov xarz ro ypuhds, 
od Tay yévvycw ovdels oldev. In addition: Td 0? bvopa THe ovclus Urep amAodoreEpoy 
Zveréby ums ray mwurépwy, ayvoovpevov d& rol¢ Auoig oxdvOuaov epepe, dik TO év 
Taig ypuhaic rovro uy Exbeperbas, Ypece mwepscctpebyvee nal mavTEeAwc jeydelelay (zvyleyy 
ovclac Tot Aomot yiverbar... wire wy detv emi mpocdmmou warpdg xa viot xa} dyfou 
myetuaros jeiay Umborucw bvozdCecba:. One might be pleased with this rational 
explanation if polytheism did not in fact lurk behind it. 

2 Hilary was present in Seleucia and made common cause with the Homoi- 
cousians against the others. Acacius in face of the superior numbers of the 
Homoiousians sought to save his party by drawing up acreed in which he expressly 
repudiated the Anomoeans and proclaimed the /keness in will, (see the creed in 
Athanas. de synod, 29, Epiph. H. 73, c. 25, Socr. II. 40), But this did not protect 
him and his party. 

3 It was on the night of the last day of the year 359 that the Emperor achieved 
the triumph of the dows in his empire. 

4 The Confession is in Athanas. de synod. 30 and Socr. II. 41. 
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unlikeness, it would not have been something to be condemned, 
from the standpoint of the State at all events. But in the 
following year it was recklessly used as a weapon against the 
Homoiousians.' They had to vacate all positions of influence, 
and by way of making up for what had been done to the one 
Aétius, who had been sacrificed, his numerous friends were 
installed as bishops.*. Under cover of the “likeness in nature” 
a mild form of Arianism was actually established in- the 
Church, modified chiefly only by the absence of principle. In 
Gaul alone did the orthodox bishops once more bestir them- 
selves after Julian had in January 360 been proclaimed Augustus. 
at Paris. * Constantius died in November 361, during the cam- 
paign against the rebels. 


3. TO THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 381. 383. 


‘The three possible standpoints—the Athanasian, the Lucianist- 
Arian, and the Origenist, which in opposition to the Arian had 
gradually narrowed itself down to the Homoiousian—had been 
set aside by Constantius in the interest of the unity of the 
Church. But the Homcean formula, which had no firm theological 
conviction behind it, meant the domination of a party which 
gravitated towards Arianism, z.e., which resolved faith in Jesus 
Christ into a dialectical discussion about unbegotten and be- 
gotten and into the conviction of the moral unity of Father 
and Son. It was for twenty years, with the exception of a brief 
interval, the dominant creed in the East. This fact finds its 
explanation only in the change, or narrowing, which came over 
what was at an earlier date the middle party. The Arianising 
Homceans were now conservative and in their way even con- 
ciliatory. They disposed of the ancient tradition of the East as 


1 People like Eudoxius and Acacius were real victors; they got a perfectly 
free hand for themselves against the Homoiousians at the cost of the condemnation 
of Aétius, and made common cause with Valens and Ursinus. The Creed of Nice 
was sent all over the Empire for signature under threat of penalty. 

2 Eunomius became bishop of Cyzikus; Eudoxius of Antioch received the chair 
of Constantinople. 

3 See the epistle of the Synod of Paris (360 or 361) in Hilar. Fragm, XI. It 
did not at that time require any courage to declare against Constantius. 
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the Eusebians had done before them; for their formula “of like 
nature according to Holy Scripture” contained that latitude 
which corresponded to the old traditional doctrine. With this 
we may compare the standpoint of Eusebius of Czesarea. The 
old middle party had, however, in the é«osmvciog made for them- 
selves a fixed doctrinal formula.’ This was a change of the 


1 The dogmatic dissertation of the Homoiousians in Epiphan, 73, 12—22, is of 
the highest importance; for it shews in more than ome respect a dogmatic advance: 
(1) the differentiation of the conceptions otc/u, Umécracis, rpéowmov begins here. 
The first of these is used in order to express the idea of the essence or substance 
which imprints itself in the form of a definite quality; accordingly the action of 
the Fathers who in protesting against Paul of Samosata attributed a special ovola 
to the Son, is by an explanation excused. They did this in order to do away with 
the idea that the Logos is a mere pHa, a Aeuriny evépyeru. The proper expression, 
however, is umécrasrc. It is because the Logos is an vmderacs, 7.c., because he 
does not, like the other words of God, lack being, that the Fathers called ray 
imécracy ovciav (c. 12). The dxpiRecm rig Tray rpocwmwy emiyyacews must be 
strictly maintained as against Sabellius (c. 14); but no one is to be led astray by 
the word tmocrdcers (Pl.); it does not mean that there are two or three Gods: d:& 
route yup Umorrdcets of avaroAimol Aéyoucty, Wa ree idiéryTUS TOY TpocaTwy Vher- 
Taras ual imupyovcus yvwpicworv. The word “Hypostasis” is thus merely meant 
to give the word zpécwmov a definite meaning, implying that it is to be taken as 
signifying independently existing manifestations (c. 16), while ove/~ is in the tractate 
interchangeable with vere or xveda, and is thus still used only in the singular; 
(2) quite as much attention is already given to the Holy Ghost as to the Son, and 
the rpéro: irdpEews are developed, 7.¢., an actual doctrine of the Trinity indepen- 
dent of any ideas about the world, is constructed (c. 16): Ei y&p mvetpa 6 raryp, 
mveta nai 6 vibc, mvetjea nal ro Ayiov mvevjen, ov voeira: maryp 6 vids Upecryxe 
32 ual ro mvetua, J ov voetra: uidc, 6 nai on tore... Tike ididryras mpocwray 
ipecraray imorrhcers bvoedloucw of dvarorol, ovxi Txo TPES Umoardces TpEtS 
apyus % rpeig beode Aéyovres... “Opmoaroyovor yiep jelev Elvou bedryTa... Guws r& 
mpbcwmra ev Tails idiryo: tiv Irocrdoewv eicEBGs yvwpiCovor, Tov maurépa ev TH 
marpinh avdevtiz wperrara vootvres, nal Tov vidv ob jeépog bvra Tou maTpdc, AAR 
nabupiis 2x marpig TéAeiov ex Terelou yeyevvycévoy nai Upecrara doaoyotvrec, Kat 
ro wvetua Td Kyiv, 0 4 bele ypudy mapduayrtov bvondCer, ex maroc dv viot bpec- 
tira yvupilovres... Ovxoty ev mvedpuars ayiw vidbv ak/ws vootmev, év vii 08 jovo- 
yevel marépa evceBis ual aking doféfomev, (3) the Christological problem based on 
Philipp. Il. 6 and Rom. VILL. 3 (60fmzx) is already introduced for the elucidation 
of the Trinitarian: 276 rod cwuatinot eioeRdic nal ryv mepl Tov dyeoiou evvorcy 
Gee ual exi row acupdrov marpos re nal viot didanbyva: (c. 17, 18). As Christ’s 
flesh is identical with human flesh, but is, on the other hand, on account of its 
wonderful origin only d/010¢, xar& Tov Gjoov Tpdmov nai O uldg mvEdjuc fy wai Ex 
rot turpis mvetux yevvybels, xar& wev TO meta Ex mvev.aros Elva TO avrd ear, 
xara. 08 rd Uvev amoppolas nal mdébous nal jcepiouov ex rod marpds yevvydivae Bosc 
zor: +i marpi. Accordingly we have now the decisive statement: Obxotv de Tig 
mpag Pirimmyaious emiaroarys 20Oakev uke mao 4 iImboracis Tou ulot ouole tori 
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most decisive kind. We may still further say z¢ was not the 
“ Homouswos’ which finally triumphed, but on the contrary the 
Homotoustan doctrine, which fixed on the terms of agreement 
wrth the “ Homousios.’ The doctrine which Hosius, Athanasius, 
Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed at Nicaea, was over- 
thrown. The new Origenism which was based on the ‘“ Homou- 
sios”’ succeeded in establishing itself. A form of doctrine triumphed 
which did not exclude scientific theology, a subject in which 
Athanasius and the Westerns of the. older days never shewed any 
interest. But Athanasius himself contributed to the revolution 
thus accomplished, ' though it is very doubtful if he ever came 
to see the full extent of it. 


TH imocrdce: rot murpés mvetpa ykp ex marpds. Kai xark pty THY TOU TvEdaTOS 
Zvvorev (and therefore thought of in essence asa generic conception) rairdéy, d¢ xarz 
THY THE cupnds evvoay ravrov. OU TavTov OF AAA Gyorov, didts TO TvEtua, F tori 
6 vide, ovx gor 6 marhp, nal y o&pk, yv 6 Adyos avéRarev, ov torw Ex omEepeaTos 
nul qdov4G, BAA? oUTwS wo TO EVAYYEALOY Heke 2didakev... OmaTyp mvetiea by avbey— 
Tin@G TWoel, 6 OF vidg mvetueax By ov aivbevrindic worl wo 6 TaTHp GAA” dpotwe. 
Otxoty nade piv chp nai capt raivriv, Worep nado mvetpa nal mvetpa rairdv. 
abd O& dvev omopic ov TuUTOVY GAA’ Gotov, Waomep nubo kveu amoppotus ual me&bouc 6 
uldg ov Tavrov &AA? Buotov. Thus these Homoiousians already admit the rairéy if 
they also reject the ratrooverog (= 6oovcroc), z.c., Father and Son are rairéy as 
regards substance, in so far as they are both wve#ze, but in so far as they are 
different Hypostases they are not identical, but of like nature. (4) These Homoiou- 
sians have expressly rejected the designations &yévyyrog for God and yevvyrds for 
the Son, and indeed not only because they are unbiblical, but because “ Father” 
includes much more than “Unbegotten”, and because “yevvyrd¢” includes much 
less than “Son”, and further because the conjunction “ unbegotten—begotten ” does 
not express ¢he relation of reciprocity between Father and Son (the yvyclws yeyev- 
vyzévm), which is emphasised as being the most important (c. 14, 19): dso xy 
marépe jsdvov vod wev, ENoumev TH ovduaTs TOU MAaTpoS TUVUMAKOVOLEVYY THY EvVOLaY 
Tou vio, maryp yep viot maryp Aéyerar nav vidv jedvov bvodowmev, EXouEV THY 
evvoray rod marpéc, Ore vidg marpdc Aéyera:. Whoever names the one names the 
other at the same time, and yet does not posit him merely in accordance with his 
name, but with his name xai rig does olxeséryra; on the other hand, ayévvyrov 
ou AéyeTa yevvyroU ayévyyrov, ovdE yevvyroy ayevy4rou yevvyrdv. Athanasius could 
scarcely wish more than this, or rather: we have already here the main outlines 
of the theology of the three Cappadocians, and it is not accidental that Basil of 
Ancyra is himself a Cappadocian. 


1 The work of Athanasius, de synodis, written in the year 359, is of the highest 
importance for the history of the Arian controversy. It is distinguished as much by 
the firmness with which his position is maintained—for Athanasius did not yield 
in any point—as by its moderation and wisdom. The great bishop succeeded in 
combining these qualities in his book, because he was not concerned with the 
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Julian granted liberty to all the bishops to return, and in so 
doing did away with the artificial state of things created by 
Constantius. The Niceans were once more a power, and Atha- 
nasius who returned to Alexandria in February 362, at once 
re-assumed the leadership of the party. A Synod was held at 
Alexandria in summer, and this prepared the way for the triumph 
of orthodoxy in the year 381.’ It was here resolved that the 
Nicene Creed was to be accepted sans phrase, t.e., that those 
were to be recognised as Christian brethren who zow acknow- 
ledge the éuccvci0g, and condemn the Arian heresy together with 
its chief supporters, irrespective of any former departure on 
their part from the faith. But still further, the question as to 
whether it was necessary to believe in ome hypostasis or in 
three was left an open one. (At Alexandria the Holy Spirit had 
already been the subject of discussion as well as the Son.) Both 
statements were disapproved of since the é“0ovc10g was considered 
to be sufficient, but it was explained that both might be understood 
in a pious sense.” These resolutions were not passed without 
strong opposition. * Not only did some bishops deniand that 


formula itself, but solely with the thought which in his view the formula attacked 
best expressed. We must, he said, speak like brethren to brethren to the Homoi- 
ousians who hold almost the same view as the Niczans and are merely suspicious 
about a word. Whoever grants that the Son is in nature of like quality with the 
Father and springs from the substance of the Father is not far from the éuoodcz0¢; 
for this is a combination of é% r%¢ otcfas and 6jorovcros (c. 41 ff.). While expressly 
making an apology to Basil of Ancyra, he endeavours to remove the stumbling- 
blocks presented by doovc10¢, but seeks at the same time to shew that dposovoros 
either involves an absurdity or is dogmatically incorrect (c. 53 f.). 


1 The most important source of information for the Synod of Alexandria is the 
Tomus of Athanas. ad Antioch., and in addition Rufin. X. 27—29, Socr. III. 7, 
Athan. ep. ad Rufinian. I need not here (after the work published by Revillout) 
enter upon any discussion of the cdvraypa diducxuAlas of the Synod, which is 
identical with Opp. Athanas. ed. Migne XXVIIL., p. 836 sq.; cf. Eichhorn, Athan., de 
vita ascet. testim., 1886, p. 15 sq. On the Synod cf. also Gregor, Naz. Orat. 21, 35. 

2 Tom. ad Antioch. 5. 6. This was probably the largest concession which Atha- 
nasius ever made. When Socrates affirms that at the Synod the employment of 
“Ousia” and “Hypostasis” in reference to the Godhead was forbidden, his statement 
is not entirely incorrect; for it is evident from the Tomus that the Synod did 
actually disapprove of the use of the terms in this way, 


3 This is “sufficiently shewn in the Tomus; the Lucifer schism has its root 
here; see Kriiger, op. cit., pp. 43—54. Lucifer was, moreover, not a man of suf- 
ficient education to appreciate the real question at issue. He did not wish to have 
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those who had subscribed the Fourth Sirmian Formula should 
be denied the communion of the Church, but, what was of much 
greater importance, there was a party which insisted on the 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed which had been settled by 
some of the Western bishops at Sardica, and which as a matter 
of fact was the original one.’ But they did not press their 
views, and they seem to have acquiesced in the decision of the 
Synod. This marked a complete change. * If up till now orthodox 
faith had meant the recognition of a mysterious plurality in the 
substantial unity of the Godhead, it was now made permissible 
to turn™the unity into a mystery, z.¢., to reduce it to equality 
and to make the threefoldness the starting-point; but this simply 
means that that Homoiousianism was recognised which resolved 
to accept the word éoovcis. And to this theology, which 
changed the substantial wzzty of substance expressed in the 
éoovcig into a mere likeness or equality of substance, so that 
there was no longer a threefold unity, but a trinity, the future 
belonged, in the East, though not to the same extent in the 
West. The theologians who had studied Origen regarded it 
with ‘favour. The Cappadocians started from the dooucios, * 


the venta ex penitentia accorded to the Semi-Arians who were passing over to 
orthodoxy. It was thus a Novatian-Donatist element which determined his position. 

1 See above, p. 68, and the Tom. c. 5. init. These bishops thus demanded the 
acknowledgment of the w/a vxéeracic. The West never at bottom abandoned this 
demand, but in the Meletian-Antiochian schism it, however, finally got the worst 
of it and had to acquiesce in the Eastern doctrinal innovation. That at the Synod of 
Alexandria, however, the Homoiousians also attempted to get their catchword, or, 
their interpretation of the 6oovz+0¢, adopted, is evident from the letter of Apol- 
linaris to Basil; see Dradseke Ztschr. f, K.G., VIL, p. 118 f. 


2 Just as it is to Zahn that, speaking generally, we primarily owe the under- 
standing of the original meaning of “Oooucroc, so it is he too who, so far as I know, 
first plainly noticed this complete change. (Marcell, p. 87 f., also Guilin 242 sq.) 


3 This is specially evident from the letter of Basil to Apollinaris (in Driseke, 
op. cit. 96 ff.) of the year 361. Basil communicates to the great teacher (of whom 
later) his doubts as to whether it is justifiable to use the word 6oodetog. For biblical 
and philosophical dogmatic reasons he is inclined to prefer the formula arapaa- 
Adurws Oeo10¢ “ar? ovcfev. Apollinaris accordingly explains to him (p. 112 ff.) that the 
6jooda10g is more correct, but his own explanation of the word is no longer iden- 
tical with that of Athanasius. He finds both expressed in it, the reurdéryg¢ as well 
as the érepérys, and according to his idea the Son is related to the Father as men 
are to Adam. Just as it ~may be said of all men, they are Adam, they were in 
Adam, and just as there is only o”e Adam, so too is it with the Godhead. Basil 
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though this is certainly true of Gregory of Nyssa only indirectly. 
They ackowledged the doovc10¢ and accordingly set up a system 
of doctrine which neither disavowed the theology of Origen, 
that is, science in general, nor yet remained in the terminologi- 
cally helpless condition of Athanasius. But they succeeded in 
attaining terminological clearness—they could not improve on 
the matter of the doctrine—only because they modified the 
original thought of Athanasius and developed the theology 
which Basil of Ancyra had first propounded in his tractate. 
Ovciz now got a meaning which was half way between the 
abstract ‘‘substance’’ and the concrete “individual substance” 
still it inclined very strongly in the direction of the former. ' 
‘Yrcsrasig got a meaning half way between “Person” and 
*« Attribute”’, (Accident, Modality), still the conception of Person 
entered more largely into it.’ Ilpécwxov was. avoided because it 
had a Sabellian sound, but it was not rejected. The unity of 
the Godhead, as the Cappadocians conceived of it, was not the 
same as the unity which Athanasius had in his mind. Basil 
the Great was never tired of emphasising the new distinction 
implied in odciz and tbmécracic. For the central doctrine of the 
incarnation of God they required a conception of God of bound- 
less fulness. Mia ovcia (win Gedrys) év Tpisly dmrocraceciv, (one 
at any rate started from Homoiousianism, and it is because this has not been taken 
into consideration that the letter in question has been pronounced not genuine. 
For the rest, the efforts of the Benedictines in the third volume of their edition of 
the Opp. Basil. (Preef.) to vindicate Basil’s orthodoxy shew that, leaving this letter 
out of account, his perfect soundness in the faith is not—in all his utterances— 
beyond doubt. ies on Basil understood the 6oover10g exactly in the sense given 
to it by him in the letter to Apollinaris and which at that time made him hesitate 
to use it; see Kriiger, p. 42 f. See further the characteristic statements made at an 
earlier date in ep. 8. 9: 6 nar’ ovalav Oeb¢ rH nar ovelav OH Goovcroc! 

1 Basil has frequently so expressed himself as to suggest that he regarded the 
idea of the generic unity of Father and Son as sufficient (see, ¢.g., ep. 38, 2). 
Zahn (p. 87): “the ove/e with Basil designates the xoiwdv, the ixdrracic the o:0v 
(ep. 114, 4). He is never tired of holding forth on the difference between the two 
expressions, and goes so far as to assert that the Nicene Fathers were well aware 
of this difference, since they would surely not have put the two words side by side 
without some purpose (ep. 125).” It is interesting to note that already at the Council 
of Antioch in 363 it had been explained that ob xard riva xpHow “EAAynny Acpe- 
Rdverou roig marphor +d bvoue Tig oveiuc. Assuredly not! It was a terminology 
which was expressly invented. 

2 And yet in Gregory of Nyssa the persons appear also as cuuPeByxdre (accidents), 
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divine substance (one divine nature) in three swdzects,) was the 
formula. In order to give clear expression to the actual dis- 
tinction of the Persons within the Godhead, Gregory of Nyssa 
attached to them tpéxo: drdp&ews, (modes of existence,) iderytes 
xapautypiCovens, e&alperx id1wuure, (characteristic peculiarities, 
special characters). To the Father he attributed dyevvycia, the 
quality of being unbegotten, and in consequence of this the 
word which had formerly been forbidden by the Niceans was 
once more restored to a*place of honour, no longer, however, 
as referring to substance, but as expressing a mode of being 
(séo1s)~of God the Father. To the Son he attributed yevvysia, 
the quality of being begotten, and even the older Homoiousians 
shewed more reserve on this point than Gregory did. To the 
Spirit he attributed éxz¢pevc1s—procession.' But what is more, 


1 See the treatises of Gregor. Nyss. wep? dsuhop&¢ ovciauc ual timorrdcewc—repi 
rod olecba Adve TpEeis Qeovc—mpos “EAAyvas ex Tay xowdy evvadv. “Prosopon” 
is no longer for Gregory a technical term in the strict sense of the word, but on 
the other hand he also avoids the expression “three %roze”. The word odouc 
maintained itself alongside of o’c/%, and in the same way idséry¢ was used along 
with urécracig. The God who was common to the Three was supposed to be a 
real substance, not, however, a fourth alongside of the Three, but on the contrary 
the unity itself! On the characteristics of the Hypostases, see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 
25. 16: Kowoy ro poy yeyovévan nak 4 bedrys. “Idsov 0& marpos tv 4 dyevvycia, 
uiot OF 4 yévvyots, mveduatos OF 4 Exmeelsc. The two others expressed their views 
in almost similar terms in their works against Eunomius, unless that Gregory of 
Nyssa alone put the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in a logically developed form 
(see below), while as regards it, Basil (see de spir. s. ad Amphiloch.) advanced least 
of them all. The pronounced attitude taken up by them all, especially by Basil, 
against Marcellus, is characteristic. The theological orations of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (Orat. 27—-31) may, more than anything else, have spread the doctrinal system 
far and wide. (It is important to note that in opposition to it Athanasius in his 
letter ad Afros. [c. 369] expressly said that uréeracig and ote/% were to be used 
as identical in meaning.) It follows from Orat. 31 (33) that Gregory did wof wish 
to apply the zwmber one to the Godhead; a unity was for him only the x/yor¢ 
and vo1g (lav dvow év rpioly ididryot, voepatc Tersiasc, nal? EauTke Upecraccic, 
pide Orasperaic ual ov diaiperaic bedryts). So too he was doubtful about the 
suitability of the old image, “‘source, stream”, for the Trinity, not only because it 
represents the Godhead as something changeable, something flowing, dat also be- 
cause it gave the appearance of a numerical unity to the Godhead. He is equally 
unwilling, and in fact for the same reasons, to sanction the use of the old compari- 
son of sun, beam, and brightness. He is always in a fighting attitude towards 
“Sabellianism”. The doctrine of the ove God is to him Jewish—that is the new dis- 
covery. “We do not acknowledge a Jewish, narrow, jealous, weak Godhead” (Orat. 
25. 16). Gregory had, moreover, already begun those odd speculations about the 
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the entire Origenistic speculation regarding the Trinity, with 
which Athanasius would have nothing to do, that is, of which 
he knew nothing, was rehabilitated. The moment or element 
of finitude within the Trinitarian evolution was no doubt struck 
out, still the Absolute has nevertheless not only soadz in itself, 
but also in some degree, stages. The (eternal) generation or 
begetting, in the sense of a Godhead extending itself to the 
limits of the creaturely, was again put in the foreground. In 
this way the subordination-conception, which was an irreducible 
remainder in Athanasius’ whole way of looking at the question, 
again acquired a peculiar significance. The idea that the Father 
in Himself is to be identified with the entire Godhead again 
became one of the ground-principles of speculation. He is the 
starting-point of the. Trinity, just as He is the Creator of the 
world. The idea that He is source, beginning, cause of the 
Godhead (zyyy, apxyy, aitia tig bedtyros), the cause (7d witiov) 
and consequently God in the proper sense (xupiws Ode), while 
the other Hypostases again are effects («itiwré),' meant some- 
thing different to the Cappadocians from what it did to Athana- 
sius. For the Logos-conception, which Athanasius had dis- 
carded as theistic-cosmical, again came to the front, and in 
their view Logos and Cosmos are more closely related than in 
that of Athanasius. The unity of the Godhead does not rest 
here on the Homousia, but in the last resort, as with Arius, 
on the “monarchy” of God the Father; and the Spiritual on 
earth is, in fine, not a mere creature of God, but—at any rate 
immanent substance of God which, though they are mere bubble-blowing, are still 
highly thought of. The divine loftiness, according to him, shews itself in this, that 
in His immanent life also God is a /frvaztful principle; the life of the creature has 
its vital manifestation in the tension of dualities, but it is in this opposition that 
its imperfection also consists; the Trinity is the “sublation”, or abrogation of the 
duality, living movement and at the same time rest, and not in any way a sublima- 
tion into multiplicity. The Orat. 23 in particular is full of thoughts of this sort, 
see c. 8: rpiddu redrciav én Treacy rpidiv, ovddos ysév xivybeloys dt TO wAOUCLOV, 
Suddog d& bmepRadelaoyc, trip yup rHy Uayy nai rd eldoc, 2& wy Tk Hur a, TpicdOs 
32 Spicbeloys dix ro réAcsov, mpury yxp UrEepPaiver duddog civoerw, Wa uyte oTEVH 
mévy 4 bedrys penre eig Lmespov wenrar TO dv yup apiAdriuov, To 08 Lranrov, xa 
Td dv "louddinoy mavreads, TO 0& “EAAyixov xa moAvbeoy. 

1 Gregor. Nyss., 2x té&v xoiwdy evvodiv T. I. p. 85; vy nai rd wird mpdowmov 
rot warps, 2 of 6 uli yewviras nal rd mvetum rd ysov exmopeverct, dd nai 
xuplag voy eva diriy bra Thy aro ainiardy va Ody paper. 
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with Gregory of Nyssa—as in the view of Origen, is a being 
with a nature akin to His.' “Science” concluded an alliance 
with the Nicene Creed; that was a condition of the triumph 
of orthodoxy. If at the beginning of the controversy the 
scientific thinkers—including those amongst the heathen—had 
sympathised with Arianism, men were now to be found as the 
defenders of the Nicene Creed to whom even a Libanius yielded 
the palm. These men took their stand on the general theory 
of the universe which was accepted by the science of the time; 
they were Platonists, and they once more naively appealed to 
Plato in support even of their doctrine of the Trinity.” Those 
who were on the side of Plato, Origen,*? and Libanius—Basil 
indeed had recommended the latter to his pupils as one who 
could help them in advanced culture,—those who were on 
a footing of equality with the scholars, the statesmen, and 
highest officials, could not fail to get sympathy. The literary 
triumphs of the Cappadocians who knew how to unite devotion 
to the Faith and to the practical ideals of the Church with 
their scientific interests, the victories over Eunomius and his 
following were at the same time the triumphs of Neo-platonism 
over an Aristotelianism which had become thoroughly arid and 
formal.* Orthodoxy in alliance with science had a spring which 
lasted from two to three decades, a short spring which was 
not followed by any summer, but by destructive storms. Spite 
of all the persecutions, the years between 370 and 394 were 


1 Tt is here that we have the root of the difference between Athanasius and 


Gregory. 


2 From this time this once more became the fashion amongst the scientific 


orthodox. The confession of Socrates (VII. 6) is very characteristic. He cannot 
understand how the two Arian Presbyters, Timotheus and Georgius can remain 
Arians and yet study Plato and Origen so industriously and esteem them so highly - 
Oude yap TlAdrav ro devrepov nai TO Tpirov alriov, wo avTOS dvodC ew Etwhev, apyny 
umdpkews elayhévar dyot, nal Qpryévyc cuveldiov mavraxyot dusdoys? Tov uldy TH 
warp? It is instructive further to note how Philostorgius too (in Suidas) asserts 
that in the matter of the vindication of the duoovcrog Athanasius was deemed a 
boy in comparison with the Cappadocians and Apollinaris. 


3 See the Philocalia. 


4 This is one of the strongest impressions we carry away from a reading of 
the works against Eunomius. 
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very happy ones for the orthodox Church of the East. It was 
engaged on a great task, and this was to restore the true faith 
to the Churches of the East, and to introduce into them the 
asceticism which was closely allied with science.' It was in 
the midst of a struggle which was more honourable than the 
struggles of the last decades had been. Men dreamt the dream 
of an eternal league between Faith and Science. Athanasius 
did not share this dream, but neither did he disturb it. He did 
not go in for the new theology, and there is much to shew 
that it did not quite satisfy him.” But he saw the aim of his 
life, the recognition of the complete Godhead of Christ, brought 
nearer accomplishment, and he continued to be the patriarch 
and the recognised head of orthodoxy. as the letters of Basil 
in particular shew. When, however, orthodoxy had attained its 
victory, there arose after a few years within its own camp an 
opponent more dangerous to its scientific representatives than 
Eunomius and Valens—the traditionalism which condemned all 
science. 

Nothing more than an outline can here be given of the 
development of events in particular instances. The Synod of 
Alexandria was not able by means of its resolution to unite 
the parties which had separated at Antioch: the party of the 


1 This aspect of the activity of the Cappadocians cannot be too highly valued. 
But in this respect too, though in quite a new fashion, they took up the work of . 
Athanasius. The dominant party on the contrary were supported by an Emperor 
(Valens) who no doubt for good reasons persecuted monarchism. (See the law in 
the Cod. Theodos. XII. 1, 63 of the year 365.) The aversion of the Homceans to 
monasticism is evident from the App. Const. Basil’s journey to Egypt was epoch- 
making. The relation in which he stood to Eustathius of Sebaste, the ascetic and 
Semi-Arian, is also of great importance. 


2 For the sake of peace and in order to secure the main thing, Athanasius at 
the Synod of Alexandria, which may be called a continuation of the Synod of 
Ancyra, himself concluded the alliance with the new Oriental orthodoxy and acknow- 
ledged Meletius. But his procedure later on in the Antiochian schism (see Basil., 
ep. 89, 2), the close relation in which he stood throughout to Rome as contrasted 
with the East, the signal reserve he exhibited towards Basil (Basil. ep. 66, 69), 
and finally the view he took of the Marcellian Controversy which was still going 
on—Basil saw in Marcellus a declared Sabellian heretic, while the judgment passed 
on him and his following by Athanasius was essentially different—prove that he 
never came to have a satisfying confidence in the neo-orthodox Niceans who were 
associated with Meletius: see on this Zahn, pp. 83 ff., 88 ff., Rade, Damasus, p, 81 ff. 
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orthodox who clung to the old faith and that of the Homoi- 
ousians who under the leadership of Meletius acknowledged the 
Homousios. This Antiochian split remained an open wound, 
and the history of the attempts to get it healed makes it 
abundantly evident that different doctrines were really in 
question, that Alexandria and the East had not lost their feel- 
ing of distrust of Meletius, and that the Cappadocians who 
were at ‘the head of the new orthodoxy in the East were not 
able to suppress the suspicion of Sabellianism in the light of 
the old orthodoxy.’ 

Jovian, who was inclined to orthodoxy, once more recalled. 
Athanasius who had been banished for the last time by Julian.’ 
Athanasius somewhat prematurely announced the triumph ~of 
the true faith in the East.* Under the new ruler, Acacius, at 
a Synod held in Antioch in 363, found himself obliged to 
agree with Meletius and to join with him in declaring his 
adherence to the éuoovcic, explaining at the same time that it 
expressed as much as the é% tH¢ odcixs (of the substance) and 
the éuomvciog together’ (see Athan., de Synod.) But the acces- 
sion of Valens in the following year changed everything. An 
attempt on the part of the semi-Arians at the Synod at Lamp- 
sacus in 364 to get the upper hand, miscarried. Eudoxius of 
Constantinople and the adroit Acacius who again made a change 
of front, became masters of the situation, and Valens resolved 


1 See the art. “Meletius” in Herzog’s R.-Encykl. IX., p. 530 f. and the discus- 
sion by Rade, op. cit., p. 74 ff. The Westerns had the same kind of feeling in 
reference to the opponent of Meletius in Antioch, Paulinus, as they formerly had 
in reference to Athanasius; he alone was for them orthodox; but they did not 
succeed in getting their view adopted. Hieron. ep. 15. 16 shews what scruples the 
formula, rpe%s Uroordéee:s, gave rise to in the minds of the Westerns. 


2 Julian, spite of his aversion to all Christians, seems nevertheless to have been 
somewhat more favourably disposed towards Arianism than towards orthodoxy, i.e., 
than to Athanasius, who, moreover, incurred his suspicions on political grounds. 


8 See his letter to Jovian in the Opp. and in Theodoret. IV. 3. Here the 
matter is so represented as to suggest that there were now only a few Arian Churches 
in the East. The attack on those who do indeed accept the djocvcsoc, but give it 
a false interpretation, is worthy of note. 


4 See the Synodical-epistle in Socrat, III. 25, Mansi IIL, p. 369. 


5 Socrat. IV. 2 sq. 12, Sozom. VI, 7 sq. In the following decade the view of 
Eudoxius of Constantinople was the authoritative one. 
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to adopt once more the policy of Constantius, to maintain the 
Arian Homeeism in its old position, and to make all bishops 
who thought differently’ suffer. Orthodox and Homoiousians 
had again to go into banishment. From this time onwards 
many Homoiousians turned to the West, having made up their 
minds to accept the éucovcis in order to get support. The 
West after the brief episode of the period of oppression (353 
—360) was once more Nicene. There were but few Arians, 
although they were influential. After various Councils had met, 
the Homoiousians sent deputies from Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Asia* to Liberius to get the doctrinal union brought about. 
Liberius, whose sentiments were the same as those of Hilary, 
did not refuse their request. The announcement of this happy 
event was made at Tyana in 367;°* but at a Carian Council a 
Homoiousian minority persisted in rejecting the é~oovcrg.* From 
this time Basil, who became bishop in 370,° took an active 
part in affairs and he was soon after followed by the other 
Cappadocians, and they threw not only the weight of science, 
but also that of asceticism, into the scale in favour of orthodoxy. 
The new bishop of Rome, Damasus, took a decided stand 
against Arianism at the Roman Synods held in 369 (370) and 
377, then against the Pneumatomachians. (see below) and the 
Apollinarian heresy, while Marcellus and Photinus were also 
‘condemned. The rigid standpoint of the bishops Julius and 
Athanasius again became the dominant one in the West, and 
it was only after some hesitation that the Western bishops re- 
solved to offer the hand of friendship to the new-fashioned 
orthodoxy of the East. The representatives of the latter did 
not indeed settle the Antiochian schism at the well-attended 
Council. at Antioch in September 379, but they subscribed the 


1 The Altercatio Heracliani et Germinii is instructive; see Caspari, Kirchenhist. 
Anecdota, 1883. 

2 Cappadocia was the native land of the new orthodoxy; see the Cappadocian 
self-consciousness of Gregor. Naz.; up till this time, however, it had been the prin- 
cipal seat of Arianism. 

* Socrat. IV. 12. 

4 Sozom. VI. 12. 

5 He was at the same time the patriarch of the diocese of Pontus. 
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Roman pronouncements of the last years, and thus placed them- 
selves at the standpoint of Damasus.' 

But meanwhile very great changes had taken place in the 
State. In November 375 Valentinian died. He had not taken 
any part in Church politics, and had in fact protected the Arian 


1 Tt was Athanasius who roused Damasus to take up an attitude of energetic 
opposition to the Arian Bishop Auxentius of Milan, and thus, speaking generally, 
led him to follow in the track of Bishop Julius; see Athan. ep. ad Afros. H was 
at the Roman Council of 369 that the Western episcopate first formally and solemnly 
renounced the resolution of Rimini. On the text of the epistle of this Council, see 
Rade, p. 52 ff. Auxentius of Milan was condemned; but this sentence was a futile 
one since the Court protected him. No mention was yet made at this Council of 
the difficulties of the East. The years from 371 to 380 are the epochs during 
which the new-fashioned orthodoxy of the East, under the leadership of Basil and 
Meletius, attempted to induce the West to bring its influence to bear on Valens and 
the Homcean-Arian party, by means of an imposing manifesto, and thus to 
strengthen orthodoxy in the East, but at the same time to pronounce in favour of 
the Homoiousian-Homoousian doctrine and to put the orthodox Niceans in the 
wrong. These attempts were not successful; for Damasus in close league, first with 
Athanasius, then after his death (373), with his successor Peter, was extremely 
reserved, and in the first instance either did not interfere at all or interfered in 
favour of the old Niceans, of Paulinus that is, at Antioch. (This Peter, like Atha- 
nasius before him, had fled to Rome, and the alliance of Rome with Alexandria 
was part of the traditional policy of the Roman bishop from the days of 
Fabian to the middle of the fifth century.) The numerous letters and embassies 
which came from the East of which Basil was throughout the soul, shew what 
trouble was taken about the matter there. But the letters of Basil did not please 
the “dxpiRéorepor” in Rome; at first, indeed, intercourse with the East was carried 
on only through the medium of Alexandria, and on one occasion Basil had his 
letter simply returned to him. He complained that at Rome they were friendly with 
everybody who brought an orthodox confession and did not mind anything else. 
He referred to the friendship shewn towards those who were inclined to the views 
of Marcellus, further to the friendly intercourse of the Roman bishop with Paulinus, 
who was always suspected of Sabellianism by Basil, and to the occasional recogni- 
tion of an ‘Apollinarian. In letter 214 Basil brought the charge of Sabellianism 
against the entire Homoousian doctrine in its older form. It was in the year 376 
that the West first promised help to the East. (The decretals of Damasus = 1 
Fragment of the letter of Damasus designated by Coustant as ep. 4.) Basil now (ep. 
263) pleads for active interference—where possible an imposing Council—against 
the heretics who are heretics under cover of the Nicene Creed, and he designates 
as such the Macedonian Eustathius of Sebaste, Apollinaris and Paulinus, z.e., the 
man who taught pretty much the same doctrine as Athanasius; according to Basil, 
however, he is a Marcellian. The accusations against Paulinus were naturally received 
with anything but favour in the West. Peter of Alexandria who was still in Rome 
at the time, called Meletius, Basil’s honoured friend, simply an Arian. A Synod 
was nevertheless held in Rome at which Apollinarianism was for the first time 
rejected (377); to it we owe the pieces 2 and 3 in the ep. Damasi, 4 ed. Coustant. 
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bishops as he did the orthodox bishops, and had never had 
any difference with his brother regarding their religious policy. 
His successor, the youthful Gratian,’ yielded himself wholly to 
the guidance of the masterful Ambrose. He firmly established 
the State Church as against the heterodox parties, by passing 
some severe laws, and in doing this he followed Ambrose 
“‘whom the Lord had taken from amongst the judges of the 
earth and placed in the Apostolic chair.” (Basil ep. 197, 1.) In 
August 378 Valens fell at the battle of Adrianople, fighting 
with the Goths; and on the 19th of January, 379, the Western 
Theodosius was made Emperor of the East by Gratian. The 
‘death of Valens was quite as much a determining cause of the 
final triumph of orthodoxy as its alliance with science; for the 
inner force of a religious idea can never secure for it the 
dominion of the world. Theodosius was a convinced Western 
Christian who took up the policy of Gratian, but carried it out 
in a perfectly independent fashion.” He was determined to rule 


Basil died in January 379. He did not attain the aim of all his work, which was 
to unite the orthodoxy of the East and the West on the basis of the Homoiousian 
interpretation of the Homousios. But soon after his death, in September 379, 
Meletius held a synod in Antioch, and this synod subscribed all the manifestoes of 
the Romans, 7.e., of the West, issued during the previous years 369, 376, 377, and 
thus simply submitted to the will of the West zz dogmaticis, and despatched to 
Rome the Acts which contained the concessions. The triumph of the old-orthodox 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed thus seemed perfect. The West, under the 
guidance of Ambrose, from this time forth recognised the Meletians also as orthodox. 
It was from there (see the Synod of Aquileia 380, under Ambrosius) that the 
proposal emanated that if one of the two anti-bishops in Antioch should die, no 
successor should be chosen, and thus the schism would be healed. The fact that 
the Meletians thus came round to the orthodox standpoint is explicable only when 
we consider the complete changes which had taken place in the political situation 
since the death of Valens, On the involved state of things in the years from 369 
to 378 see the letters of Basil, 70, 89—92, 129, 138, 214, 215, 239, 242, 243, 
253—256, 263, 265, 266. It was the investigation of the matter by Rade, of. cit. 
pp. 70—121, which first threw light on this. On Damasus and Peter of Alex. see 
Socrat. IV. 37, Sozom. VI. 39, Theod. IV. 22. All were agreed in holding Atha- 
masius in high respect. It was this that kept the combatants together. Gregory 
begins his panegyric (Orat. 21) with the words: "Abavéosv émauvdiv dperyy emauvé- 
goo, and in saying this he said what everybody thought. 


1 See on Gratian’s religious policy my art. in Herzog’s R.-Encykl. s. h. v. 


2 Valentinian was the last representative of the principle of freedom in religion, 
in the sense in which Constantine had sought to carry it out in the first and 
larger half of his reign, and also Julian. 
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the Church as Constantius had done, but to rule it in the spirit 
of rigid orthodoxy. He had himself been baptised’ in the year 
380, and immediately after appeared the famous edict which 
enjoined the orthodox faith on all nations. It is, however, in 
the highest degree characteristic of his whole policy that this 
faith is more definitely described as the Roman and Alexandrian 
faith, z.e., the new doctrinal orthodoxy of Cappadocia and Asia 
is passed over in silence.” After his entry into Constantinople 
Theodosius took all their churches from the Arians and handed 
them over to the orthodox.’ In the year 381 he issued a 
regulation. in which he prohibited all heretics from holding | 
divine service in the towns. In the same year, however, the 
Emperor summoned a large Eastern Council to meet at Con- 
stantinople, and its resolutions were afterwards regarded as 
ecumenical and strictly binding, though not till the middle of 
the fifth century, and in the West not till a still later date. 
This Council denotes a complete change in the policy of 
Theodosius. His stay in the East had taught him that it was 
necessary for him to recognise as orthodox all who acknow- 
ledged the Nicene Creed however they might interpret it, and 
at the same time to make an attempt to gain over the Mace- 
donians. He had come to see that in the East he must rely 
upon the Zastern form of orthodoxy, the new orthodoxy, that 
he would have to suppress the aspirations of the Alexandrian 
bishops, and that he must do nothing which would have the 
appearance of anything like tutelage of the East by the West. 

1 During a severe illness, by the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica. 

2 Impp. Gratianus Valentinianus et Theodosius AAA. ad populum urbis Constan- 
tinop.: “Cunctos populos, quos clementiz nostrz regit temperamentum in tali volumus 
religione versari, quam divinum Petrum apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque 
ad nunc ab ipso insinuata declarat quamque pontificem Damasum sequi claret et 
Petrum Alexandriz episcopum virum apostolicz sanctitatis, hoc est, ut secundum 
apostolicam disciplinam evangelicamque doctrinam patris et filii et spiritus sancti 
unam deitatem sub pari majestate et sub pia trinitate credamus (this is the Western- 
Alexandrian way of formulating the problem). Hanc legem sequentes Christianorum 
catholicorum nomen jubemus amplecti, reliquos vere dementes vesanosque judicantes 
heeretici dogmatis infamiam sustinere, divina primum vindicta, post etiam motus 
nostri, quem ex celesti arbitrio sumpserimus, ultione plectendos” (Cod. Theod. 
XVI 1, 2; Cod. Justin I. 1. 


3 With the exception of Egypt most of the Churches in the East were at this 
time in the hands of the Arians, 
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This reversal of his policy is shewn most strikingly by the fact 
that Meletius of Antioch was called upon to preside at the 
Council, the very man who was specially suspected by the 
orthodox of the West.’ He died shortly after the Council met, 
and first Gregory of Nazianzus,* and then Nectarius of Con- 


1 The relations which existed in the years 378—381 between the East and the 
West (Alexander was closely allied with the latter) are complicated and obscure: 
Their nature was still in all essential respects determined by the continuance of 
the schism in Antioch. The following is certain (1) Theodosius, as soon as he came 
to perceive the true state of things in the East, had ranged himself on the side of 
the orthodox there; he wished to suppress Arianism not by the aid of the West 
and of the Alexandrian bishop Peter who was closely allied with Rome and who 
had already acted as if he were the supreme Patriarch of the Greek Church, but 
by the orthodox powers of the East itself. The proof of this is (1) that he trans- 
ferred in a body to Meletius the Arian Churches in Antioch,—Paulinus was shelved; 
(2) that in the Edict (Cod. Theodos. XVI. 1, 3) he does not mention Damasus, but 
on the contrary enumerates the orthodox of the East as authorities (July 30th, 381) 
and this Gwatkin, p. 262, rightly terms an “amended definition of orthodoxy ’’; 
(3) that he refused to accede to the repeated and urgent demands of the Westerns 
who wished him to settle impartially the dispute at Antioch with due respect to 
the superior claims of Paulinus, and also refused their request for the summoning 
of an Ecumenical Council at Alexandria; (4) that he summoned an Eastern Coun- 
cil to meet at Constantinople without troubling himself in the slightest about the 
West, Rome and Alexandria, made Meletius president of it, heaped honours upon 
him, and sanctioned the choice of a successor after his death, and this in spite of 
the advice of the Westerns that the whole Antiochian Church should now be 
handed over to Paulinus, an advice which had the support of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus himself. Nor can there be any doubt in view of the manner in which the 
Council was summoned to meet, that its original intention was to draw up a 
formula of agreement with the Macedonians. It is certain (II.) that the orthodox 
Fathers who assembled at Constantinople gladly recognised and availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus presented of freeing themselves from the tutelage of 
Alexandria and the West, and of recalling by a distinct act the concessions which 
they had made under compulsion two years previously at Antioch. “It is in the 
East that thé sun first rises, it was starting from the East that the God who came 
in the flesh flashed upon the world.” By their united attitude, their choice of 
Flavian as the successor of Meletius, who had died during the Council, by passing 
the third Canon—on the importance of the chair of Constantinople—and by 
their rejection of Maximus who was proposed for the chair of Constantinople by 
Alexandria and patronised by Rome and the West, they inflicted the severest pos- 
sible defeat on Alexandria and the West, and specially on the policy of Peter and 
Damasus. It is certain (III.) finally, that shortly before the Council of Constanti- 
nople, during the Council, and immediately after it rose, the relations between the 
Egyptians and Westerns and the East were of the most strained character, and that 
a breach was imminent, (See the letter in Mansi III., p. 631.) 

2 The choice of him as president (on this and on the general procedure of the 
Council see his Carmen de vita sua) was not any more than that of Meletius 
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stantinople presided over its deliberations. The opposition at 
the Council between the old orthodox party, orthodox in the 
Alexandrian and Western sense, who were few in numbers, 
and the new orthodox party composed of Antiochians, Cappa- 
docians and Asiatics, was of the most pronounced character, 
though we are only partially acquainted with it.' The confusion 
was so great that Gregory of Nazianzus resigned and left the 
Council with the most bitter feelings.’ Still union was finally 


approved of by Alexandria and Rome. His support of Paulinus may find its 
explanation in the fact that he aimed at getting into the good graces of Rome 
after he ~had himself attained the Patriarchate. Gregory had a Tasso-like nature. 
Quite incapable of effecting anything in the sphere of Church government or poli- 
tics, he did not really desire office; but he wished to have the honour and distinc- 
tion which are connected with office. So long as he did not have office he was 
ambitious, when he had it he threw it away. 


1 The Egyptians even went the length of separating themselves from the majority 
at the Council; they did not approve of the decisions come to by the neo-orthodox; 
see Theodoret V. 8. 


2 The Egyptian bishops felt it to be intolerable that the Cappadocian and not 
their man, Maximus, should get the position of Patriarch in Constantinople. The 
resignation of Gregory of Nazianzus was the price demanded by the Egyptians 
for yielding; see Gregory’s farewell address to the Council, Orat. 42. The Canons 
1—4 of the Council—for these only are in all probability genuine, while those 
which follow belong to the Council of 382—are strongly anti-Alexandrian and are 
intended to bring down the claims of the Alexandrian which were already pitched 
high. Canon 3 is directed not so much against Rome as against Alexandria (Tév 
vévro: Kovrravrivouméagws emicnomoy eye rk mpecPEla rie Tiyeho wEeTaX Tov THO 
“Pays emionomov, dre Td Elva: a’Tyy véav “Pwyy). Canon 2 is intended to put a 
stop to the attempt of the Bishop of Alexandria to rule other Eastern Churches, 
But this very Canon plainly proves (cf. the sixth Canon of Nice) that as a matter 
of fact the Bishop of Alexandria had a position in the East which was wholly 
different from that of the other bishops. He only is mentioned in the singular 
number—rov jeiv "AAgkavdpetac exioxomov... Tove O& THG °"AvaTOAHS EmiondmoUs..; 
puaarrouévav rév mpecRelwy TH "AvTioyéwy éxnayola.., TovS THS "Aciavijg dsorKy- 
OEWS EMLoKOTOUG... TOG THO Tlovrin¥c... Todc THe ©pexix%s. The peculiar position 
of the Alexandrian bishop which the latter wished to develop into a position of 
primacy, was chiefly due to three causes. (It is quite clear that Athanasius and 
Peter wished so to develop it, and perhaps even Dionysius the Great; the inten- 
tion of the Alexandrian scheme to place Maximus on the episcopal seat of Constanti- 
nople, was to secure a preponderating influence upon the capital and the imperial 
Church by the aid of this creature of Alexandria.) These three causes were as 
follows; (1) Alexandria was the second city of the Empire and was recognised as 
such 72 the Church also at least as early as the middle of the third century; see, 
e.g., the conciliar epistle of the great Council of Antioch of the year 268, addressed 
“to the bishops of Rome and A/exandria and to all Catholic churches.” (Alexandria 
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secured, although the attempt to win over the Macedonians 
failed. The “150 bishops” unitedly avowed their adherence 
to the Nicene faith, and, as we are told, accepted in addition 
to this a special explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
which the complete Homousia of the Spirit also was expressed. 
In the first canon containing the decisions, after the ratification 
of the Nicene Creed, Eunomians (Anomeans) Arians (Eudoxians) 
Semi-Arians (Pneumatomachians) Sabellians, Marcellians, Photini- 
ans and Apollinarians were expressly anathematised. The Nicene 
Creed thus gained an unqualified victory so far as its actual 
terms were concerned, but understood according to the inter- 
pretation of Meletius, the Cappadocians, and Cyril of Jerusalem. 
The community of substance in the sense of equality or like- 
ness of substance, not in that of unity of substance, was from 
this time the orthodox doctrine in the East. But the Creed 
which since the middle of the fifth century in the East, and 
since about 530 in the West, has passed for the ecumenical- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, is neither ecumenical nor Constan- 
tinopolitan; for the Council was not an ecumenical one, but 
an Eastern one, and it did not in fact set up any new 


ranks as the second, Antioch as the third city of the Empire in Josephus, de bello 
Jud. 4, 11, 5, cf. the chronograph of the year 354, Stryzygowski, Jahrb. d. k. 
deutschen archiol. Instituts. Supplementary vol., 1888, I., die Kalenderbilder des 
Chronographen v. j. 354, p- 24 f. The chronograph gives the series thus, Rome, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Tréves. Lumbroso, L’Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani, 
1882, p. 86, proves that all the authors of the first to the third centuries agree in 
giving the first place after Rome to Alexandria, see, ¢.g., Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. 
32, 1, Pp. 412: 4 yup moa budiv TH meyéber nal tH tTémw mAEioroy Boov diahépec 
“ai TWEepihbavas amodedernras devtépa THY UO Tov HAcov. In the “ ordo urbium nobilium ” 
.of Ausonius we have for the first time the cities given in the following order: 
Rome, Constantinople, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Tréves. So long as Alexandria 
was the second city in the Empire, it was the first city in the East. (2) Alexan- 
dria had this in common with Rome, that it had no cities in its diocese which 
were of importance in any way. The bishop of Alexandria was always the bishop 
of Egypt (Libya and Pentapolis), as the bishop of Rome was always the bishop 
of Italy. The case was quite otherwise with Antioch and Ephesus; they always 
had important episcopates alongside of them. (3) The lead in the great Arian 
controversy had fallen to the Bishop of Alexandria; he had shewn himself equal 
to this task and in this way had come to be the most powerful ecclesiastic in the 
East. The hints which I have given as to the policy of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
here and in Chap. III. 2, have been further developed in an instructive fashion by 
Rohrbach (die Patriarchen von Alexandrien) in the Preuss. Jahrb. Vol. 69, Parts 
I and 2, 


ii 
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Creed. This Creed, on the contrary, is the Baptismal Creed of 
the Jerusalem Church which was issued in a revised form soon 
after 362 and furnished with some Nicene formule and with 
a regula fidet in reference to the Holy Spirit, and which was 
perhaps brought forward at the Council of 381 and approved 
of, but which cannot pass for its creed. How it subsequently 
came to rank as a decision of the Council is a matter regard- 
ing which we are completely in the dark. This much, how- 
ever, is clear, that if this Creed had any connection at all with 
the Council of 381, the xeo-orthodox character of the latter is 
thereby -brought out in a specially striking way; for the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople can in fact be taken simply as a for- 
mula of union between orthodox, Semi-Arians, and Pneumato- 
machians. The most contested phrase of the Nicene Creed “ éz 
THs ovclas TOU martpos” is wanting in it, and it presents the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a form which could not have 
appeared wholly unacceptable even to the Pneumatomachians." 


1 On the Creed of Constantinople see my article in Herzog’s R.-Encyklop. VIIL., 
pp. 212—230, which summarises the works of Caspari and particularly of Hort, and 
carries the argument further. The following facts are certain. (1) The Council of 381 did 
not set up any new creed, but simply avowed anew its adherence to the Nicene 
Creed (Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7, 9, Theodoret V. 8, Greg. Naz. ep. 102 [Orat. 52] 
the testimony of the Latin and Constantinople Councils of 382). (2) If we take the years 
from 381 to 450, we do not find in any Synodal Act, Church Father, or heterodox 
theologians during that period any certain trace whatsoever of the existence of the 
Creed of Constantinople, much less any proof that it was used then as the Creed 
of Constantinople or as the official Baptismal Creed; it is simultaneously with the 
recognition of the Council of 381 as an ecumenical Council—about 451 in the East, 
in the West fifty years later—that the Creed in question, which now emerges, is first 
described as the Creed of Constantinople. (3) It did not, however, then first come into 
existence, but is on the contrary much older; it is found already in the Ancoratus of 
Epiphbanius which belongs to the year 374, and there is no reason for holding that it is 
an interpolation here; on the contrary (4) the internal evidence goes to shew that it is a 
Nicene redaction of the Baptismal Creed of Jerusalem composed soon after 362. 
The Creed is thus not any extension of the Nicene Creed, but rather belongs to 
that great series of Creeds which sprang up after the Council of Alexandria (362). 
in the second creed-making epoch of the Eastern Churches. At that time the 
opponents of Arianism in the East, now grown stronger, resolved to give expression 
to the Nicene doctrine in connection with the solemn rite of baptism. It was 
possible to do this in three different ways, that is to say either by embodying the 
Nicene catchwords in the old provincial church creeds, by enlarging the Nicene 
Creed for the special purpose of using it as a baptismal Creed, or, finally, by 
adopting it itself, without alteration, for church use as a baptismal Creed, in spite 
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For this very reason it is certainly out of the question to 
regard the Creed as the Creed of the Council of 381. It did 
indeed assert the complete Homousia of the divine Persons. 
But the legendary process in the Church which attached this 
Creed to that Council performed a remarkable act of justice; 


of its incompleteness and its polemical character. These three plans were actually 
followed. In the first half of the fifth century the third was the one most widely 
adopted, but previously to this the two first were the favourites. To this series be- 
long the revised Antiochian Confession, the later Nestorian Creed, the Philadelphian, 
the Creed in the pseudo-Athanasian épyyvele sic rd Tv|LRoAov, the second, longer, 
Creed in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, the Cappadocian-Armenian, the exposition 
of the Nicene Creed ascribed to Basil, a Creed which was read at Chalcedon and 
which is described as “Nicene.” To this class our Creed also belongs. If it be 
compared with the Nicene Creed it will be easily seen that it cannot be based on 
the latter; if, on the other hand, it be compared with the old Creed of Jerusalem 
(in Cyril of Jerusalem) it becomes plain that it is nothing but a Nicene redaction 
of this Creed. But this is as much as to say that it was probably composed by 
Cyril of Jerusalem. Moreover, its general character also perfectly corresponds with 
what we know of Cyril’s theology and of his gradual approximation to orthodoxy. 
(Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7) “Cyril’s personal history presents in various respects 
a parallel to the transition of the Jerusalem Creed into the form of the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople.” That is to say, in the Creed which afterwards became 
ecumenical the words of the Nicene Creed “Trott” toriv éx Tig ovcluc Tov murpds” 
and the Nicene anathemas are omitted. The christological section accordingly runs 
thus: “zai cig fva udpsov “Iycoty Xpiordv, tov vidv Tov @eov rov povoyevH, rov ex 
Tou warpoc yewybévra mpd madvrav Tay aiwvwwv, dic Ex pwrds, Oedv ZAyoivdv ex Oeov 
aaybivot, yevuydévra ov mombévra, doovowy TH wurpl, O° 0b Te mavra eyévero.” 
From the writings of the Homoiousians and the Cappadocians we can accordingly 
easily gather that the “‘éx r%o oto/ac rot marpéc” presented a far greater difficulty 
to the half-friends of the Nicene Creed than the époover0g; for djuoovorog not with- 
out some show of fairness might be interpreted as ¢yosog nar? ovef/av, while on the 
contrary the “é t%¢ ovc/ac”, both in what it said and in what it excluded—the 
will, namely—seemed to leave the door open to Sabellianism. It follows also from 
Athan, de Synodis that he considered the “é r%¢ ova/ac” as of supreme impor- 
tance; for in a way that is very characteristic of him he observes that djoovovo¢ 
is equal to duoodctos éx TH5 ovclas, that is, whoever intentionally avows his 
belief in the 6doovc10g without the “é% ri¥¢ ovcfac’’ avows his belief in it as a 
Homoiousian. The Christological formula in the Creed of Ferusalem, t.e., what was 
later on the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed, ts thus almost homoiousian, even although 
it retains the doovc10g. It corresponds exactly to the standpoint which Cyril must 
have taken up soon after 362, The same holds good of what the Creed says re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. The words: “xa? gig rd mvetua ro dysov, TO xdpiov, TO 
Cworody, +d ex rou marpac Exmopeudmevoy, TO ody warp) nub visi cuvmporxuvodjzevov 
nal cuvdokalduevor, To AnAyoay did Tay rpopyrdy” are in entire harmony with the form 
which the. doctrine of the Holy Spirit had in the sixties. A Pneumatomachian could 
have subscribed this formula at a pinch; and just because of this it is certain that 
the Council of 381 did not accept this Creed, We can only conjecture how it came 
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for in tracing back to this Council ‘‘an enlarged Nicene Creed’”’ 
without the “éx Tyg odciag rod marpds’’, “of the substance of 
the Father’, without the Nicene anathemas, and without the 
avowal of the Homousia of the Spirit, and in attesting it as 
orthodox, it, without wishing to do so, preserved the recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Eastern orthodoxy of 381 had really 
been a neo-orthodoxy, which in its use of the word ‘Ooovciog did 
not represent the dogmatic conviction of Athanasius. In’ the 
guid pro quo involved in this substitution of one Creed for 
another, we have a judicial sentence which could not conceiv- 
ably have been more discriminating; but it involves still more 
than that—namely, the most cruel satire. From the fact that in 
the Church the Creed of Constantinople gradually came to be 
accepted as a perfect expression of orthodoxy, and was spoken 
of as the Nicene Creed while the latter was forgotten, it follows 
that the great difference which existed between the old Faith 
and the Cappadocian neo-orthodoxy was no longer understood, 
and that under cover of the ‘Omoovci0g a sort of Homoiousian- 
ism had in general been reached, the view which has really 
been the orthodox one in all Churches until this day. The 
father of the official doctrine of the Trinity in the form in 
which the Churches have held to it, was not Athanasius, nor 
Basil of Cesarea, but Basil of Ancyra. 

All the same, the thought of the great Athanasius, though in 


to be the Creed of Constantinople (see Hort., pp. 97—106 f. and my article pp. 
225 f., 228 f.). It was probably entered in the Acts of the Council as the Confes- 
sion by which Cyril had proved to the Council that his faith was orthodox and 
which the highly esteemed Epiphanius had also ayowed as his. The Bishop of 
Constantinople took it from among the Acts shortly before the year 451 and put 
it into circulation. The desire to foist into the churches a Constantinopolitan Creed 
was stronger in his case than his perception of the defects of this very Creed. It 
was about 530 that the Creed of Constantinople first became a Baptismal Creed in 
the East and displaced the Nicene Creed, It was about the same time that it first 
came into notice in the West, but it, however, very quickly shoved the old Apos- 
tolic Baptismal Creeds into the background, being used in opposition to Germanic 
Arianism which was very widely spread there. On the “filioque” see below. We 
may merely mention the extreme and wholly unworkable hypothesis of the Catholic 
Vincenzi (De process, Spiritus S,, Rome, 1878) that the Creed of Constantinople is 
a Greek made-up composition belonging to the beginning of the seventh century, 
a fabrication the sole aim of which was to carry back the date of the rise of the 
heresy of the procession of the Holy Spirit ex gatre solo into the Fourth Century 
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a considerably altered form, had triumphed. Science and the 
revolution which took place in the political world had paved 
the way for its victory; suppressed, it certainly never could 
have been. 

The Westerns were anything but pleased in the first instance 
with the course things had taken in the East. At Councils held 
at the same time in Rome and Milan, in the latter place under 
the presidency of Ambrose, they had made representations to 
Theodosius and had even threatened him with a withdrawal 
of Church privileges.’ But Theodosius answered them in a very 
ungracious manner, whereupon they sought to justify their 
attitude.” The Emperor was prudent enough not to fall in 
with the proposal of the Westerns that an ecumenical Council 
should be summoned to meet at Rome. He followed the policy 
of Constantius also in keeping the Churches of the two halves 
of the Empire separate, as his choice of Rimini and Seleucia 
proves. And by his masterly conduct of affairs he actually 
succeeded in introducing a modus vivendi in the year 382, 
spite of the attempts made to thwart him by his colleague 
Gratian who was led by Ambrose. Gratian summoned a General 
Council to meet at Rome, to which the Eastern bishops were 
also invited. But Theodosius had already got them together 
in Constantinople. They accordingly replied in a letter in which 
they declined the invitation, and its tone which was as praise- 
worthy as it was prudent, helped in all probability to lessen 
the tension between the East and the West. They appealed, 
besides, not only to the decisions of the Council of 381, but 
also to their resolution of 378 in which they had made advances 
to the West,* and they explained finally that they had adopted 


1 See the letter “Sanctum” in Mansi III., p. 631. 
2 See the letter “Fidei” in Mansi III, p. 630. 


3 The important letter is in Theodoret V. 9. It contains a description of the 
persecutions which had been endured, of the struggles which still continued, thanks 
that they ¢ oixez éay should have received an invitation to the Council so that 
they may rule along with the West and that it may not rule alone, regret that they 
are prevented from appearing at it; then follows the exposition of the Faith, after 
the despatch of the three envoys had been announced: “What we have suffered 
we suffered for the Evangelical Faith which was settled at Nicea, radryy rH» 
miotiy nai vuly ual Auiv nal mor Totg 4H dtaarpépoucr Tov Adycy THE aaysotc 
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a recent detailed dogmatic declaration of the Western bishops, 
of Damasus that is, and were ready to recognise the Pauli- 
nists in Antioch as orthodox, which meant that they no longer 
suspected them of Marcellianism.’ The despatch of three envoys 
to Rome where, besides Jerome, the distinguished Epiphanius 
happened to be just at this time, could not but help towards 


wiorewes cuvepéonen det Yv yedacg more [sic] mpecRuraryy re otcav ual axdarouboy 
Th Bamricpar: nal Siddoxoveay Huds micredew Eig TO Ovojea TOU maTpos nat TOU 
uiot ual rot aylou mved euros, Oyauoy bedryréc Te ual SvVapEwS nul oUTIas etc TOU 
murpos “nui Tov vio nai rov ayiov mvEeduaros MicTEvOLEevys, O[LoTiLoU TE THe aElac 
xa cuvdidiou Tig Pucrreias, ev Tpiol TrEeAciais UmocTaoEec Yyouv Tpiol TEAELOLS TpO- 
CHT, WS LATE THY LaREAAoU vécov Ywpuv AuREV cUYYEOLEVWY THY UTOTTAGEWY, 
elyouy Tey idsoryray avatpovjsevwv, Ay TE AAY THY Tav Evvoysavay nai "Apesavav nat 
Tlvevparodyoy Bauchyiav ioyven, TH¢ ovoias 4 THS GicEwS 4 THs bedryToOS TEL- 
vowévyg ual ri auriorm ual djeooucin nai cuvaidim Tpidds meTuyevertepas TiVOS 7 
utiotys Y érepoouciou dvcews emayoévyc. The Easterns did not yield anything 
here and yet they expressed their belief in as conciliatory a form as possible since 
they were silent about Marcellus, called Sabellianism a “disease”, but Arianism a 
“blasphemy ”. Next follows the reference to the acts of the Councils of 379 and 
381, then an explanation regarding the new appointment to the “as it were newly 
founded Church of Constantinople” and to the bishopric of Antioch where—this is 
directed against Rome and Alexandria—the name Christian first arose. So too the 
recognition of Cyril of Jerusalem, who had suffered so much for the Faith, is 
justified. Jerusalem is called in this connection “the mother of all Churches.” The 
Easterns at the close beseech the Westerns to give their consent to all this, rH¢ 
WVEVLATINYS jLEgitEVvOvTYS ayamys ual Tov xupiaxod ddRov, macayv iv xaTracTéA- 
Aovrosg avIpwmivyy mpoumaberav, THY OF THY ExXAYTLAY OinOdO/LHY Tm poTiLOTEpAY ToLoUVTOS 
TH mpos Tov wah? va cuumaselac 4 wdpiros. Then will we no longer say, what is 
condemned by the Apostles: “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas”, 
but we shall all appear as belonging to Christ, who is not divided in us, and will 
with the help of God preserve the body of the Church from division. 


1 The so-called fifth Canon of the Council of 381 (see Rade, pp. 107, 116 f., 
133) belongs to the Synod of 382, as also the sixth; the seventh is later. It runs: 
mept Tov réou ray Autindiv nai Tove ev “Avrioyeia amedekdueba TovsS einv 6jL0A0- 
yotvracs murpos nal viol nai aylou rvedjzaroc bedryre. It can only be the Paulinists in 
Antioch who are here referred to. But as regards the Western Tomos we must with 
Rade, op. cit., apparently take it to be the twenty-four Anathemas of Damasus (in Theo- 
doret V. II.). This noteworthy document, which perhaps originated in the year 381, 
presents in a full and definite way the standpoint of the Westerns in regard to 
the different dogmatic questions. It is specially worthy of notice that the doctrine 
of Marcellus is condemned without any mention being made of its author. The 
ninth anathema is further of importance and also the eleventh: “Ifanyone does not 
confess that the Son is from the Father, #¢., is born of His Divine substance, let 
him be accursed.” Compare with this the so-called Creed of Constantinople in which 
the &% r%¢ ovclws is wanting. The fulness with which the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Holy Spirit are already treated, is significant. 
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the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The opposition to Necta- 
rius of Constantinople and Cyril of Jerusalem was now allowed 
to drop in Rome; but the Western bishops could not yet bring 
themselves to acknowledge Flavian in Antioch, and, moreover, 
Paulinus, his opponent, was himself present at the Council in Rome. 
There was once more a strong reaction against Apollinarianism.! 

If Arianism, or Homeeism, from the time when it ceased 
to enjoy the imperial favour tended rapidly to disappear in 
the Empire, if too it had no fanatic as Donatism had, it was 
nevertheless still a power in the East in 383; large provinces 
had still Arian tendencies, the common people? in them above 
all; while in the West it had supporters® in the Empress Jus- 


1 To this period, according to Rade’s pertinent conjecture, the work of Damasus 
given in Theodoret V. 10 against Apollinarianism, also belongs. It probably came 
from the pen of Jerome, soon after 382, and gives expression to the supreme self- 
consciousness of the occupant of the chair of Peter. Jerome always flattered Damasus. 


> 


2. The Church historians, Philostorgius in particular, give us some information 
about this, but they do not enter much into particulars. Eunomius kept his ground 
firmly and courageously and declined all compromises. He did not even so much 
as recognise the baptism and ordination of the other Church parties (Philostorg. X. 4). 
The Conciliar epistle of the Easterns of the year 382 (see above) further shews 
what difficulties the attempt to carry through the Homoousios gave rise to. 


3 See the struggles of Ambrose against Arianism in Upper Italy, which went 
on still the year 388. After the death of his mother, Valentinus II. declared for 
orthodoxy ; see Cod. Theodos. XVI. 5, 15. The knowledge that Maximus the usurperhad 
owed his large following to the fact of his being strictly orthodox helped to bring 
about this decision. The assertion of Libanius that Maximus entered into an alliance 
even with the unruly and rebellious Alexandrians is one which is calculated to 
make us reflect. The fact that in the days of Theodosius Ambrose was at the 
head of the Church in the West, probably contributed largely to bring about an 
adjustment of the differences between the Western-Alexandrian and the Cappado- 
cian-neo-orthodox doctrines of the Son. This bishop had learned from Philo, Origen, 
and Basil, and he had friendly intercourse with the last mentioned; but he never 
shewed ary interest in or appreciation of the difference between the form of 
doctrine in East and West, and he did not go into the speculations of the theolo- 
gians of the East. It was thus merely in a superficial fashion that he accepted the 
theological science of the East. But this very fact was of advantage to him so far 
as his position was concerned; for it meant that he did not separate himself from 
the common sense of the West, while, on the other hand, he had a great respect 
for the Cappadocian theology and consequently was admirably suited for being a 
peace-maker. Ex professo he did not handle the Trinitarian problem ; his formulz 
bear what is essentially the Western stamp, without, however, being pointed against 
the “Meletians ”, and in fact, he himself accepted the statement: “nulla est discre- 
pantia divinitatis et operis; non igitur in utroque una persona, sed una substantia 
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tinia and her son. Theodosius was more concerned to win 
over the Arians than to drive them out of the Church. In the 
first years of his reign while shewing a firm determination to 
establish orthodoxy, he had at the same time followed a sort 
of conciliatory policy which, however, to the honour of the 
Arians be it said, did not succeed. Just as in 381 he invited 
the Macedonians to the Council, so in the year 383 he made 
a further attempt to unite all the opposing parties at a Con- 
stantinopolitan Council and if possible to bring about concord. 
The attempt was sincere—even Eunomius was present—but 
it failed; but it is very memorable for two reasons: (1) 
the orthodox bishop of Constantinople made common cause 
on this occasion with the Novatian bishop, a proof of how 
insecure the position of orthodoxy in the capital itself still was; 
(2) an attempt was made at the Council to transfer the whole 
question in dispute between orthodox and Arians into the 
region of tradition. The Holy Scriptures were to be dispensed 
with, and the proof of the truth of orthodoxy was to be furnished 
solely by the testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers to whose 
authority the opposite party must as good Catholics bow. This 
undertaking was a prophecy of the ominous future which was 
before the Church, and proved at the same time that the actual 
est”; but on the other hand: “non duo domini, sed unus dominus, quia et pater 
deus et filius deus, sed unus deus, quia pater in filio et filius in patre—neverthe- 
less—unus deus, quia una deitas”’ (see Forster, Ambrosius, p. 130). Ambrose did not 
engage in any independent speculations regarding the Trinity, as Hilary did (see Rein- 
kens, op. cit., and Schwane, D G. d. patrist. Zeit., p. 150 ff.). The fact, however, that 
in the fourth century the greatest theologian of the West—namely, Jerome, and the 
most powerful ecclesiastical prince of the West, Ambrose, had learned their theology 
from the Greeks, was the most important cause of the final union of East and 
West in the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. Hosius, Julius of Rome, Lucifer 
and Damasus of Rome would not have been able to accomplish the dogmatic 
unity of the two halves of the Empire. As a matter of fact the dogmatic unity did 
not spring from the alliance of Athanasius, Julius, Peter, and Damasus, Alexandria 


and Rome that is, but from the alliance of Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Jerome, and 
Ambrose. 


1 On the Novatians in the East in the Fourth Century and their relations to the 
‘orthodox, particularly in the city of Constantinople, see my articles s. v. “Nova- 
tian”, “Socrates”’, in Herzog’s R,-Encykl. The Novatians, strange to say, always 
had been and continued to be Nicene. The explanation of this may be found in 
the fact that they originated in the West, or in the fact of their connection with 
the West. 
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interest in the controversy in the East had already once more 
taken a secondary place compared with the conservative interest. 
Nothing grows faster than tradition, and nothing is more con- 
venient when the truth of a proposition has to be defended 
than to fall back on the contention that tt has always been so. 

After this Council Theodosius discontinued his efforts in 
favour of union and from this time sought to suppress Arian- 
ism. Ambrose seconded his plans in Upper Italy. The orthodox 
State-Church, which was, however, on the other hand, a Church- 
State, was established. Severe laws were now passed against 
all heretics with the exception of the Novatians.? The State 
had at last secured that unity of the Church which Constantine 
had already striven after. But it was a two-edged sword. It 
injured the State and dealt it a most dangerous wound. Amongst 
the Greeks Arianism died out more quickly than Hellenism. 
Violent schisms amongst the Arians themselves seem to have 
accelerated its downfall,* but the different stages are unknown 


1 Socr. V. 10 (Sozom. VII. 12) has given us some information regarding the 
proceedings at the Council of Constantinople in 383. Theodosius wished to have 
an actual conference between the opposing parties. Sisinius, the reader to the 
Novatian bishop Agelius, is then said to have advised that instead of having a 
disputation the matter should be settled simply on the basis of passages from the 
Fathers; the patristic proof alone was to be authoritative. Socrates tells us that 
with the consent of the Emperor this was actually the course followed, and that 
on the part of the orthodox only those Fathers were appealed to who had lived 
before the Arian controversy. The raising of the question, however, as to whether 
the various parties actually recognised these Fathers as authoritative, produced a 
Babylonian confusion amongst them, and indeed even amongst the members of one 
and the same party, so that the Emperor abandoned this plan of settling the 
dispute. He next collected together Confessions composed by the different parties 
(the bold one composed by Eunomius is still preserved, see Mansi II., p. 646 sq.), 
but rejected them all with the exception of the orthodox one, and ungraciously sent 
the parties home. The Arians, it is said, consoled themselves for the Emperor’s 
unkind treatment of them, with the saying that “many are called but few chosen”. 
This narrative, so far as the particulars are concerned, is too much a made-up 
one to be implicitly trusted. But the attempt to decide the whole question on the 
authority of tradition was certainly made. If we consider how at first both parties 
proceeded almost exclusively on the basis of the Holy Scriptures we can perceive 
in the attempt an extremely significant advance in the work of laying waste the 
Eastern Churches. 

2 See Cod. Theodos. XVI. 1, 4 of the year 386 and the other laws of Theo- 
dosius and his sons. Things became particularly bad from about 410 onwards. 

3 See Sozom. in Books VII. and VIII, especially in VIII. 1. 
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to us. The history of its fortunes amongst the German peoples 
until the seventh century does not fall within the scope of 
this work. The educated laity, however, in the East regarded 
the orthodox formula rather as a necessary evil and as an 
unexplainable mystery than as an expression of their Faith. 
The victory of the Nicene Creed was a victory of the priests 
over the faith of the Christian people. The Logos-doctrine had 
already become unintelligible to those who were not theologi- 
ans. The setting up of the Nicene-Cappadocian formula as the 
fundamental Confession of the Church made it perfectly im- 
possible for the Catholic laity to get an inner comprehension 
of the Christian Faith taking as their guide the form in which 
it was presented in the doctrine of the Church. The thought 
that Christianity is the revelation of something incomprehen- 
sible became more and more a familiar one to men’s minds. 
This thought has for its obverse side the adoration of the 
mystery,’ and for its reverse side indifference and subjection to 
mystagogues.” The priests and theologians could certainly not 
give the people more than they possessed themselves; but it is 
alarming to note in the ecclesiastical literature of the Fourth 
Century and the period following how little attention is given 
to the Christian people. The theologians had always the clergy, 
the officials, good society in their minds. The people must 
simply believe the Faith; they accordingly did not live in this 
Faith, but in that Christianity of the second rank which is 


1 Athanasius had already described the whole substance of the Christian religion 


as a “doctrine of the mysteries”’—see, ¢.¢., his Festival-letters, p. 68 (ed. Larsow). 
y 9 O89 » P 


2 


2 We have here, above all, to remember the attitude taken up by Socrates, 
which is typical of that of the ecclesiastically pious laity of the East. His stand- 
point is—we ought silently to adore the mystery. Whatever the generation the last 
but one before his own has fixed, is for him already holy; but he will have no- 
thing to do with dogmatic disputes in his own time, and one may even find in 
what he says traces of a vague feeling on his part that the laity as regards their Faith 
had in fine been duped by the bishops and their controversies. His agreement with 
what was said by Euagrius in reference to the Trinity (III. 7) is characteristic of 
his position in the matter: race xpéracic 4 yévoc Exe: xaTyyopovjevov ¥ Eld0g ¥ 
Srahopky 4 cuPeRyxdc TO Ex TOUTwWYGUYyxElEVOY’ OUdEY OB Em! THs dylas Tpid&doG TAY 
Elpyeevay tor AaBEtv. cme}; mpooxvvetobw Td kppyrov. He will have nothing to do 
with otcfa and vxécraci. The case too of Procopius of Czesarea illustrates the 
attitude of reserve taken up by the laity in the sixth century to the whole dogmatic 
system of the Church. 
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represented in the legends of the saints, in apocalypses, in 
image-worship, in the veneration of angels and martyrs, in 
crosses and amulets, in the Mass regarded as magical worship, 
and in sacramental observances of all sorts. Christ as the 
Quoovcioc became a dogmatic form of words; and in place of 
this the bones of the martyrs became living saints, and the 
shades of the old dethroned gods together with their worship, 
revived once more. 


APPENDIX. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE TRINITY. 


I. IN the baptismal formula, along with the confession of 
belief in the Father and Son, there had always been from early 
times a confession also of belief in the Holy Spirit. This belief 
expressed the thought that Christianity has within it the Spirit 
of the Father—the Spirit of Christ—the living, illuminating, 
divine principle. The Spirit is the gzft of God. But after the 
Montanist controversies the combination of Spirit and Church, 
Spirit and individual Christians came to have a secondary place 
in regular theological thought. The World-Church and its theo- 
logians busied themselves instead with the Spirit in so far as it 
spoke through the prophets, in so far as it had before this 
brooded ‘over the waters’’, in so far as it descended on Christ 
at His baptism, etc.—though this soon became a minor point— 
or took part in His human origin. But there was quite an 
accumulation of difficulties here for rational theology. These 
difficulties lay (1) in the notion itself, in so far as wvevwa also 
described the substance of God and of the Logos; (2) in the 
impossibility of recognising any specific activity of the Spirit in 
the present; (3) in the desire to ascribe to the Logos rather 
than to the Spirit the active working in the universe and in 
the history of revelation. The form of the Spirit’s existence, its 
rank and function were accordingly quite uncertain. By one 
the Holy Spirit was considered as a gift and as an impersonal— 
and therefore also an unbegotten—power which Christ had 
promised to send and which consequently became an actual 
fact only after Christ’s Ascension; by another as a primitive 
power in the history of revelation; by a third as an active 
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power in the world-process also. Others again attributed to it 
a personal existence misled by the expression “the Paraclete’’. 
Of these some regarded it as a created divine being, others as 
the highest spiritual creature made by God, the highest angel; 
others again as the second zpo@oay or “ derivatio”’ of the Father, 
and thus as a permanently existing Being sharing in the God- 
head itself; while once more others identified it with the eternal 
Son Himself. There were actually some too who were inclined 
to regard the Spirit, which is feminine in Hebrew, and which 
was identified with the ‘“‘Wisdom” of God, as a female principle. ' 
The views held regarding its rank and functions also were 
accordingly very different. All who regarded the Spirit as personal, 
subordinated it to the Father and probably also as a rule to 
the Son when they distinguished it from the latter, for the 
relation of Father and Son did not seem to permit of the 
existence of a third being of the same kind, and, besides, Christ 
had expressly said that he would send the Spirit, and therefore 
it looked as if the latter were His servant or messenger. The 
other idea that the Logos is the organ of the Spirit or Wisdom 
is very rarely met with. This or an idea similar to it was the 
one reached by those who distinguished between the impersonal 
Logos or Wisdom eternally inherent in God and the created 
Logos or Wisdom, and then identified the divine in Christ with 
the latter. As to its functions, we meet with no further specu- 
lations regarding their peculiar nature after the attempts of the 
Montanists to define them, until a very much later date when 
at last theologians had learned to commit a special department 
of the mysteries to the care of the Spirit. All that was mean- 
while said regarding the activity of the Spirit in the world- 
process, in the history of revelation, in regeneration, including 
illumination and sanctification, was of a wholly vague kind, and 
was frequently either the expression of perplexity or of exegetical 
learning, but never gave evidence of any special theological 
interest in the question. We must not, however, overlook the fact 
that in Church theology in its oldest form as we see it in Irenzeus 


1 The fact that in the original draft of the Apostolical Constitutions (II. 26) a 
parallel is drawn between the deaconess and the Holy Spirit is perhaps connected 
with this too. 
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and Tertullian, we find an attempt made to give to the Spirit, 
which had necessarily to be ranked as a being of special dignity 
within the Godhead, an immanent relation to the Father and 
the Son. The passages in Irenzeus referring to the Spirit are 
of special importance, though Tertullian was the first to call 
Him “God”. One can trace within theology a well-marked line 
of development running from Justin through Tertullian to Origen.’ 
After Sabellius, starting from totally different premises, had by 
his speculations drawn attention to the Holy Spirit, Origen 
here too supplied a definite conception on the subject just as. 
he had~in connection with the doctrine of the Logos. While 
admitting the want of any certainty in what was given by tradi- 
tion, he treated the doctrine of the Holy Spirit entirely according 
to the analogy of the doctrine of the Logos, and even demanded 
that it should be so treated. The Holy Spirit forms part of the 
Godhead, it is a permanently existing divine Being, but it is at 
the same time a creature, and a creature, in fact, which occupies 
a stage lower than the Son, because it, like everything created, 
has come into being by the Son or Logos. The sphere of its 
activity is correspondingly smaller than that of the Son. Origen 
declared that intensively it was more important, but he did not 
give this its due value, since for him the categories of magnitude, 
space, and causality were in the last resort the highest.? The 
fact that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was treated in Tertul- 
lian (adv. Prax.) and Origen in a way perfectly analogous to 
that followed in the case of the doctrine of the Logos, is the 
strongest possible proof that there was no specific theological 
interest taken in this point of doctrine.* Nor was it different in 

1 But it is only in so far as Origen teaches the pre-temporal “processio” of 
the Spirit that his doctrine betokens an advance on that of Tertullian, who still 
essentially limits the action of the Spirit to the history of the world and of revela- 
tion. By the “unius substantize’”? which he regards as true of the Spirit also, Ter- 
tullian comes nearer the views which finally prevailed in the Fourth Century than 
Origen. For the remarkable formula used by Hippolytus in connection with the 
Spirit, see Vol. II., p. 261. 


9 


2 On the doctrine of the Holy Spirit before Origen and in Origen see Vol. II. 
passim, Kahnis, L. vom. h. Geist, 1847, Bigg, The Christian Platonists, 171 sq., 
Nitzsch, pp. 289—293. 

% Tt is in Irenzeus alone that we find indications of any specific speculation 
regarding the Holy Spirit. 
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the period following. The Arian and the Arianising formulz of 
the Fourth Century still at least embody the attempt to state 
in reference to the Spirit what, according to the old Church 
tradition, describes the character of its active ‘working, little as 
that is; the pompous formula of orthodoxy, however, merely 
gives expression to the general thought that there is no foreign 
element in the Godhead, and shews, moreover, that the doctrine 
of the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit was aiready beginning to 
be an embarrassing one for the Church. 

The doctrine of Origen that the Holy Spirit is an individual 
hypostasis and that it is a created being included within the 
sphere of the Godhead itself, found only very partial accept- 
ance for more than a century. And even in the cases in which, 
under the influence of the baptismal formula, reference was 
made to a Trinity in the Godhead—which came to be more 
and more the practice,—the third Being was still left in the 
vague, and, as at an earlier period, we hear of the promised 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless the philosophical theolo- 
gians became more and more convinced that it was necessary 
to assume the presence not merely of a threefold economy in 
the Godhead, but of three divine beings or substances. In the 
first thirty years after the commencement of the Arian contro- 
versy, the Holy Spirit is scarcely ever mentioned,’ although the 
Lucianists and consequently Arius too regarded it as indeed a 
divine hypostasis, but at the same time as the most perfect 
creature, which the Father had created through the Son and 
which therefore was inferior to the Son also in nature, dignity, 
and position.? In their Confessions they kept to the old simple 
tradition: wicrevomev “al sig TO Tveipa Td Aylov, Td sig TAPAKAYTI 
KO Alo LOY Ka) TEAElwo TOIG MigTEvouT! d1Ddmevoy,® “ and we believe 

1 See Basil., ep. 125: 6 32 wep? rot mvevuaros Adyos ev mapadpouy etre, ovdE- 
putes Beepyuclac B&iwbeic, dik To pydémw tore nenvnoda To Cyryud, 2.2. at the 


time of the Nicene Council. 


2 


2 See above, p. 19. The view of Eunomius is representative of the whole group 5 
see the documents which originated with him and Basil c. Eunom. II. 5. Epipha- 
nius has pithily summarised the Arian doctrine (H. 69 c. 56): 76 hyiov mete 
xtiopa mary uriopaurds pucw sive: die TO die rot vio rx mavra yeyevyrbus 
(John I. 3). 

3 See the so-called Confession of Lucian, z¢., the Second Creed of Antioch. ; 
cf. besides the third and fourth formule of Antioch, the so-called formula of 
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in the Holy Spirit given to believers for consolation, and sancti- 
fication, and perfection.” They recognised three graduated 
hypostases in the Godhead. The fact that Athanasius did not 
in the first instance think of the Spirit at all, regarding which 
also nothing was fixed at Nicza, is simply a proof of his intense 
interest in his doctrine of the Son. The first trace of the 
emergence of the question as to the Spirit is found, so far as I 
know, in the Anathemas (20 ff.) of the very conservative.Creed 
of the Eusebian Council of Sirmium (351). Here the identifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with the unbegotten God and with the 
Son, as also the designation of it as wépog Tov maTpog 4 TOU VIOD, 
(part of the Father and of the Son,) are forbidden.’ It was 
towards the end of the fifties that Athanasius directed. his 
attention to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and he at once 
took up a firm position.” If the Holy Spirit belongs to the 
Godhead it must be worshipped, if it is an independent being 
then all that holds good of the Son holds good of it a/so, for 
otherwise the Triad would be divided and blasphemed and the 
rank of the Son too would again become doubtful—this is for 
him a conclusive argument. There can be nothing foreign, 
nothing created in the Triad which is just the one God (day 
Tpikg sig cdg éorw). Athanasius was not only able to adduce 
a number of passages from Scripture in support of this assertion, 
but he also endeavoured to verify his view by a consideration 
of the functions of the Holy Spirit. The principle of sanctifica- 
tion cannot be of the same nature as the beings which it sancti- 

fies; the source of life for creatures cannot itself be a creature; 


Sardica—a proof that the orthodox theologians of the West had not yet given 
attention to the question; their statement: mioredowev tov rapdxayrov, rd Bytov 
mvevjece, Urep yylv arog 6 xUpiog nal emyyyslAuro wal txeuWwev’ nal rotro mic- 
Tevouey meupbév, nai rotro ov mémovbev, ZAA? 6 kvIpwmos, if it has been correctly 
handed down, shews, besides, a highly suspicious want of clearness; further the formula 
macrostich., the formule of Philippopolis and the later Sirmian and Homcean 
formulz ; in the formula of 357 we have “spiritus paracletus per filium est.” 


1 The theology of Marcellus might certainly have drawn the attention of the 
theologians to the doctrine of the Spirit; for Marcellus discussed this doctrine 
although not with fulness; see Zahn, op. cit., p. 147 ff. According to Marcellus 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father avd from the Logos, and forms part of the 
divine substance; its special work does not, however, begin till after that of the Son. 


° 


2 See Athanas. ad Serap. 
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he who is the medium whereby we enter into fellowship with 
the Divine nature must himself possess this nature.’ On the 
other hand, He who works as the Father and the Son work, 
or to put it more accurately, He who bestows one and the 
same grace—for there is only ove grace, namely, that of the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit—is part of the 
Godhead, and whoever rejects Him separates himself from the 
Faith generally. Thus everything is really already expressed 
in the baptismal formula; for without the Holy Spirit it would 
be destroyed, since it is the Spirit who throughout completes 
or perfects what is done. The personality of the Spirit is simply 
presupposed by Athanasius in the indefinite form in which he 
also presupposed the personality of the Son. The attempts to 
distinguish the peculiar nature of the activity of the Spirit from 
that of the Father and the Son did not indeed get beyond 
empty words such as perfection, connection, termination of 
activity, etc. The question as to why the Son could not do 
all this Himself, and why, if there was here a third, the exist- 
ence of a Fourth was not also possible, was left unanswered. 
It is necessary to believe in the Trinity as handed down by 
tradition: ‘‘and it is manifest that the Spirit is not one being 
of the many nor an angel [one of many], but one unique being, 
or rather, He belongs to the Logos who is one, and to God 
who is one, and is also of the same substance” (xa! odx &dyAov, 
Sri obu tots TY TOAAGY TO TED Ld, BAAN’ ODdE kyyEros, AAW ev dv. 
MaeAAOY SE TOU ROyvOU Evdg syTOg Td1ov nal TOU OEod évdg byTOg TO10y 
nat bmoovcisy éoriv).? The “Tropicists’’ as he calls those who 
teach erroneous doctrine in reference to the Holy Spirit, are in 
his view no better than the Arians. 


1 Passages op. cit., above all, I. 23, 24: ef uricpa d& Hy Td mvetpa TO dytov, 
oun by rig ev aura perovola tov @eov yévorro Huiv aAA? y pa uricjare [ev 
cuvymroeba, ZAACT pos OE THG belus picEme Eyivduebu, WG naTe wydev aUTHS METE- 
Mores... ef 08 TH TOU mvEevuTos ETovTiz yivdeba noLvwvod belag PdcEems, LaivorT” 
dy rig Aéywv To mvetua THS uTICTIS dicEws, nal uy TH TOU OEot: die ToT yxp 
ual ev ol¢ ylveras ovros beomosotyrus ei 02 beomosel, on kupiBoaov, Sri 4 TovToU 
dio Oeot eer. 

2 Ad Serap. I. 27. Athanasius also appeals in support of this belief to the 
tradition of the Catholic Church (c. 28 sq.), though he is able to construe it ideally 
only and does not quote any authorities. 
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The letters of Athanasius to Serapion of Thmuis were called 
forth by the complaints of this bishop about the intrigues of 
those who taught false doctrine regarding the Holy Spirit. As 
a matter of fact, amongst the Semi-Arians the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit was now purposely developed in opposition to the 
Homousia. It was in particular the highly esteemed chief of 
the Thracian Semi-Arians, Macedonius, at a later date the deposed 
bishop of Constantinople, who defended the doctrine that the 
Spirit is a creature similar to the angels, a being subordinate 
to the Father and the Son and in their service.' It is worth 
noting with regard to these Semi-Arians that the more their 
common opposition to the Homceans and Anomceans drove 
them to side with the Niczans the more firmly they stuck to 
their doctrine of the Spirit. It looked as if they wished to 
preserve in their doctrine of the Holy Spirit the Conservativism 
which they had had to abandon as regards the doctrine of the 
Son. It was at the Synod of Alexandria (362) that the orthodox 
first took up the definite position with regard to this question 
that whoever regards the Holy Spirit as a creature and separates 
it from the substance of Christ, in so doing divides up the 
Holy Trinity, gives a hypocritical adherence to the Nicene 
Faith, and has merely in appearance renounced Arianism.” But 
what was thus firmly established by the Alexandrians by no 
means at once became law for the orthodox in the East. The 
statements regarding the Spirit * were indeed further amplified 


1 On Macedonius see the articles in the Diction. of Chr. Biogr. and in Herzog’s 
R.-Encykl, and in addition Gwatkin, pp. 160—181, 208. The doctrine is given 
in Athan. ad Serap. I. 1 f. Socrat. Il. 45, 38, Socom. IV. 27, etc., Basil, ep. 251, 
Theodoret. Il. 6. The Macedonians laid stress on the difference between the par- 
ticles x, d¢é, év, as used of the hypostases, and emphasised the fact that the Holy . 
Scripture does not describe the Holy Spirit as an object of adoration, and pointed 
out that the relation of Father and Son did not admit of a third. What the rpfry 
dseebyxy of the Macedonians was (see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 31. 7), I do not know. 


2 See Athan., Tom. ad Antioch. 3, see also 5: Td &yiov mvetpa ov uricue ovd? 
f ~ ~ > 
Egvov dan? Losov ual adsaiperov rio ovclas Tou viod nal Tov marpéc. 


3 The formula of the revised Creed of Jerusalem, z.¢., the later Creed of Con- 
stantinople, is characteristic. It only demands the complete adoration and glorifying 
of the Spirit along with the Father and Son, but otherwise confines its2lf to general 
predicates: “rd xvpsov, +d Cwomodyv, td 2x Tov murpic Exmopevdevov, TO ANAHoaY 
ore réiv mpopyrdv.” These are undoubtedly of a very exalted kind and seem also 
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in subsequent years in connection with the remodelling of the 
old Confessions, but amongst the Homoiousians who were be- 
coming Homousians, the greatest uncertainty continued to prevail 
up till 380. The thirty-first oration of Gregory of Nazianzus 
which was composed at that time, proves this.! Meanwhile it 
was just the Cappadocians who did most towards getting the 
orthodox conception naturalised in the Church, namely, Basil 
in his work against Eunomius (lib. III.) and in the tractate “de 
spiritu sancto,”’ Gregory of Nazianzus in several of his orations 
(31, 37, 44), and Gregory of Nyssa in his amplifications of 
Trinitarian doctrine. They had apparently learned something. 
from the letters of Athanasius ad Serap., for they repeat his 
arguments and give them more formal development. But neither 
in Basil nor in Gregory of Nazianzus is there the stringency 
which marks the thought of Athanasius. The absence of any 
tangible tradition exercised a strong influence* on them, and 
at bottom they are already satisfied—Basil at any rate—with: 
the avowal that the Spirit is not in any sense a creature.‘ 


to exclude the idea of the dependence of the Spirit on the Son, but nevertheless 
they do not get the length of the complete Homousia. 


1 He writes, “Of the wise amongst us some consider the Holy Spirit to be an 
energy, others a creature, others God, while others again cannot make up their 
minds to adopt any definite view out of reverence for Scripture, as they put it, 
because it does not make any very definite statement on the point. On this 
account they neither accord to Him divine adoration nor do they refuse it to 
Him, and thus take a middle road, but which is really a very bad path. Of those 
again who hold Him to be God, some keep this pious belief to themselves, while 
others state it openly. Others to a certain degree measure the Godhead since like 
us they accept the Trinity, but they put a great distance between the three by 
maintaining that the first is infinite in substance and power, the second in power, 
but not in substance, while the third is infinite in neither of these two respects.” 
For the details see Ullmann, p. 264 f.; at pages 269—275 he has set forth 
the doctrine of Gregory regarding the Holy Spirit, together with the Scriptural 
: proofs. 

2 Gregory of Nazianzus has consequently (Orat. 31.2) to begin by remarking 
that he had been accused of introducing a @ed¢ Eévog nai kypados. He himself 
practically admits the want of any explicit Scriptural proof, and has recourse to 
the plea (c. 3) that “love of the letter is a cloak for impiety.” Basil undoubtedly 
appealed (de s. s. 29) to Irenzeus, Clemens Alex., Origen, and Dionysius of Rome 
in defence of his doctrine, but he felt all the same that there was little evidence 
in support of it. Gregory made a similar admission. 

2 Cf. also the remarkable words of Gregory of Naz. Vol. III., p. 230. The striking 
utterances of the Cappadocians regarding the letter of Holy Scripture, tradition 
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Gregory of Nyssa as an Origenist and speculative Trinitarian 
carried the doctrine further.' As the theologians were at a loss 
how to accord to the Spirit a peculiar mode of being in 
relation to the Father, they hit upon the plan of attributing 
to it, following some passages in St John, eternal sending 


kerygma, and dogma all owe their origin to the troublesome situation created by 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Greeks of later days no longer found them- 
selves in such a predicament of this kind, and consequently they did not’ require 
to repeat the bold statements regarding tradition. 


1 See also the work of Didymus, wep? rpsédoc, edid. Mingarelli, particuiarly the 
Second Book, c. 6 sq., written about 380, which contains the fullest Fourth Century 
proof of the complete Godhead of the Holy Spirit which we possess. Previous to 
this Didymus had already composed a tractate “de spiritu sancto”. Of special interest 
further is the “‘o/xovozée”, that is, the psedagogic or politic reticence which the 
Cappadocians permitted themselves and others in connection with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. According to Gregory of Naz. God Himself merely zzdicated 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit in the N. T. and did not plainly reveal it till 
later on in order not to lay too great a burden on men (!)—a theory which over- 
throws the whole Catholic doctrine of tradition. It is thus also permitted to the 
faithful now to imitate this divine “economy” and fo bring forward the doctrine 
of the Spirit with caution and to introduce it gradually. “Those who regard the 
Holy Spirit as God are godly men illuminated with knowledge, and those who 
say that He is God, when this ts done in presence of well-disposed hearers, have 
something heroic about them, but if it be done in presence of the vulgar-minded 
it shews that they do mot possess the true teaching wisdom (ei d8 ramevoic, ovx 
ofzovojzexor), because they are casting their pearls into the mud, or are giving strong 
meat instead of milk,’ and so on (Orat. 41.6). Gregory defends the conduct of 
Basil also, who, watched by the Arians in his lofty post in Czesarea, guarded 
against openly calling the Holy Spirit “God” because the yuuvy dwvy that the 
Holy Spirit is God would have cost him his bishopric. (Orat. 43.68.) He acknow- 
ledged the Godhead of the Spirit “economically” only, z.e., when the time was 
suitable for so doing. He was sharply blamed for this conduct by the rigidly 
orthodox clerics, as Gregory tells us (Ep. 26, al. 20). They complained that while 
Basil expressed himself admirably regarding the Father and the Son, he tore away 
the Spirit from the divine fellowship as rivers wash away the sand on their banks 
and hollow out the stones; he did not frankly confess the truth, but acted rather 
from policy than from truly pious feeling, and concealed the ambiguaty of his 
teaching by the art of speech. Gregory who was regarded as a suspected person 
himself, stood up for his friend; a man, he said, occupying such an important 
post as Basil did, must surely proceed with some prudence and circumspection in 
proclaiming the truth (Péarsov ofxovopybjvar ry aaAyberev) and make some con- 
cession to the haziness of the spirit of the time so as not to still further damage 
the good cause by any public pronouncement. The difference between Athanasius 
and the religious-orthodox on the one hand, and the ¢heological/-orthodox on the 
other, comes, out here with special clearness. Athanasius would have indignantly 
rejected that “oinovouybyver THy aaydesev”, because he did not regard God Him- 
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forth (&reudic) and procession (éxrdpsuoic). Just as in the 
second century the begetting of Christ whereby he came to 
exist on this earth had been made into a_ super-terrestrial 
begetting then became an eternal begetting, while the “being 
begotten’’ next came to be regarded as the supreme character- 
istic of the second hypostasis, so in the fourth century an 
“‘eternal sending’”’ of the Spirit was made out of the promised 
““sending” of the Holy Spirit and was regarded as descriptive 
of the essential characteristic of the third hypostasis within 
the Holy Trinity. Nowhere can the work of imaginative con: 
ception be more plainly recognised than here. Behind a history 
already in itself a wonderful one, and the scene of which is 
laid partly in the Godhead and partly within humanity, there 
was put by a process of abstraction and reduplication a second 
history the events of which are supposed to pass entirely within 
the Godhead itself. The former history is to get its stability through 
the latter which comprises “the entire mystery of our Faith.” 

The matter was much more quickly settled in the West. 
Hilary, it is true, was anything but clear as regards doctrine, 
but this was merely because he had eaten of the tree of Greek 
theology. The general unreasoned conviction in the West was 
that the Holy Spirit, belief in whom was avowed in the Apostles’ 
Creed, is the one God likewise. 

When the question as to the personality of the Spirit emerged, 
it was as quickly settled that it must be a persona, for the 
nature of God is not so poor that His Spirit cannot be a 
person.—(It has to be noted that persona and our ‘ person”’ 
are not the same thing.) The views of Lactantius again on this 
point were different. Since the year 362 the orthodox at several 
Councils in the West and then in Asia had pronounced in favour of 
self as a politician or a pedagogue, who acts xar’ oixovoj/av, but as the Truth. 
If he had ever acted as the Cappadocians did, the Homceans would have been 
the victors. Still, on the other hand, we ought not to judge the Cappadocians too 
severely. As followers of Origen they regarded the loftiest utterances of the Faith 
as Science; but Science admits, in fact often demands a pedagogic and economic 
or accommodating method of procedure. Just as Basil made a distinction between 
xuptyuara and déypuara, so Gregory (Orat. 40) concluded his Decalogue of Faith 
with the words: ¢yew rot jevoryplou rz txhopu, nai rails trav ToAdAdv aKonig 
oun ambppyrau rz d2 HAdw cicw peabyoy, THs Tpiddog waupiCouevys, & nal pipers 
Tape TEAUTH oppayior KpaToupera. 
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the complete Godhead of the Spirit ’ in opposition to the Arians, 
as we see from the Confession of Eunomius, and also to the 
Pneumatomachians.* The big Eastern Council summoned to meet 
at Constantinople in 381 by Theodosius orginally included 
thirty-six Macedonians amongst its members. But they could 
not be got to assent to the new doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
spite of all the imperial efforts made to win them over. They 
were accordingly compelled to leave the Council.’ The: latter 
reaffirmed the Nicene Creed, but gave to it a detailed dogmatic 
explanation which has not been preserved, in which the complete 
homousia of the Spirit was avowed, and in the same way the 
first canon of the Council passes condemnation on the Semi- 
Arians or ‘Pneumatomachians”’.* The pronouncements of-the 
years following confirmed the final result; see the epistle of the 
Council of Constantinople of 382,° but above all, the anathemas. 
of Damasus.° The doctrine of the homousia of the Spirit from 
this time onward was as much a part of orthodoxy as the 
doctrine of the homousia of the Son. But since according to. 


1 Their leaders, in addition to Macedonius, were Eustathius of Sebaste, Eleu- 
sius of Cyzikus, and probably also Basil of Ancyra. In Marathonius of Nicomedia 
the party had a member who was held in high honour both because of his. 
position and his ascetic life. The Macedonians in general made a deep impres- 
sion on their contemporaries by their ascetic practices and by their determined 
struggle against the Homceans. In the countries on the Hellespont they were the 
most important party. 

2 The most important utterances are the Epistle of the Alexandrian Council of 
363, the declarations of the Westerns under Damasus in the years 369, 376, 377,. 
the resolution of an Illyrian Council, (given in Theodoret IV. 9), the Council at 
Antioch in 379, which is decisive as regards the East in so far as those present 
avowed their belief in the Western doctrine including the doctrine of the Spirit. 
Compare, besides, the Confession of Basil (Hahn, § 121): PawriQomuev sig rprddx 
6poovcrov, that of Epiphanius in the Ancorat. (374): mvetua &xriorov, and that 
produced by Charisius (Hahn, § 144): mvetje Opoovctoy marpi nat vidi. 

3 See Socr. V. 8; Sozom. VII. 7, 9; Theodoret V. 8. 


4 It follows from a communication of the Council held at Constantinople in 
382, that the Council issued a “tomus” on the doctrine of the Trinity. That the 
formula in reference to the Holy Spirit which is given in the so-called Creed of 
Constantinople, did not proceed from the Council of 381 and cannot have proceeded 
from it, since it is not sufficiently different from the view of the Macedonians, 
has been shewn above, p. 93. 

5 Theodoret V. 9. 


6 C. 16 f., see Theodoret V. 11. 
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the Greek way of conceiving of the matter, the Father continued 
to be regarded as the root of the Godhead, the perfect homousia 
of the Holy Spirit necessarily always seemed to the Greeks to 
be called in question whenever he was derived from the Son 
also. He consequently seemed to be inferior to the Son and 
thus to be a grandchild of the Father, or else to possess a 
double root. Then, besides, the dependence of the Spirit on the 
Son was obstinately maintained by the Arians and Semi-Arians on 
the ground that certain passages in the Bible supported this view, 
and in the interest of their conception of a descending Trinity 
in ¢hree stages. Thus the Greeks had constantly to watch and 
see that the procession of the Spirit from the Father alone 
was taught, and after the revised Creed of Jerusalem became 
an ecumenical Creed, they had a sacred text in support of their 
doctrine, which came to be as important as the doctrine itself. 
II. The Cappadocians' and their great teacher, Apollinaris 
of Laodicea,? before them, reached ¢#e doctrine of the Trinity, 
which remained the dominant one in the Church, though it 
always continued to be capable of being differently restated by 


1 Athanasius prepared the way in his letters ad Serapionem. 


2 As is proved by his correspondence with Basil and as his own writings shew, 
Apollinaris was the first who completely developed the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. He was, however, more strongly influenced by Aristotle than the Cappa- 
docians were, and accordingly in his case the conception of the ove divine substance 
was a shade nearer the idea of a mere generic conception than with them, although 
he too was in no way satisfied with the genuine conception (see above p. 84). 
Apollinaris further retained the old image of aiyy¥, duric, Hass, not, however, as 
it would appear, in order by it to illustrate the unity, but rather the difference in 
the greatness of the persons (epi rpiad. 12, 17). (The Logos had already a side 
turned in the direction of finitude.) His followers afterwards directly objected to 
the doctrine of the Cappadocians and vice versa. We are now better acquainted with 
Apollinaris’s doctrine of the Trinity than formerly, since Draseke (Ztschr. f. K.- 
Gesch. VI., p. 503 ff.) has shewn it to be very probabie that the pseudo-Justinian 
“Exbeoig wiorews yror wept Tpidédog is by him, and that the detailed statements of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in the first letter to Kledonius refer to this work (op. cit., 
p- 515 ff.). From the work, zar& jépo¢ mioric, which Caspari has rightly claimed 
for Apollinaris (Alte und neue Quellen, 1879, p. 65 f.), and which represents a 
dogmatic advance as compared with the tractate rep! rpsddoc, it likewise follows 
that Apollinaris is to be reckoned amongst the founders of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity,—also because of his advanced doctrine of the Holy Spirit in which 
he teaches the homousia—and that in fact he ought to be called the very first 
of these. 
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theologians. We are to believe in oxe God, because we are to 
believe in ove divine substance or essence (odcia, ducis, essentia, 
substantia, natura) in three distinct subjects or persons (drecrao1c, 
persona [pécwrov]). The substance is to be thought of neither as 
a mere generic conception nor, on the other hand, as a fourth 
alongside of the three subjects, but as a reality, z¢., the unity 
must coincide with the real substance. The subjects again are 
not to be represented as mere attributes nor, on the other hand, 
as separate persons, but as independent, though apart from their 
mutual relationship, unthinkable, partakers of the divine substance. 
Their likeness of nature which is involved in their community 
of substance finds expression in the identity of their attributes 
and activities, their difference in the characteristic note (tpé7og 
Smap&ews, lw) of their manner of existence as signified by the 
ideas, unbegotten, begotten, proceeding from (déyevvycia, yevvycia, 
éxmépevois). The special characteristic attached to the Father 
implies that He is the source, the root, the first principle of the 
Godhead, while the two other persons—zwz2thzn the divine sub- 
stance—are ‘caused’. The Father is greater than the other 
two in so far as He is the first principle and the cause (xara 
Tov THs eons nol axitiag Adyov). The Godhead is consequently 
in itself and apart from all relation to the world, an inexhaustible 
living existence and no rigid and barren unity, ‘‘as the Jews 
teach.” Yet neither is it a divided multiplicity ‘as the heathen 
think”, but, on the contrary, unity in Trinity and Trinity in 
unity. Because the Godhead is what is common to the Three, 
there is only one God. At the same time the hypostatic difference 
is not to be regarded as a merely nominal one, but it has not 
reference to the substance, the will, the energy, the power, time, 
and consequently not to the rank of the persons. From the 
unity results the unity of activity. Every divine act is to be 
understood as a working of the Father through the Son in the 
Holy Spirit as is expressed in the terms, primal source, mediating 
power, and completion. See, above all, Gregor. Naz. Orat. 27—32. 

This doctrinal system shews itself to be a radical modification 
of the system of Origen under the influence of the religious 
thought defended by Athanasius and the West, that the God- 
head which appeared, Jesus Christ, and the Godhead which is 
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still active in the Church, the Holy Spirit, are the Godhead 
themselves. The Cappadocians were pupils both of Origen? 
and of Athanasius. This fact explains their doctrinal system. 

Before them, however, there had been a theologian in the 
ancient Church who had come under influences wholly similar 
to those which had affected them, and who because of this, also 
anticipated in a striking way their formule when he saw that 
he must amplify the doctrine of God. This was Tertullian. 
Tertullian’s theology was dependent on the one hand on Justin 
and the Apologists, and on the other on Irenzeus, but besides 
this the modalistic Monarchianism which at that time held sway 
in the West and which he combatted, exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon him. Consequently the conditions under which 
Tertullian composed his work “adv. Praxean ’ were, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same as those by which the Cappadocians were sur- 
rounded, and they accordingly led to a similar result, so that 
we may say: the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity already 
announced its presence even in its details, in Tertulliian—and 
only in him and in his pupil Novatian.* Did not Hosius carry 
it into the East? (See above p. 57.) 


1 Gregory designates as opponents of the correct doctrine of the Trinity (1) the — 
Sabellians, (2) the Arians, (3)—this is extremely remarkable—the hyper-orthodox 
who teach the doctrine of three Gods equal in substance (of dyav wap’ 4u7v 6pbd- 
dogo, Orat. 2, 37). The true orthodoxy is always represented as the middle-path. 
For details, see Ullmann, pp. 232—275. 

* The theology of Origen was transplanted into the Pontus country by Grego- 
vius Thaumaturgus. It is thus that Marcellus also probably became acquainted with 
it and combatted it. 

3 Owing to the importance of the matter it may be allowable here to go back 
again to Tertullian (see Vol. ii., p. 258 f.). The crude part of his doctrine and the 
points in which it diverges from Cappadocian orthodoxy are indeed sufficiently 
obvious. Son and Spirit proceed from the Father solely in view of the work of 
creation and revelation; the Father can send forth as many “officiales” as He 
chooses (adv. Prax. 4); Son and Spirit do not possess the entire substance of the 
Godhead, but on the contrary are “ portiones” (9) ; they are subordinate to the Father 
(minores); they are in fact transitory manifestations: the Son at last gives every- 
think back again to the Father; the Father alone is absolutely invisible, and though 
the Son is indeed invisible too, He can become visible and can do things which 
would be simply unworthy of the Father, and so on. All these utterances along 
with other things shew that Tertullian was a theologian who occupied a position 
between Justin and Origen. But the remarkable thing is that at the same time we 
have a view in a highly developed form which coincides with the Cappadocian 
view, and—this is genuinely Western—in some points in fact approaches nearer 
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The Christological dogma with its formula had already had 
a share in the establishment of the Trinitarian dogma. Tertullian 
had already made use of the same conceptions for giving a 
fixed form both to his doctrine of God and to his Christology 
(adv. Prax.). The form taken by the Trinitarian doctrine of the 


Modalism and the teaching of Athanasius than that of Gregory and has a strong 
resemblance to the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, without actually being such: 
the Godhead in substantia, status, potestas, virtus, is one (2 ff.), there is only one 
divine substance and therefore there are not two or three Gods or Lords (13, 19)- 
In this one substance there is no separatio, or divisio, or dispersio, or diversitas 
(3, 8, 9), though there is indeed a distributio, distinctio, dispositio, dispensatio (9, 13), 
an oixovojée in short, a differentia per distinctionem (14). Accordingly the unitas 
substantize is not in any way a singularitas numeri (22, 25)—God is not unicus et 
singularis (12)—but it comprises three nomina or species, forme gradus, res, persone, 
(Tertullian here, however, usually avoids the use of all substantives), see 2, 8 etc- 
No one of these is a mere attribute, on the contrary each is a substantiva res ex 
ipsius dei substantia (26); there are thus tres res et tres species unius et indivisa 
substantize (19); these, however, are most intimately connected together (conjuncti 27) ; 
they are tres coherentes (8, 25) without, however, being one (masc.) [rather are they 
one (neut, 22, 25)], because the second and the third spring ex unitate patris (19) 
and are accordingly God as He is, individui et inseparati a patre (18). In the divine 
substance there are in fact conserti et connexi gradus (8). These three gradus or 
persons are different from each other in proprietas and conditio, but not in substance 
(8, I1, 14, 15, 17, 18, 24, 25). The peculiar property of the Father is that Heisa 
nullo prolatus et innatus (19) and also absolutely invisible. The Son is also 
invisible in virtue of the substance, but visible as to his conditio (14). In virtue 
of the substance there is in fact a perfect soctetas nominum; even the Son in 
accordance with this is “almighty” (17, 18). It is thus necessary to believe in 
the unitas ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem. This has already become an estab- 
lished truth as against Jews and heathen. What is most instructive of all, however, 
is to notice Tertullian’s use of “persona” as distinguished from “substantia”, 
because it is here that he has most plainly prepared the way for the later ortho- 
dox phraseology. The Latin Bible supplied Tertullian with the word “persona”; 
for (adv. Prax. 6) in Proverbs VIII. 30 it had “cottidie oblectabar in persona 
ejus” and in Lamentations IV. 20 (adv. Prax. 14) “spiritus personz ejus Christus 
dominus.” (The LXX. has rpéewzov in both passages.) Both passages must have 
attracted special notice. But Tertullian was further a jurist, and as such the con- 
ceptions “persona” and “substantia” were quite familiar to him. I accordingly 
conjecture—and it is probably more than a conjecture—that Tertullian always con- 
tinued to be influenced in his use of these words by the juristic usage, as is speci- 
ally evident from his naive idea of a substantia impersonalis and from the sharp 
distinction he draws between persona and substantia. From the juristic point of 
view there is as little objection to the formula that several persons are possessors 
of one and the same substance or property, that they are in uno statu, as to the 
other formula that one person possesses several substances unmixed. (See Tertullian’s 
Christology adv. Prax. 27; Vol. ii., p. 281.) The fact that Tertullian, so far as I 
know, never renders “substance” by “natura”—although he takes the latter to in- 
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Homoiousians, as represented by Basil of Ancyra and of Apolli- 
naris, was likewise determined by their Christological speculations. 
(It was Christological speculation which produced the “ duolwpa”’ 


clude substance—seems to me as conclusively in favour of my view as the other 
fact that, in the introduction to his work (3), he attempted to elucidate the problem 
by making use of an image drawn from the spheres of law and politics. “Monar- 
chy does not always require to be administered by ome despot; on the contrary he 
may name proximez persone officiales, and exercise authority through them and 
along with them; it does not cease to be ove government, especially when the 
Son is the co-administrator. Son and Father are, however, consortes substantiz 
patris.” Tertullian’s exposition of the doctrine in which he hit upon the spirit of 
the West was, however, hardly understood in the East. In the East the question 
was taken up in a philosophical way, and there the difficulties first made them- 
selves felt, which in the juristic way of looking at the matter had been kept in 
the background. In the latter “persona” is sometimes manifestation, sometimes. 
ideal subject, sometimes fictive subject, sometimes “individuum”, and “sub- 
stantia” is the property, the substance, the Real, the actual content of the subject 
as distinguished from its form and manifestation (persona). It is significant that 
Tertullian is also able to use nomen, species, forma, gradus, and in fact even res 
for “persona”, so elastic is the conception, while for “substantia” he has deitas, 
virtus, potestas, status. On the other hand, when the question is viewed philoso- 
phically it is difficult, it is in fact actually impossible to distinguish between nature 
and person. The following passages will illustrate Tertullian’s use of words, (ad 
v. persona): adv. Valent. 4: “personales substantie”, sharply distinguished from 
“sensus, affectus, motus”; adv. Prax. 7: “filius ex sua persona profitetur patrem” 5 
ibid: “ Non vis eum substantivum habere in re per substantiz proprietatem, ut res 
et persona queedam videri possit” (scil. Logos); ibid: “queecumque ergo substantia 
sermonis (Tod Adyov) fuit, illam dico personam”; 11: “filii personam... sic et 
cetera, que nunc ad patrem de filio vel ad filium, nunc ad filium de patre vel ad 
patrem, nunc ad spiritum pronuntiantur, unamquamque personam in sua proprie- 
tate constituunt”; 12: “alium autem quomodo accipere debeas jam professus sum, 
persone, non substantig, nomine, ad distinctionem non ad divisionem”; 13: “si 
una persona et dei et domini in scripturis inveniretur, etc.”; 14: “si Christus per- 
sone paternz spiritus est, merito spiritus, cujus personz erat, id est patris, eum 
faciem suam ex unitate scilicet pronuntiavit”; 15: “manifesta et personalis distinc- 
tio conditionis (this too is a juristic conception) patris et filii”; 18: ‘pater prima 
persona, que ante filii nomen erat proponenda?; 21: “quo dicto (Matt. XVI. 17) 
Christus utriusque personz constituit distinctionem ”; 23: (on John XII. 28) “quot 
persone tibi videntur, Praxea?” ...“Non propter me ista vox (John XII. 30) 
venit, sed propter vos, ut credant et hi et patrem et filium in suis quemque nomi- 
nibus et personis et locis”; 24: “duarum personarum conjunctio (in reference to 
John XIV. 10 “apparet proprietas utriusque persone”); 26: “(nam nec semel sed 
ter ad singula nomina in personas singulas tinguimur”; 27: “Father and Son 
must not be distinguished in una persona”; c. 27: ‘‘ videmus duplicem statum non 
confusum sed conjunctum in una persona, deum et hominem Jesum”; 31: “sic 
voluit deus renovare sacramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per filium et spiritum, 
ut coram iam deus in suis propriis nominibus et personis cognosceretur.” 
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[likeness] and which gave currency to the analogy of the con- 
ceptions ‘Humanity’? and “Adam” in relation to individual 
men.)' But the Cappadocians learned from them. Quod erat 
in causa, apparet in effectu! An Aristotelian and a Subordi- 
nationist element lurks in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as well as this element of dependence upon Christological 
dogma. The Christological controversies accordingly could not 
but re-act on the form given to the dogma of the Trinity. 
That their influence was not stronger than the historical evidence 
shews it actually to have been, is to be explained solely by 
the rigid form taken by the dogma so quickly rendered sacred 
by tradition. Anything in the way of modification was un- 
successful, and accordingly the attempts in this direction belong 
not to the history of dogma, but of theology. Some Monophy- 
sites who were influenced by the Aristotelian philosophy and 
who were thus scholars of the same type as Apollinaris, but 
who were also Chalcedonian theologians, attempted to give a 
dialectic shape to the ambiguous conceptions of ‘“ Nature’’ and 
“‘Person”’ in the Church. In doing this they naturally landed 
either in Tritheism or in Unitarianism, which their opponents could 
also represent as Quaternity whenever the three persons were 
reckoned as belonging to the one real Substance as Reals and 
not as attributes. The departure on the part of the Monophy- 
sites from orthodox dogma had not a philosophical cause only, 
though the period was one in which there had been a revival 
of Aristotelian study, but was also the result of their Christ- 
ology. Since in their Christology they regarded Quaig (nature) 
as equal to uxrdcraoig (hypostasis),” it naturally suggested itself 
to them to carry out the same equation in reference to the 


1 Natural theology also exercised an influence here and did good service to the 
Homousios. If it is certain that man has been created xa§’ dpofwor of God, and 
if the view—a view which was indeed rejected—could even suggest itself, that 
his spirit is a portio dei (substantia divina), then the Logos appeared to have no 
advantage over man if the Homoousia were not attributed to Him. 

2 Ovx tori picts &vurdererog—said both Monophysites and Nestorians in setting 
forth their Christology. This was applied to the Trinity. But the orthodox too in 
so far as they were Aristotelians, shunned the platonic—which was also the juristic— 
fiction of a dvo1g avurdoraroc, and this was bound to create difficulties in connection 
with their doctrine of the Trinity. The Theopaschian controversy is connected with 
this; see Chap. II. 
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Trinity. But if odcize or Quoig be regarded as equivalent to 
dxéctacig then we have Unitarianism; while if on the other 
hand, in making this equation we start from the hypostasis, we 
have three gods. Both of these doctrines were taught amongst 
the Monophysites in the sixth century, or to put it more 
accurately, from about 530.' In opposition to the Tritheists 
Johannes Damascenus, although he was himself strongly influenced 
by Aristotle and based his theology on the work of the Cappa- 
docians, gave a Modalistic turn to the theological exposition of 
the dogma of the Trinity, and in so doing sought to get rid of 
the last remains of Subordinationism. It is true that he also 
grants that the Father is greater than the Son (de fide ortho- 
dox, I. 8} because He is the Principle of the Son, a view which 
Athanasius too, founding on John XIV. 28, had always main- 
tained, but he nevertheless conceives of the being unbegotten 
(évevvycia) in a still higher fashion than the Cappadocians had 
done—namely, as a mode of being of the same kind as the 
being begotten (yevvycia) and procession (éxz¢pevois), and in order 
to put the unity of the Hypostases on a firm basis he not only 
emphasises much more strongly the “in one another”’ (év 2AAyA01¢) 
which had already been maintained before this, rejecting the 
Apollinarian analogy of human-substance and man, and teach- 
ing that each person is not less dependent on others than on 
himself, but he also uses the questionable formula that the 
difference between them exists only for thought (ézwoie), and 
that there exists between them a pervasion (xegiywpyots) with- 

1 Of the Monophysite Tritheists the most important are Askusnages, Johannes 
Philoponus against whom Leontius of Byzantium wrote “de sectis”, and Peter of 
Kallinico. ;On the works of John, see the article in the Dict. of Christ. Biogr.; 
an important fragment in Joh. Damasc., de her. 83 from the “Diztetes” of 
John. Here it may be plainly seen that Christology determined the form of 
John’s doctrine of the Trinity, but that he sought to give out as Church doctrine 
his Aristotelian conception of the Hypostasis, viz., Nature reaching manifestation 
in an “individuum”, Nature itself existing only in the single substance, or in the 
Idea. From Leontius we gather that John spoke of rpe%o jeepexa? ovcia: and 
accepted the notion of an otef« xow4 which, however, exists only in conception. 
This doctrine caused divisions amongst the Monophysites, and these led the Coptic 
patriarch Damian to emphasise so strongly the reality of the one substance, that 
he could be represented as a Tetradite, although at the same time he probably 


took away from the independence of the persons. Cf. the Art. “ Tritheisticher 
Streit” by Gass in the R.-Encykl. 
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out, however, any blending (svvaaoy) and mixture (cvuQuperc) 
(I. 8). In his case too this way of putting the dogma was 
determined by the Christological dogma.’ 

In the Eastern Church the further development of the dogma 
of the Trinity beyond the limit reached by the Cappadocians 
had no appreciable result.2 It was too unimportant in itself, 
and, above all, it left untouched the point in connection with 
which the placing of the Father above the other Hypostases 
came most plainly to the front. John also (I. 8) taught 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father.* He further 
simply repeated the old statements that the Spirit proceeds 
through the Son, that He is the image of the Son as the latter 
is of the Father, and that He is the mediation between Father 
and Son, although in his day the doctrine of the Latins—the 
filioque—was already known in the East.* The Easterns clung 
to the statements in support of which they alleged countless 
passages from the writings of the Fathers of the Fourth Century, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, or from the Father 
through the Son. As against the Arians and Semi-Arians they 
emphasised the Spirit’s independence of the Son, in so far as 


1 See on this Bach, DG. des MA. I., pp. 53 ff., 67 ff. In the Tritheistic proposi- 
tions and in the counter-movement we have the beginning of the medizval 


controversy regarding Realism and Nominalism. 
2 


2 On the other hand the fact that the most distinguished teacher of the East 
propounded a doctrine of the Trinity which seems to be akin to that of Augustine 
was of importance for Western theology. We cannot assume that Augustine in- 
fluenced John. Moreover, after this theologians were still to be found in the 
East who, perhaps under the influence of Mohammedanism, worked out the doctrine 
of the Trinity in a modalistic way. Thus in the eleventh century Elias of Nisibis 
in his book “On the proof of the truth of the Faith”, written against the Moham- 
medans, says (Horst, 1886, p. 1 f.); “ Wisdom and Life are two aztrzbutes of God, 
which no one except Him possesses. For this reason Christians also say that He 
is three persons, z.¢., possesses three essential attributes—namely, Essence, Wisdom 
which is His Word, and Life; He is, however, a single substance... ‘Three persons’ 
expresses the same as is expressed by the statement—the Almighty is God, wise, 
and living. The Essence is the Father, the Wisdom is the Son, the Life is the 
Holy Spirit.” God is thus purely a single being. I am not able to say whether 
Elias is alone amongst the Nestorians in teaching this heterodox doctrine. 

3 The addition “ and rests in the Son” does not require to be taken account 
of; see Langen, Joh. v. Damaskus, p. 283 ff. 


4 John expressly rejects the view (I. c.) that the Spirit is from the Son or that 
it has its Yrap&ss from the Son (Hom. de Sabb. s.). 
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dependence meant that the Spirit was a creation of the Son, 
and they always continued to stick to the ‘from the Father”. 
If in the following centuries they seldom purposely emphasised 
it, still they always laid stress on it as being a self-evident 
expression of the thesis that the Father is the First Principle 
(zp%4) in the Trinity, and that accordingly the Spirit appears 
as depotentiated, or double caused, if it is regarded as proceed- 
ing from the Son also.’ The doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone thus clearly shews that in 
the East the mutual indwelling of the Hypostases was not 
thought of as complete, and that the Father was regarded as 
greater than the Son. The spiritual representation of the Trinity 
was of a different kind in the East and in the West respec- 
tively, especially from the time of Augustine onwards. It is 
accordingly at this point that Photius (867) took up the subject, 
since he, in searching for a dogmatic disputed point, charged 
the West with introducing innovations into doctrine, and 
strengthened this charge by alleging the still graver accusation 
against the West, of having falsified the most holy Creed of 
Constantinople by the addition of the “ filioque’’—‘“ worst of 


1Tlap% rot vio or d:% rot viod was the expression used; 2.¢., it was assumed 
from what was stated in Holy Scripture that there was a ueorre/e on the part of 
the Son in connection with the éxrépeverg of the Spirit; ¢g., Athan. ad Serap. I. 
20, so that Athanasius himself could say, “what the Holy Spirit has, it has from 
(mapz) the Son” (Orat, IV. 24), but the Father alone is the cause of the Spirit; 
ici Basil. ep. 35. 4, de sp. s..614.; \Gregor., Naz, Orat: 31-7, 8, 20; Gregor., 
Nyss., Orat. cat. 3 and many passages in his work against Eunomius. This system 
of doctrine continued to be the dominant one, and it makes no difference to it 
that a passage has always been pointed to in Epiphanius and Cyril according to 
which the Spirit is é¢& d@uzgozv. Marcellus had already expressed himself on this 
point in his own fashion when he wrote (Euseb., de eccl. theol. III. 4): Ma 
yep, ei eH 4 peoveeg kdtaiperos ovo Eig Tpihda mMAUTUVOITO, Ey KwpEr, a’ToV wept 
‘Tou mvevueurog more ystv Aéyerv, Ore Ex TOU murpos Exmopeveras, Tor? S2 Agvet, 
Eneivog ex Tov eo0 an erar nal avuyyeaet viv. In reference to this point the 
dominant theology found it possible only to distinguish between the immanent 
processio and the processio in the historical revelation, or to analyse the “apd” 
into “éx’’ (Father) and “d:é”. In the Nestorian controversy the use of the pro- 
position that the Spirit proceeds from the Son was formally disallowed. Theodoret, 
it is true, maintained in opposition to Cyril the view that the Holy Spirit is 
idtov viot, but he declared it to be an impiety to teach that the Holy Spirit is 
e& viod or has OV viot ryv Urup—w (Opp. V. p. 47 ed. Schultze). Maximus Con- 
fess. further repeated this in the ep. ad Marinum, and so too did Joh. Damasc, It 
is to be found also in the Confession of Theodore v. Mops. (Hahn, § 139, p. 230). 
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evils is the addition to the holy Creed” (xaxfv uauioroy 4 & 


Ta ayly cuBerw mpocbyxy). As a matter of fact “filioque”, as 
a word in the Creed and indeed in the doctrine itself too, was 
an innovation, but in reality it was merely the correct expres- 
sion for the original Western conception of the one God in 
whom the Trinity coheres. This is not the place to describe 
the endless controversy; for the countless and ever new argu- 
ments adduced on both sides, so far as they do not spring 
from a different way of conceiving of the Trinity and from the 
determination to hold by what had once been delivered to the 
Church,.are worthless. Nor have the attempts to reconcile the 
opposing views any interest for the history of dogma, because, 
as a rule, they were dictated by ecclesiastical policy. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the Greeks gradually came to be 
suspicious of the old ‘‘d:% rod viod”’, “through the Son”’, too, 
but that they otherwise continued to hold by the Cappadocian 
doctrine of the Trinity.* This together with the dogma of the 
Incarnation continued to be the Faith of the Church, the mystery 
xav’ é&oyyv. The whole of the material, however, which had 


1 Photius, Mystag. (ed. Hergenréther) p. 15: Ei dvo wiria: év TH beupyinh uar 
Umepovoia rpieods nabopira:, mot To THC Lovapyiacs moAuvvyTOY ual beompEemes updos; 
The tracing back of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son is compared to 
Manichean dualism. The controversial works are innumerable and those in the 
Slav languages are also very numerous, dating chiefly from the ninth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, (Council of Lyons) fifteenth (Synod of Florence) and seventeenth (Cyril- 
lus Lucaris) centuries. In our own day, owing to the Old-Catholic movement and 
its projects of Union, the question has again been revived. For the carrying out 
of their plans of Union with Eastern Churches, which have already been in a large 
measure successful, the Romans have always found it necessary to have controversi- 
alists of a conciliatory disposition, ¢.g., Leo Allatius; while for their condemnation 
of the obstinate Greeks they have always required fanatical controversialists. The 
Greeks in order to protect themselves against the threatening encroachment on the 
part of the Romans, still continue to lay great stress on dogmatic controversy, as. 
is proved by the existence of numerous works and essays, and even by the Greek 
newspapers which appear in Constantinople. Besides the large works on the 
Schism by Pichler, and on Photius by Hergenréther, cf. Walch, Hist. controv. de 
process. s. Ss. 1751; Theophanes, de process. s. s. 1772; Gass, Symbolik d. griech. 
K. p. 130 ff; Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 318 ff. ; Vincenzi, op. cit.; Langen, Die tri- 
nitar. Lehrdifferenz, 1876; Swete, On the History of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, 1876; Stanley, The Eastern Church, 1864; Kranich, Der h. Basil, i. s. Stel- 
lung z. filioque, 1882; Pawlow, Kritische Versuche zur Geschichte der dltesten 
griechish-russischen Polemik gegen die Lateiner (Russian) 1878; Bach, Dogmen- 
gesch. des M.-A. II. p. 748 ff. 
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been taken over from Greek philosophy was turned to account 
in giving a definite form to this dogma, and was to a certain 
extent exhausted here. Accordingly in the Trinitarian theology 
we also meet with what the Church inherited from the down- 
fall of the ancient world of thought, though certainly it presents 
itself in a very much abridged and stunted form. Owing to the 
way in which it was employed and owing to its being united 
with separate Biblical expressions which ‘came to be taken as 
philosophical-theological conceptions—the rporo: drapEews, modes 
of existence for example—it doubtless underwent the most 
astonishing modification. Still the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the theological treatment given to it, became the vehicle by 
which the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy was transmitted 
to the Slavic and Germanic peoples. It contains a most peculiar 
blend of the Christian thought of the revelation of God in Jesus 
and the legacy of ancient philosophy. 

In the West, Augustine, following an ancient Western tendency, 
destroyed the last remains of subordinationism, though just » 
because of this he advanced in the direction of Modalism. 
According to him in constructing the doctrine of God we should 
not start from the person of the Father. On the contrary the 
conception of the Godhead ought from the very first to be 
personal and Trinitarian, so that the Father is regarded as being 
conditioned in His existence by the Son in the same way as 
the Son is by the Father. Augustine wishes the unity of the 
three persons to be so conceived of that the three are equal 
to each one singly, and the triple personality is understood as 
existing within the absolute simplicity of God. The differences 
or characteristic notes of the three persons are still to hold 
good when the Godhead is so conceived of; but they appear 
merely as relations in the one Godhead, and their characteristics 
are done away when it is considered that in connection with 
the act of production or procession Son and Spirit are to be 
regarded as active agents. Augustine searched for analogies to 
the threefoldness which is found in the one divine essence, in 
creation, in the conceptions of basis and substance, form and 
idea, persistence, and in the human spirit in object, subjective 
picture of the object, intention of perception—mens ipsa, notitia 

9 
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mentis, amor—memoria, intelligentia, voluntas. The doctrine in 
its entirety is the effort of a man whose mind was as sceptical 
as it was intellectually powerful, but who revelled in the incom- 
prehensible, who had laid hold of a new thought, but who both 
as sceptic and as theosophist felt himself bound to tradition, 
and who for this reason was for his punishment driven about 
between the poles of a docta ignorantia and a knowledge which 
was replete with contradictions. This speculation, which attémpts 
to construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity, just because it does this, 
discards-everything in the way of a basis in historical religion 
and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and speculations, while 
at the same time it is not able to give clear expression to its 
new and valuable thought. The great work of Augustine, “De 
Trinitate”’, can scarcely be said to have promoted piety any- 
where or at any time. It, however, became the high-school not 
only for the technico-logical culture of the understanding, but also 
for the metaphysics of the Middle-Ages. The realistic scholasticism 
of the Middle-Ages is not conceivable apart from this work, 
because it itself already contains Scholasticism. ' 


1 The larger histories of dogma go very fully into Augustine’s doctrine of the 
Trinity. For the history of dogma, however, it is sufficient to get a knowledge 
of the main outlines of this doctrine. The chief source is the great work “ de trini- 
tate’, the letters Nos. 11 and 120 are specially instructive; the former because, written 
immediately after Augustine’s conversion, it nevertheless already contains his funda- 
mental thought, although still in a simple form and accompanied by a confidence 
in the power of sanctified reason to understand the mystery; letter 120, because in 
a proportionately brief form it sets forth the doctrine in its matured shape. (The 
Quaternity is rejected in c. 7, 13.) Besides this, attention should be given to lib. XI. 
1o de civit. dei, amongst other passages; cf. the monographs by Bindemann and 
Dorner jun., and also Gangauf, Augustin’s specul. Lehre v. Gott., 1865. According 
to Augustine it is not the divine substance or the Father that is the monarchical 
principle, but, on the contrary, the Trinity itself is the one God (unus deus est ipse 
trinitas, pater et filius et spiritus s. est unus deus; see de trin. V. 9,c. serm. Arian. 
c. 4). Consequently the equality and unity are conceived of by him in a much 
stricter fashion than by the Cappadocians. He is not afraid of the paradox that 
two persons are equal to three, and again that one is equal to three (VII. 11, 
VI. 10); for “singula sunt in singulis et omnia in singulis et singula in omnibus 
et omnia in omnibus et unum omnia.” Accordingly the Son too takes an active 
part in His own sending (II. 9: “a patre et filio missus est idem filius, quia verbum 
patris est ipse filius”); the immanent function of the persons as well as their 
economic function are never to be thought of as separated, for “sunt semper uni- 
cem, neuter solus” (VI. 7); it is therefore true that the Trinity—in the O. T.— 
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It was for Augustine a self-evident truth that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son, and he expressly maintained 


has also been seen (II.), a fact which the Greeks denied, and that the unity is 
actually a numerical one. It is accordingly also self-evident that the equality is a 
perfect one; the Father in all His acts is no less dependent on the Son than the 
Son is on Him (c. serm. Arian. 3: 1. c. 4 is therefore striking: “solus pater non 
jegitur missus, quoniam solus non habet auctorem, a quo genitus sit vel a quo 
procedat”); the special qualities do not establish anything in the way of superiority 
or inferiority. Nor are the persons to. be conceived of as independent substances 
or as accidents, but as ve/ations, in which the inner life of the Godhead is present 
(V. 4, VII. 11, VI. 60, V. 5: “in deo nihil quidem secundum accidens dicitur, 
-quia nihil in eo mutabile est; nec tamen omne quod dicitur, secundum substantiam dicitur. 
Dicitur enim ad aliquid, sicut pater ad filium et filius ad patrem, quod non est accidens, 
‘quia et ille semper pater et ille semper filius” etc. V. 6 : amplification of the “ relative”, 
see also ep. 233). We can see that Augustine only gets beyond Modalism by the mere 
assertion that he does not wish to be a Modalist, and by the aid of ingenious 
distinctions between different ideas. His strength and the significance of his book 
consist in the attempts he makes to base the doctrine of the Trinity on analogies, 
together with these distinctions in thought. In connection with these Augustine has 
given us some extraordinarily acute and valuable discussions on psychology, the 
theory of knowledge, and metaphysics, which supplied the subsequent centuries with 
philosophical education. The Scholastics made use of these investigations not only 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, in discussing which they do not 
get beyond Modalism—but also in connection with the conception of God in itself 
and theology generally. It is impossible, however, to understand the labyrinths of 
the work “ de trinitate”, on which Augustine was occupied for fifteen years, if we 
do not keep the fact in view that the great thinker has attempted to express in 
his formula for the Trinity a thought which this formula not only does not contain, 
but, on the contrary, implicitly disowns—namely, that the Godhead is personal and 
is consequently one person, that éeéryg and ©ed¢ mean the same thing. Obliged 
to believe in “the three persons in the one essence” by tradition, but obliged 
also by his Christian experience to believe in the single personality of God (see 
the Confessions), spite of the value which he too puts upon the “ Essence” this 
situation could only result in a contradiction. Had Augustine been able to makea 
fresh start in; putting the Christian religion into a doctrinal system, he would have 
been the last to have thought of the Greek formula. One who could write (V. 9) 
“dictum est ‘tres persone’ non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur,’ would not 
have discovered the three persons in the one substance! But though thus involved 
in contradiction this great mind was nevertheless able to instruct posterity in a 
hundred ways, for Augustine employed the whole resources of his philosophy in 
the endeavour to overcome the contradiction which could not be overcome. It is 
moreover, of importance that his acquaintance with the Cappadocian theology was 
of such a very superficial kind. When (V. 9g) he translates the formula, p/av ovc/ay 
Tpeis Umorrdces, by “una essentia tres substantiz” it is evident that he had not 
entered into the spirit or grasped the point of view of that theology. The addition, 
however, “‘sed quia nostra loquendi consuetudo iam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur 
cum dicimus essentiam, quod intellegitur cum dicimus substantiam, non audemus 
dicere: unam essentiam tres substantias, sed unam essentiam vel substantiam, tres 
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this.’ In doing this he merely gave expression to the view which 
was implicitly contained in the ancient Western doctrine of the 


autem personas, quemadmodum multi Latini ista tractantes et digni auctoritate 
dixerunt, cum alium modum aptiorem non invenirent, quo enuntiarent verbis quod 
sine verbis intellegebant,” proves that spite of the agreement come to with the 
East, the West was not yet conscious of possessing a common terminology. The 
studies of Reuter (Ztschr. f. K. G. V., p. 375 ff, VI. p. 155 ff.) have thrown light 
on Augustine’s relation to the Trinitarian conclusions of the East. We may assent 
to his thesis (p. 191) “In his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity Augustine 
seldom expressly falls back on the formulze of the Nicene Creed. His doctrine is 
not anti-Nicene, but neither is it for the most part Nicene in its wording. He 
made very little use of the discussions of Greek or even of Latin authors.” The 
Nicene Creed is not once mentioned in the work “de trinitate”. We ought not in 
fact to measure the acquaintance which the West had with the theological develop- 
ment in the East by the careful attention given to it by the Roman bishops. 
Reuter is right in saying (p. 383 f.) that it is not so much the Nicene Creed or 
indeed any formula whatever which Augustine takes for granted as expressing the 
Church doctrine of the Trinity, but rather a fixed series of fundamental thoughts. 
The West was never so deeply impressed by the Nicene Creed as the East had 
been. In the writings of Tertullian, Novatian, Dionysius of Rome amongst others, 
it possessed the “series of fundamental thoughts” which proved sufficient and in 
which was still contained a trace of that ¢v mpécwmov maintained by Calixt. (Philos. 
TX. 12) and the presence of which is still manifested in the “ non ut illud diceretur 
[to wit, ‘tres personz’”]” of Augustine. Just for this very reason the West did not 
require the Nicene Creed, or required it only when it came to close quarters with 
Arianism, as we may gather from what is said by Ambrose. We have finally to 
refer to an important element in the position of Augustine in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Augustine was positively and negatively influenced by Neo- 
Platonism as represented by Plotinus and Porphyry. Negatively, in so far as he 
was there confronted with a doctrine of the Trinity, but with one which was based 
on a descending series of emanations; positively, in so far as he took over from 
Plotinus the thought of the simplicity of God and attempted actually to make use 
of it. To Augustine as a philosopher the construction of a doctrine of the Trinity 
was already a matter of course. All the more was it necessary for him to strive 
to construct a peculiarly Chrzs¢ian doctrine of the Trinity, and, because of the idea 
of simplicity which could no longer be referred to the Father alone, to bring the 
other two persons into unity with the Father. With the philosophical postulate of 
the simplicity of God was blended the religious postulate of the personality of 
God, a point regarding which indeed Augustine never got to have theoretically 
clear views. Here accordingly the other two “persons” had to be fused, and in 
this way originated the logical work of art represented by his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which no one had taught him and which appeared even to himself to be 
so difficult that he did not count on its being understood by outsiders (Reuter, p. 384). 
Prudentius (see, ¢,g., Cath. XI..13 sq.) has a very ancient doctrine of the Trinity, 
which partly recalls that of Tertullian and partly that of Marcellus. 

1 The Father Himself is only relatively principium, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are also to be termed principium; but they form together one princi- 
pium (V. 13). The statement accordingly holds good: “fatendum est, patrem 
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Trinity’ inasmuch as the procession of the Spirit from Father 
and Son implied in it could never be regarded as the procession 
from zwo First Principles. The first mention of the doctrine 
after Augustine is in the Confession of Faith of a Synod of 
Toledo which probably met in 447, hardly in 400, “ paracletus 
a patre filioque procedens”’ (Hahn, § 97) and in the words of 
Leo I. (ep. ad Turib. c. 1): “de utroque processit”; see further 
the so-called Athanasian Creed and the Confession of the Synod 
of Toledo in the year 589 (Reccared’s Confession, Hahn, § 106). 
It was at this Synod that the “filioque” was first put into the 
text of the Creed of Constantinople, which had probably then 
or shortly before first reached Spain. We have no further 
information regarding the reception it met with; it is likely 
that in opposition to the West Gothic Arianism there was a 
desire to give expression to the doctrine of the equality of 
Father and Son. From Spain the addition reached the Carlo- 
vingian Frankish Empire,* and already in the first decades of 
the ninth century it had been there embodied in the official 
form of the Creed—by the order of Charles the Great. In 
Rome the Augustinian doctrine of the Holy Spirit had indeed 
been long ago sanctioned, but as late as the beginning of the 
ninth century the Creed as accepted there was still without 
that addition, as the table constructed by Leo III. and his 
answer to the Frankish ambassadors in the year 809 prove. 
Soon after this, however,—when and under what circumstances 
it is impossible to say—it was adopted into the Creed in Rome 
too; see the ordo Romanus de div. off. (Max Bibl. Patr. XIII., 


et filium principium esse spiritus sancti, non duo principia.” It is, however, worthy 
of note that Augustine in this very place (V. 14) rejects the view that the Son 
was born of the Holy Spirit also. 


1 Tt seems to have appeared again in the teaching of Priscillian as avowed 
Modalism ; see the Anathemas of the Spanish Synod of 447 in Hefele, op. cit. IL, 
p. 307 f., and Leo I., ep. ad Turibium. 


2 See the Acts of the Council in Mansi IX., pp. 977—1010, Gams, K. Gesch. 
Spaniens II. 2, p. 6 ff., Hefele III., p. 48 ff. Rosler (Prudentius, p. 362 ff.) regards 
the Confession in question as being that of the Council of 4oo. 


3 The first controversy, (with the Easterns,) arose at the Council of Gentilly in 
the year 767. Already in the libri Carolini the East is censured for not accepting 
the filioque. 
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p- 677a), which perhaps belongs to the second half of the 
ninth century, and the controversy with Photius.’ 

So far as popular Christian thought is concerned, the Cappa- 
docian manner of formulating the doctrine exercised in the end 
a more decisive influence even in the West than the Augusti- 
nian view which dissolves the persons into conceptions and 
leaves little room for the play of ordinary or pictorial thought. 
But for the Church and for Science* Augustine’s view came to 
be authoritative. What contributed most to this result was the 
fact that it was embodied as the doctrine of Athanasius in a 
formula which came to have the authority of a universal and 
binding Confession of Faith. It is extremely probable that the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, so far as the first half of it is con- 
cerned, is a Gallican Rule of Faith explanatory. of the Creed 
of Nicza. As such it was from the fifth century onwards, by 
means of the theology of Augustine and Vincentius of Lerinum, 
gradually made into a course of instruction for the clergy, 2z.¢., 
the monks, suitable for being committed to memory. As a 
regula fidec meant to explain the Nicene Creed it was called 
“fides catholica”’ or “ fides Athanasii’’, though it had other names. 
also, and perhaps as early as 500 it began with the words. 
“‘Quicunque vult salvus esse.” It is probable that in the course 
of the sixth century it essentially received its present technical 
form in Southern Gaul where the West-Gothic Spanish Arianism 
still continued to provoke opposition. In the middle of the sixth 
century it, or at least a recension very similar to it, was already 
current as the authoritative course of instruction for the clergy 
in Southern Gaul, and was together with the Psalms learned by 
heart. It got into the decisions of single Councils from the 
Psalm-books and breviaries of the monks and clergy, in so far 
as the practice had here begun of appealing to single state- 
ments in this rule of faith. Starting from here it gradually 
came to be the Confession of the Frankish Church in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It was perhaps then that the second 
Christological half was added, the origin of which is completely 


1 See Abelard, Sic et Non IV., p. 26 sq. ed. Cousin, and the works cited above; 
in addition Kollner, Symbolik L, p. 1 f., p. 28 ff. 


* See Erigena’s ‘doctrine of the Trinity, which is entirely drawn from Augus- 
tine, de div. nat. I. 62, I. 32, 35, homil. in prolog. ev. sec. Joann. 
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wrapped in obscurity; it was of course put together before 
the ninth century. The Frankish Church by its relations 
with Rome was the means of communicating the Creed as the 
Confession of Athanasius to the entire Western Church during 
the period from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. As Rome 
and—through Rome—the West finally received the Gallico- 
Frankish form of the so-called Apostles’ Creed and gave up 
the primitive Apostles’ Creed, so too Rome adopted as a second 
Creed the Gallico-Frankish statement of the Augustinian doctrine 
of the Trinity. This, at any rate, is the relatively most probable 
view that can be taken of the obscure history of the origin 
and reception of the so-called Athanasian Creed.’ The three 


1 For the older works on the Athanasian Creed which begin with the disquisi- 
tion of Voss (1642), see Kollner, Symbolik I., p. 53 ff. In more recent times, besides 
Caspari, the English, who use the Creed at divine service and nevertheless have 
come to feel it to be inconvenient, have published valuable discussions on it; see 
Ffoulkes The Athan. Creed, 1871; Swainson, The Nicene and Apost. Creeds, etc., 
1875; Ommaney, Early History of the Athan. Creed, 1875; two prize-essays by 
Peabody and Courtney Stanhope Kenny, 1876, which are known to me only from 
the Jena Lit. Ztg., 1877, No, 21. In addition the discussions on the Utrecht Psalter 
by Hardy (1874), Aratz (1874), and Springer (1880). It is since the non-Athanasian 
origin of the Creed has been established beyond doubt both on internal and 
external grounds, that positive work has begun to be done, and this has not yet 
been brought to a conclusion. The question as to how far its transmission in 
writing takes us back has already been the subject of important controversies. It is 
doubtful if the manuscript takes us back as far as the time of Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bald. But the question of origin cannot be decided by the settlement of this 
point. Swainson gives 850 as the date of its origin—amongst the Neustrian clergy—and 
sees in it a piece of intentional deception. Ffoulkes endeavours to prove thatit originated 
at the end of the eighth century and is also inclined to believe there was deception in 
the matter; Caspari suggests the sixth century; others go as far back as the fifth, 
beyond the middle of which, at any rate, we cannot, for internal reasons, go. The 
question of,origin is a complicated one since the Rule of Faith originated by stages 
and only gradually came to be authoritative. There is no reason for thinking of 
deception. What I have given in the text is based on independent studies, but to 
describe these at length would take us tuo far. The most certain traces seem to me to 
point to Southern Gaul, and North Africa may also have had something to do with it. 
The Athanasian Creed does not belong to the same category as the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals as Swainson holds; nor was. it set up by Charles the Great as a sharp 
boundary line between East and West, which is the view of Ffouikes; on the 
contrary, it was a syllabus of instruction based on the doctrine of Athanasius, which 
in uncritical times was turned into a creed of Athanasius. The necessity for a 
detailed creed of this kind was coincident with the desire to possess a compendium 
of the sacred paradoxes of Augustine and at the same time a sharp weapon against 
the Trinitarian, ze, Arian, errors which had for so long haunted the West. 
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so-called ecumenical Creeds are consequently all “apocryphal.” 
The Apostles’ Creed did not originate with the Apostles, though 
so far as its basis is concerned, it belongs to the post-Apostolic 
age; the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed originated neither in 
Nicea nor in Constantinople, but in Jerusalem or Cyprus, 
though it got its main contents from Nicea; the Athanasian 
Creed is not the work of Athanasius. Nor are they ecumenical, 
on the contrary it is at most the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed which can be so termed’ since the East knew nothing 
of the other two. 

The doctrine of the Trinity in the Athanasian Creed is strictly 
Augustinian, and yet it has certain traits which are not to be 
traced either to Augustine or to Vincentius. No other Creed 
went so far in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an article of faith necessary to salvation, as this one. This 
can be explained only by the fact of its having originated in 
medizval times. The Franks regarded the Faith handed down 
to them by the ancient Church simply as a legal statute, and 
accordingly only required faith in the Faith, obedience, that is, 
jides implicita therefore, since they did not yet possess what 
was required for a religious or philosophical appropriation of 
the system of belief. Under the form of fides zmplicita, how- 
ever, z.¢., a faith of obedience, the most developed theology 
can be looked for from every one. Jz the Athanasian Creed 
as a Creed we have the transformation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as an article of Faith to be inwardly appropriated, 
znto an ecclestastical legal statute on the observance of which 
salvation depends.” 


1 The Armenian Church possesses a Creed which is closely akin to the Creed 
of Constantinople, but not identical with it. 


2 


2 The Creed is in Hahn, § 81. Careful attention has been bestowed on the 
separate statements by those who have investigated the subject, and their origin has 
been ascertained. The verses 9—12 are not to be directly traced to Augustine, Four 
times over in the Creed salvation is made dependent on carefully defined belief. 
This is not like Augustine; see ep. 169. 4. He did not intend his amplifications 
of Trinitarian doctrine to be taken as Church doctrine (de trin. I. 2). The most 
recent work on the Creed is in Lumby’s History of the Creeds, third ed., 1887. 
Lumby comes to the conclusion based on a very careful examination of the MSS., 
and tradition, that the Creed in its present shape is not older than the time of 
Charles the Bald. 
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For Athanasius the fundamental religious thought was the 
“““Owoovcios’’, and just because of this he could not treat it 
technically. For the Cappadocians the ‘‘‘Ooovcis’’ and the 
doctrine of the Trinity came to be the sum of theological 
knowledge. For the Westerns after Augustine these doctrines 
became a sacred legal statute, to which, above all, obedience 
must be rendered. This is the course of things which is constantly 
repeated in the history of religion. Men pass from the religious 
thought to the philosophical and theological doctrinal proposi- 
tion, and from the doctrinal proposition which requires know- 
ledge to the legal proposition which demands obedience, or to 
the sacred relic the common veneration for which constitutes 
a bond of union for the community, whether it be that of the 
nation, the state, or the Church. And thus the process of for- 
mulating comes to have an ever-increasing importance, and the 
Confession with the mouth becomes the foundation of the 
Church. But in reference to this the Valentinian Herakleon 
had as early as the second century correctly remarked :— 

“There is an agreement in faith and life on the one hand 
and in word on the other; the agreement in word is also an 
agreement based on authorities which many hold to be the 
only agreement, though this is not a sound opinion; for hypo- 
crites can subscribe to this kind of agreement.” (‘Omoaoyiay 
Ewer tTyy wey ey TH miorer nal woarreig, Tyy OE &v Davi 4 we 
obvy éy Davi Guoroyia ob éxt trav e€ovoiv yivevas, yy jdvyy 
Gmonoviny yyouvTas Elvet of WOAAOL, ov UyIo OUvaVTa OE TaUTYY 
THY 6monoyiay Kal ol Umo“pITH! CmoAoyeEiy.) 


CHAP Oi. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERFECT LIKENESS OF THE NATURE 
OF THE INCARNATE SON OF GOD WITH THAT OF 
HUMANITY. 


WHILE the question whether the Divine which had appeared 
on the earth was identical with the supreme Godhead, was 
still agitating men’s minds, the second question arose as to 
the nature of the union of the Divine in Christ with humanity. 
In this question, comprising as it does two closely connected 
problems, the problem, namely, as to the character of the 
humanity of Christ, and the problem as to how the union of 
divinity and humanity is to be conceived of, that which con- 
stituted the supreme concern of Greek theology has its culmi- 
nation. It accordingly had already necessarily emerged in the 
Arian controversy, for it was in reference to the thought of 
the union of Godhead and humanity that the whole controversy 
was carried on by Athanasius.’ 

The problem was not a new one; on the contrary, it had 
already engaged the attention of the old theologians who had 
carried on the struggle against Marcion and Valentin,? and 
since the time of Ireneus it had occupied a central place in 
men’s thoughts. The doctrine that the flesh of Christ was 
actual human flesh had been for long an established one, * 


1 See Vol. III., Chap. VI. 


9 


2 The Valentinians themselves had already handled it with supreme technical 
skill, though no unanimity was attained in their own schools. With them the whole 
stress was laid on complicated distinctions within the person of Christ. On the 
other hand, all the elements of the composite nature of Jesus Christ were by some 
of the leaders of the schools elevated to the heavenly sphere. 

3 See Tertull., de carne Christi. 
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although platonising theologians still continued to find it possible 
to combine with it dogmatic thoughts and a refined Valentian- 
ism ;* in fact, no single outstanding Church teacher really accepted 
the humanity in a perfectly unqualified way. Further than that 
it was necessary to believe in an actual ‘‘incarnation of the 
Logos” (scépxwoig tov Adyou) all else was uncertain. What in 
the way of intensification or modification the conception of the 
czp& was susceptible of in order still to rank as human flesh, 
was a point which was as uncertain as the question as to the 
relation between cap& and avdowroc, and as the other question 
as to whether the ca%p§ must maintain itself as such in union 
with the Divine and whether it could or could not do this. 
All the Christological problems which had before given rise to 
controversies with the Gnostics returned in a more subtle form, 
since it was still possible to posit a real cap& of Christ in the 
statement of the problem, and then actually to do away with 
it again in the course of speculation. 

A Christological theory had undoubtedly been propounded 
by Origen, according to which the presence of a human soul 
also in Jesus is to be expressly admitted. Others before him 
had long ago demanded this, perhaps partly because they al- 
ready felt that everything turned on the human personal life, 
and that a human body without a soul involves a merely seeming 
humanity, though they did not actually draw the logical conclu- 
sions.” But the theory of Origen was not determined by this 
thought alone. He was also influenced by a cosmological postulate. 
He required a middle term between the Logos and matter to 
bind them together, and this was to be found in the human 
soul of Christ, concerning which he taught that it had not shared 
in the general antemundane fall of the spirits. Moreover, he 
was certainly acute enough to perceive that the free human 
will also must be located in the personality of Christ and that 
Holy Scripture affirms that it is. But his theory of the human 

1 So, above all, the Alexandrians. 

2 See I Clem. ad Cor. 49, 6: 7d aia airot 2dmuev Urép nud "Iycotc Xpiords... 
nal THY ochpua vmip rig cupuds Hnudy nal rHy Wuyyy vrip THY Wuydv nudv. 
Tren. V. I. 1: ri idfm avars Avrpwoapévou aieks Tou xupiov nai ddvrog THy Puyyy 
Umip Tay querépwv WuNyay nai THY Capna THY EavTOU avTi Téiv HuETEpwY TapKay. 


3 For details, see Vol. II, p. 369 ff. 
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soul and of the nature of the union of the divine and human 
in Christ scarcely passed beyond the circle of his own pupils.’ 
It was too closely connected with the most peculiar and most 
questionable fundamental presuppositions of the great philosopher 
and was also too difficult to win approval. Even in Alexandria 
in the time of Alexander and Athanasius it would appear that 
attention was no longer given to Origen’s way of putting the 
doctrine; in those cases in which his view was retained its effect 
at best was merely still further to increase the elasticity of all 
the conceptions attached to the person of Jesus. 

The general stagnation which marked theology in the first 
half of the Fourth Century, shewed itself no less in the different 
views of the Incarnation than in the doctrine of the Godhead 
of Christ. Most theologians contented themselves with the idea 
of the ensarkosis, and in connection with this clung to the most 
naive doketic views as regard details.” If this already involved 
a reassertion of the opinions held in the oldest theological 
schools which Christianity possessed, namely, the Valentinian, 
others went still further in reasserting these opinions and directly 


1 Hilary (de trinit. X. 22) will not entertain the idea of a human soul. His 
view of the origin of souls is certainly, speaking generally, creationist. ‘He has 
taken the soul from Himself which, moreover, was never communicated by men 
as something emanating from those who beget.... The soul of the body (of Christ) 
must have been from God.” 


o 


2 The detailed discussions of Hilary amongst other things (de trinitate) shew 
the length to which these doketic views had gone and the extent to which they 
had spread. According to him the body of Christ was exalted above all 7ééy and 
always took these upon itself voluntarily only. The normal condition of the body 
of Christ was always the condition of glorification, the appearance in ordinary 
material form with the ordinary needs was on every occasion a voluntary act 
(X. 23, 25: “in natura Christi corporis infirmitatem naturee corporeze non fuisse” 
etc.). Christ in Gethsemane did not tremble and pray for himself, but for his 
disciples (X. 37, 41) He did not feel pain; His sufferings affected Him as an arrow 
passes through fire and air (X. 23). His nature was absolutely incapable of suffer- 
ing. Amongst the confused ideas of Hilary, that of a depotentiation of the Logos 
by an act of self-emptying, is also met with. But the passages to which the modem 
’ supporters of the kenotic theory appeal (de trin. IX. 14, XI. 48, XII. 6) are not in 
place; for when Hilary is dealing with the idea of self-humiliation he always takes 
back in the second statement what he has asserted in the first, so that the unchangeable- 
ness of God may not suffer. Hence the statement: “ Christus in forma dei manens 
formam servi accepit.” This statement must be taken along with the strongly 
kenotic statements of Hilary. 
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taught the doctrine of the heavenly ca#p& of Christ, ' the Homousia 
of this czp§ with the Godhead of the Logos, and so on.? Others 
adopted the theory of a transformation. According to them the 
cép§ originated with the Logos Himself, who in view of its 
appearance or manifestation, by an act of transformation made 
for Himself a body capable of suffering and thus in part re- 
nounced His own nature.. We can trace the influence here of 
the old monarchian theologoumena of the swraérwp who is 
incapable of suffering when He wills and capable of suffering 
when He wills.* Speculative Pantheistic views, such as afterwards 
plainly reappeared amongst the Monophysites and which had 
formerly been propounded by the Gnostics, may already have 
been in existence at this time, ideas such as those of the moment 
of finitude in the essence of God Himself, and of the Cosmos 
as the natural body of the Godhead. In opposition to these 
views some taught the doctrine of a perfect incarnation (évavdpa- 
myoic), feeling probably that a mere ensarkosis or appearing in 
the flesh was not sufficient. But they were perfectly in the dark 
in regard to the question as to whether the Godhead really 
became a man or adopted human nature. As no one had yet 
decided this question, so no one knew whether the incarnate 
Logos had two natures or one, though the great majority clung 
to the idea of one nature without knowing, however, how to 
conceive of it. No one knew whether the Logos was blended 
with humanity or merely joined with it, whether He had trans- 
formed Himself into it or whether He had put it on asa dress 


1 “Corpus celeste” says Hilary himself, 1. c. X. 18. The Pauline speculations 
regarding the second Adam and the heavenly man, had come to have very 
disastrous consequences for the theologians of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries as they 
had already had for the Gnostics before them. By the attention which was given 
to these speculations the problem, which was otherwise already a complicated one, 
got into the direst confusion. It was, however, doketism in particular, both in its 
coarse and in its refined forms, which turned them to account, and modern theo- 
logians have shown a fondness for fishing in these muddy waters in order to 
extract from them their very different fancies regarding Christ as the heavenly 
type of humanity and as the ideal-man. 


2 see Vol TIL, p. 299 ff 

3 That the Logos himself formed His own body (from Mary) seems to have 
been the almost universal opinion; see Hilary X. 18 (also 22) “Christ Himself is 
the source of His body.” 
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and dwelt in it as in a temple, whether in becoming man 
He had taken it up into the Godhead, or in deifying it had 
left its peculiar nature intact; or had not deified it at all, but 
had merely associated it with the Godhead. Further, no one 
knew in what way the Gospel statements were to be employed 
in connection with the complicated nature of the God-man. Was 
the flesh, the man, born of the Virgin Mary, or was the Logos 
born of her together with the flesh. Who suffers, who hungers, 
who thirsts, who trembles and is afraid, who asks and is anxious, 
who confesses his ignorance, who describes the Father as the 
only Good, who dies, the man or the God-man? And again: 
who does miracles, commands nature, forgives sins, in short, 
who is the Redeemer, God or the God-Man? There was no 
fixed, generally accepted answer. Further, no one was able to 
make any definite statement regarding the permanence of the 
humanity’ of Christ and its nature after the Resurrection, and yet 
the question as to the effect of the Incarnation turned entirely 
on this point, Finally, the question as to whether the Logos did 
or did not undergo a change owing to the Incarnation, was one 
on which complete uncertainty prevailed. The questions regarding 
exaltation, humiliation, depotentiation, assumption emerged and 
affected the always half-concealed fundamental question, as to 
the relation of the Divine and human generally. The theolo- 
gians, however, groped uncertainly about, and however paradox- 
ical many of the doctrines already were of a suffering without 
suffering, of a humiliation without humiliation, still the most 
_ paradoxical by no means passed yet for the most certain. We 
can easily see that we are here at the very central point of 
the old Greek theology; at the time of the Nicene Creed this 
was, however, no rock, but a slippery bit of country shelving 
down on all sides. The religious thought: ©&d¢ capxwbelg 3£ 


1 See the peculiar doctrine of Marcellus in Zahn, Marcell., p. 177 f., given dif- 
ferently by Dorner and Baur. 


9 


2 Examples of these disputed questions are supplied by all the writings of the 
Fathers dealing with the subject, down to the middle of the Fourth Century. A 
specially characteristic example is to be found in Philostorg., H. E., 1X.14. He tells 
us that in Constantinople, in the time of Valens, Demophilus, ¢.g., preached 73 cG ua 
Tot viot dvaxpabiv rH bedryts sic TO adyAdrarov xexwpyxévas, as a drop of milk 
disappears when it trickles into the ocean. 
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42%¢,—God made flesh for us,—stood firm, but the theology which 
sought to grasp it slipped off it at every point. How could it 
possibly be put in intelligible conceptions so long as theologians 
concerned themselves with the “Natures”! A human nature 
made divine which nevertheless remains truly human, is a con- 
tradictio in adjecto, What those in after times succeeded in doing 
was accordingly not to give a clear explanation, but simply a 
paraphrase which as formulated was by no means perfectly 
suited to express the thought, and whose value consisted in this, 
that it surrounded the speculative theologians with a hedge and 
prevented them from falling into abysses. 

The Christological problem, however, as it was treated in the 
ancient Church was not only connected in the closest way 
with the Trinitarian, and, further, had not only the element of 
contradiction in common with it, but it also in the last resort 
issued in the same formule. If in the case of the latter the 
singular of the substance or nature and the plurality of the 
persons were the accepted terms, it was the reverse way in 
the case of the other, where the accepted terms came finally to 
be the plurality of the substances and the unity of the persons. 
The distinction between ‘‘Nature’’ and ‘“Person”’ was also the 
subject of discussion in both cases. That this distinction, with 
which the West had been long acquainted without, however, 
using it as a speculative starting-point, supplied the means of 
escape from the difficulties connected with both problems, 
theologians had begun to perceive as early as the middle of 
the Fourth Century, though undoubtedly in a slow and hesitating 
fashion. This was the anchor to which they fastened themselves, 
although it was not supplied by any philosophy; they had to 
provide it for themselves. While, however, so far as the Trini- 
tarian problem was concerned, the distinction once introduced 
quickly established itself in the East, it was a century before it 
triumphed there as regards the Christological problem, and this 
triumph, far from uniting the parties, permanently separated them. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon? It 
may be said that neither in connection with the Trinitarian 
question did the perfect unity of the substance succeed in 
establishing itself (see pp. 120, 125); but it very nearly did so, and 
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the controversy accordingly ceased. Why then did the formula 
of the unity of the person not in the same way prove satisfactory 
in connection with the Christological problem? 

This question may already be raised here, though it cannot 
be settled till the next chapter. Attention must, however, be 
directed to one point, The antecedents of the ‘‘solution”’ of the 
Trinitarian and Christological problem which proved victorious 
in the Eastern Church and consequently in the Catholic Church 
generally, are to be found only partly in the East; it was 
naturalised in the West. The Tertullian who in the work “adv. 
Prax.’’ created the formula of the “una substantia’? and the 
“tres persone’, in the same work constructed the formule of 
the “utraque substantia (duplex status non confusus—this is the 
adovuyyvtTws—sed conjunctus) in una persona’’ (the substance of 
two kinds in one person, the twofold state not confused but 
joined together in one person); ‘“ duz substantiz in Christo Jesu, 
divina et humana’”’ (two substances in Christ Jesus, divine and 
human); “salva est utriusque proprietas substantiz in Christo 
Jesu”’ (the property of each substance in Christ Jesus is not 
interfered with). He thus laid the foundation for the formally 
similar treatment of both problems, and created the terminology 
which was accepted by the East after more than two hundred 
years. Had he the same interest in the Christological problem 
as the later Eastern theologians had? Was the deification of 
humanity a matter of importance to him? By no means. And 
what philosophy did he make use of? Well, no philosophy at 
all; on the contrary, he used the method of legal fictions. By 
the aid of the distinction current among jurists between “ sub- 
stance’’ and “person” he with great facility explained and 
securely established as against the Monarchians both the ancient 
ecclesiastical and, par excellence, Western formula, ‘Christus 
deus et homo”, and also the formula, “ pater, filius et spiritus. 
sanctus—unus deus.” Substance—for Tertullian never uses the 
word ‘‘nature”—is in the language of the jurists not anything 
personal, but rather corresponds to “property” in the sense of 
possession, or to the essence as distinguished from the manifesta- 
tion or “status”; the person again is not in itself anything 


1 See Vol. II., p. 280 ff. and above, p. 121. 
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substantial, but the subject or individual as capable of entering 
into legal relations and possessing property, who can quite well 
possess different substances, just as on the other hand it is 
possible for one substance to be in the possession of several 
persons. Tertullian introduced these legal terms into theology. 
That this is what they were in his use of them, and not 
philosophical terms, is shewn by the words themselves, shewn 
too by the application made of them and by the utter disregard of 
the difficulty which their application must necessarily create for 
every philosophical thinker. And it was these legal fictions 
which the East had to accept as philosophy, z.e., theology, or 
change into philosophy! This became the basis of the ‘ philo- 
sophy of revelation.’’(!) This was more than the boldest Neo- 
Platonic philosophy in its strangest intellectual phantasies had 
ever asked. No wonder that difficulties were made about accepting 
it, especially when, besides, it did not cover what was still the 
preponderating interest of the Faith, the interest in the deifica- 
tion of humanity. People always shrank from positing an odclz 
avurosTatosc, a substance without an hypostasis, because when 
used in reference to a living being it was simply absurd, and 
because the unity of the person of Christ, “salva utriusque 
substantie proprietate’’, gave no security for the unity of the 
Godhead and humanity. The jurist Tertullian, however, could 
manage quite well with “person” and substance”, as if the 
distinction between them were self-evident, because he did not 
here develop the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
but gave expression ' to a matter of fact which was ostensibly 


1 The Westerns did the same after him; amid all the odd ideas that some of 
them produced they always clung to the humana et divina substantia, to the filius 
dei et filius hominis, and this distinction which had been supplied by the Creed, 
together with the unity of the person, became for them the rudder when it came 
to be a question of sailing through the stormy waves which had arisen in the 
East. See already Novatian, then Hilary, Ambrose, Augustin, Leo I. and also the less 
important theologians, It is extremely characteristic that Vincentius (Comm. 17, 18) 
still uses not the designation two natures, but two substances, and as against Apol- 
linaris he finds the thesis perfectly sufficient “that Christ had two substances, the 
one divine, the other human, the one from the Father, the other from His Mother.” 
Hilary very frequently employs the expressions “utraque natura”, “persona”; he 
also writes de trin. IX. 14: “utriusque nature persona.” In the “Statuta ecclesize 
antiqua” (Mansi III., p. 950) we have: “qui episcopus ordinandus est, antea exami- 

10 
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contained in the Creed, and because he did not, properly 
speaking, indulge in philosophical speculation, but applied the 
artificial language of the jurists. If we accordingly perceive that 
many centuries afterwards, the philosophical-realistic method of 
handling the main problem was in Western scholasticism completely 
displaced by a formal-logical or legal method of treatment, there 
is nothing surprising in this; for the foundation of such a method 
of handling the problem was in fact laid by Tertullian. 

Ireneus had already clearly discerned and plainly expressed 
the thought of the most perfect union. The great Western theo- 
logians about the year 200 were further advanced in respect 
of Christology in consequence of the struggle with Gnosticism 
and Patripassianism, than the East was a hundred years later.’ 
But what they had secured in the heat of battle did not possess 
even in the West itself any general validity; while in the East 
the greatest uncertainty reigned, having been brought in by the 
“ scientific’’ Christology of Origen.’ It delayed or threw back 
the development, which had certainly begun in a strictly scientific 
form. Thus at the beginning of the Fourth Century the East had 
once more to take up the question entirely anew. If we are to 
estimate correctly what was finally accomplished, it must not 
be measured by the Gospel, but by the dead state of things 
which had prevailed a hundred years before. 


The assertion of Arius and his pupils that the Logos took 
only a human body gave the impulse to renewed consideration 
of the problem. Like Paul of Samosata the Lucianists would 
have nothing to do with two natures, but they taught the doc- 
trine of one half-divine nature which was characterised by 


netur... si incarnationem divinam non in patre neque in spiritu s. factam, sed in 
filio tantum credat, ut qui erat in divinitate dei patris filius, ipse fieret in homine 
hominis matris filius, deus verus ex patre, homo verus ex matre, carnem ex matris 
visceribus habens et animam humanam rationalem, simul in eo ambz nature, ze., 
deus et homo, una persona, unus filius, unus Christus.” For details see below. 

1 See Vol. Il., p. 275 ff. 


9 


2 Nevertheless he strongly emphasised the thought of the deification of the 
human nature. On the other hand it is possible to attribute to him a doctrine of 
two natures. 
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human feelings, limited knowledge and suffering.' Like Paul 
of Samosata they also found fault with the orthodox on the 
ground that their Christology led to the assumption of two 
Sons of God or two natures; for these were still regarded as 
identical, The reply made by the orthodox at first to this 
charge lacked theological precision, Just because Athanasius 
was as much convinced of the necessity of the Incarnation (évav- 
do@zyois) as of the unity of the personality of Christ as Redeemer, 
he did not put the doctrine in fixed formula. On the one hand, 
as against Arius, he made a sharp distinction between what the 
God and what the man in Christ had done, in order to keep the 
Logos Omoousios free of everything human; on the other hand, 
however, he wished the divine and human to be thought of as 
a perfect unity; for it is to a strictly uniform being that we 
owe our salvation, the Word made flesh, the Acvos cupxwhetc.* 


1 Most instructive in this connection is the otherwise interesting Creed of Eudox- 
ius of Constantinople (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 176 ff.): mioredomev sig eva, rov 
peovoy ZAybivdv, Ozdv nai marépu, rHv dvyv vow ayévvyrov nal dmeropa, ori pydéva 
céBew méduney wo emavaReRyxvia nal eic Eva xdptov, Tov vidv, evoeBy ex Tov céBew 
Tov FaTéepa, ual LovoyevA jeév, upelrTova macys TYG eT’ avTOV KTicEwWS, TpwTdTOKOY 
oé, Ore ro ekaiperov nal mpwrioréy tort THY uTicpdrwv, cupuwlévra, ovx evavbpw- 
micuvra, ovre yup Lux» avopwmrivyv avelaydev, ZAAM ckpE yéyovev, Wa dike cupKds 
roig avbpwmros we ote maupumerdopuatos O£0c yuiv Kpyation ov dvo dices, eret 
py réacios Hv Evbpwroc, aaa” avri Wuyys Oedg ev ouput pla rd Baov xark ctvbeow 
Dicw rabyric 3° oinovouiav otre yep Wuxns 4 cHpauros rabdvros Tov xdcpLov THC ELV 
Zddvaro’ “Amoxupwicbwoay ovv, mag 6 mabyrig nal bvyric TH xpEelrrou ToUTHY OEé, 
mébous re ual bavdrou éméneva, dvvara elvat 6oodcroc. In the same way Eunomius, 
see Epiph. H. 69. 19, Ancor. 33. 

2 Curiously enough Athanasius throughout merely touched on the Christology 
of Arius. He afterwards stated his views in greater detail in opposition to Apolli- 
naris, see Atzberger, Logoslehre d. h. Athan., p. 171 ff. In the “ Orations against 
the Arians” the distinction between the divinity and humanity of Christ is brought 
prominently, forward. The unity is next secured again by means of the deceptive 
formula that the flesh of the Logos was just his own flesh, his humanity (Orat. 
Ill. 32: “obev rho cupuds mucyovans oun Hv Exrds TavTYS 6 Adyos Sik TOTO yup 
aurou Aéyera: +o méboc); see also the particularly characteristic word idsoroiyous 
used for the assumption of the flesh. In the case of Athanasius it may already be 
very clearly seen that it was not religious feeling, but solely the biblical tradition 
regarding Christ (His weakness and His capacity for being affected in a human way,) 
which led him in the direction of the doctrine of the two natures. That tradition 
was a serious stumbling-block. But Athanasius used neither the formula “dvo 
gvcers” nor the other “ie ddarg”’. (See also Reuter, Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. VI., p. 184 f.) 
He speaks of divinity and humanity or of dg Adéyog and cép&. So far asl know 
the formula e/a ddécrs was brought into use by Apollinaris, while, so far asI know, 
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The prolix amplifications of Hilary’ were still more uncertain, 
so much so that there was some justification for the charge 
brought against orthodoxy by its opponents, that it led to 
a division of the Son of God from the Son of Man. But 
Athanasius had not reflected on this; in this connection too 
he had stated the mystery simply and forcibly, frequently 
in the words of Irenzus. The Logos not only had a man, did 
not only dwell in a man, but was man. He united what was 
ours with Himself in order to give us what was His. The 
Logos is not, however, thereby lowered, but on the contrary, the 
human is~raised higher.” The question as to the extent of 
what was comprised in the human nature was one which 
Athanasius did not think out. He preferred to speak of a 
natural union, an évwo1g Quoimy, in Christ, but in this connection 
he uniformly disregarded the human personality. The free wall 
was the category used, roughly speaking, at that period to 
express what is called in modern times “human personality ’’. 
But Athanasius had not yet thought of this term in connection 
with Christ, because he had not learned anything from Origen. 
In all probability he found in fact no problem here, but, like 
Irenzeus, a comforting mystery which could not be other than 


we first meet with the other, the dvo dvcesc, in Origen, and next in the mouths of 
the Arians who reproached the orthodox with their use of it—with the exception 
of a doubtful fragment of Melito, where, moreover, we have dvo otcia:, The Cap- 
‘padocians were the first to make use of the expression again in attacking Apollinaris, 
inasmuch as they made a sharp distinction between “two natures” and “two 
Sons”, Owing to its use by the Cappadocians the formula of “two natures” had 
almost already become orthodox and had been regularly introduced into ecclesias- 
tical language, or, to put it otherwise, the tradition which had come down from 
Origen and the presence of which is scarcely anywhere noticeable in Athanasius 
himself, penetrated into the Church in connection with this matter also by means 
of the Cappadocians. Cyril himself accordingly employed the expression. Thus the 
problem raised by Reuter, op. cit. 185 f., as to how it comes about that Cyril 
employs an Origenistic formula, which nevertheless is not to be found in Athana- 
sius, is solved, We have to remember that there was a revival of Origenism in 
consequence of the theological work of the Cappadocians. For the rest “ dvo 
dees” as distinguished from “duo substantie” is to be regarded as a realistic 
speculative formula. 

1 See especially lib. X. de trinit., Dorner I, pp. 1037—1071. 

2 See the collection of passages referring to the matter in Dorner I., pp. 948— 
955. The Arian doctrine of the c@ua zuyov of Christ had already been combated 
by Eustathius, see Dorner, op. cit. 966—969. 
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it was. He did not see that the mind must necessarily go 
astray on this matter either in the direction of the Gnostic 
doctrine of two natures or in that of the doctrine of unity, in 
the sense in which it was held by Valentinian, the doctrine of a 
heavenly humanity, or in the sense in which it was held by 
Arius. He believed that the doctrine of one composite being 
would serve his purpose which in any given case allowed of 
the distinction being made between what belonged to the 
divinity and what belonged to the humanity respectively, 
Neither did the great theologian who attached himself to 
Athanasius—namely, Marcellus—perceive yet the full difficulty of 
the problem. His energetic and practical theology could, how- 
ever, only bring him nearer to the doctrine of a complete 
unity. The Logos is the Ego of the Personality of Christ; 
the nature which serves as an organ for the incarnate Logos 
and gives outward expression to his  self-manifestation, is im- 
personal. The Logos is the évépyeim dpaocrixy, the divine energy; 
the body is the matter which is moved by it, which is trans- 
formed into a perfect instrument for the Logos. Marcellus was 
still further than Athanasius from assuming the existence of 
two separate, independent natures. He does indeed incident- 
ally attack the Arian idea of the unity and he also employs 
the expression suyaQMez, connection, for the union of the Logos 
with humanity, but at bottom he sees at every point in the 
incarnate God-Logos a perfect unity.’ He thus thought about 
the matter as the great Christologist did after him, who first 
felt the difficulty of the problem and created a formula which 
did not harm Greek religious feeling, but rather gave it a secure 
basis, and which in doing this nevertheless left unnoticed an 
element of tradition which was indeed concealed, but was not 
to be rooted out. 

Apollinaris of Laodicea” whose divine teachers were Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Aristotle, who had learned from Athanasius, 


1 See Dorner I., p. 871 ff.; Zahn, Marcell., pp. 155—165. 


2 Driseke, Zeitfolge d. dogmat. Schriften des A. y. Laod. (Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol., 1887, Part 4). The same author, Apoll. v. Laodicea, nebst einem Anhange, 
Apollinarii Laod. que supersunt dogmatica (Texte u. Unters. z, Altchristl, Litt. 
Gesch. VII, 3, 4) in addition Jiilicher in the Gott. Gel. Anz., 1893, No. 2. 
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whose theological method was the Aristotelian one, and who 
because of this had been strongly influenced by the Arian 
theology, the zealous and acute opponent of Origen and Por- 
phyry, the sober-minded exegete who preserved the most bril- 
liant traditions of the school of Antioch and had a reverence for 
the letter of Scripture, made it the task of his life to combat 
the Origenistic and Arian theologies,—their doctrine of the 
Trinity and their Christology. Nemesius and Philostorgius have 
termed him the most important theologian of his age,’ and 
that in fact he was. The most striking proof of his impor- 
tance is supplied by the fact that many of his works create 
the impression of having been written in later centuries, so 
energetically has he thought out the Christological problem 
and overtaken the coming generations. His syllogistic-dialectic 
and his exegetic method is akin to that of the later Antiochi- 
ans, and consequently the Fourth Century possessed in Mar- 
cellus, Eunomius, Apollinaris and the Antiochians a series of 
theologians, who, although not unacquainted with Plotinus and 
Origen, did not all the same adhere to the Origenistic, Neo-Platonic 
speculative views, theologians who were united by their employ- 
ment of the same philosophico-theological method, but who 
nevertheless arrived at wholly different results. * 

1 According to Suidas, referring back to Philostorgius, Athanasius seemed a 
child alongside of Apollinaris, Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 


2 The fullest account of the Apollinarian Christology (after Walch) is that given 
by Dorner I, p. 985 ff. (but cf. now Driseke). Since that account was written, 
however, thanks to the labours of Caspari (Alte und neue Quellen z. Gesch. des 
Taufsymbols, 1879) and Draseke, a new and rich supply of material has been 
brought forward. These scholars have shewn that the Apollinarians have foisted 
(from about 400) writings by their master on recognised authorities, such as Gregor. 
Thaum., Athanasius, Felix of Rome, Julius of Rome, in order to accredit their 
theology. We still possess the greater part of these writings; see Caspari, Quellen, 
IV., p. 65 ff. (on the xar& jeépog mieric); Driiseke in the Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. Vol. 
VI, VIL, VIII., IX.; Jahrb. f. protest. Theol., IX., X., XIII.; Ztschr f. wiss. Theol., 
XXVI, XXIX., XXX., collected together in the Monograph (Texte u. Unters. VIL. 
3, 4 by Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz, p. 92 ff.). The sources for Apollinaris 
previously known, 7.¢., the places where fragments are found, are besides Epiph., 
H. 77, Socrat., Sozom., the works of Athanasius (the genuineness of the work adv. 
Apoll, is disputed), of the Cappadocians, of Theodore and Theodoret.; see in 
addition the resolutions of Councils from 362 onwards, Mai, Script. Vet. nova Coll. 
T. VII. Spicil. X. 2 and catenas. Epiphanius treated Apollinaris in a friendly 
fashion, Athanasius corresponded with him, the Cappadocians at first revered him 
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Apollinaris in combating Arius and his changeable Christ, 
Xpisrés TeerTés, started by allowing that the assumption that in 
Christ the God-Logos who was equal in substance with God united 
Himself with a physically perfect man, necessarily led to the idea 
of two Sons of God, one natural and one adopted.' A perfect God 
and a perfect man can never make a uniform being,’ and in this 
he was in agreement with Paul of Samosata, Marcellus and the 
Arians. They constitute on the contrary a hybrid form, ze., a 
fabulous Minotaur, a cross breed, etc. But if there is no such 
thing as a union between a perfect God and a perfect man, 
then, if these premises are valid, the idea of the incarnation of 
God which is the whole point in question, disappears. And 
further the unchangeableness and sinlessness of Christ disappears 
also, for changeableness and sin belong to the nature of the 
perfect man. We are, therefore, not to see in the Redeemer a 
perfect man, we are on the contrary to assume and believe 
that the Logos assumed human nature, namely, the animated 
sap&, but that He Himself became the principle of self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination (zvctwx) in this czp§. Freedom too 
is an attribute of the perfect man, but—this as against Origen— 
Christ cannot possibly have possessed this freedom; for the 
Godhead in Him would have destroyed it. God, however, 
destroys nothing He has created.’ 

Apollinaris sought to prove his doctrine out of the central 
convictions of Greek piety, and at the same time to establish 
and always held him in high respect, while the Arian theologians extolled him as 
their ablest opponent. Cf. on this Vincent., Common. 15—20. 

1 Gregor. Antir. 42. According to Apollinaris two knowing and willing beings 
could not possibly be united in ove being. Here we can see the Antiochian tradi- 
tion which had come from Paul of Samosata: do réAeia By yéverbar ov ddvarct. 
(So Apollinaris according to what purports to be the work of Athanasius against 
him, I. 2 Migne, Vol. 26, p. 1096.) 

2 Ei dvbpamrw rercio cuv4gby Ged réAEioc, Ovo By Hoav, sig tv pices vlog Ocod, 
ig 08 berdg (Driseke, Texte u. Unters. VII. 3, 4, p. 388). 

3 There are three theses which Apollinaris everywhere attacks, and from these 
we can easily understand what his own theology is. He wishes to disown (1) the 
view that there are two Sons, (2) the idea that Christ was an #vdpwmo¢ ¥vdeos, the 
view he attributed to Marcellus, since heathens and Jews could also believe in a 
Christ of this kind, (3) the view that Christ was a free and therefore a changeable 


being. He accordingly directs his attacks (1) against the Gnostic division of Christ 
and Jesus, (2) against Paul, Marcellus, and Photinus, (3) against Origen and Arius. 
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it by Biblical and speculative arguments. In a lying age he 
stated it with the most refreshing candour. Everything that 
Christ had done for us God must have done, otherwise it has 
no saving power: ‘“‘The death of a man does not abolish death”’ 
_ —avbpeomou bavaros ob natapyel tov bavarov.' Everything that He 
did must be perfect else it avails us nothing. There is here 
thus absolutely no room for a human ego. This would do away 
with the redemption. If it had been present in Him, then Paul 
of Samosata would be right, and Christ would be merely an 
inspired man, dvdpwxosg tvbeog; but such a being cannot give us 
any help; for if he had not essentially united humanity with 
Himself how could we expect to be filled with the divine 
nature? Further, if he had been a man he would have been 
subject to weaknesses, but we require an unchangeable spirit 
who raises us above weaknesses.” Therefore He must have 
assumed our nature in such a way that He made it the perfect 
organ of His Godhead and Himself became its vojs—the human 
nature of Christ ‘‘is not moved separately ”’—od xweitas id1eCov- 
tws. But this is also the doctrine of Scripture. It says that the 
Logos became flesh, and by this is denoted the animated body, 
not the voc. It does not say “ He assumed a man’’, but that “‘ He 
was found as a man”—og¢ dvbpwrog. It teaches that He appeared 
in the likeness of sinful flesh—év Gpoidpwati cupnds &uptiag, and 
was in the likeness or according to the likeness of men—2éy 
6uowuer: avOoarwv or x20 cuolwrw. It shews finally that there 
was in Him the most perfect unity of the human and the divine, 
so that it says of the humanity what holds good of the divinity 
and vice versa; God was born and died, and so on. At the same 
time, however, the Godhead is not to be thought of as capable of 
suffering. Owing to the intimate union with the c¢p£ which was 

1 Antir. Si. 

2 Athan. adv. Apoll. I. 2: Grou réaesog kvOpwmoc, exe? deapria. It is just from 
the vot¢ that sin springs. In addition Antir. 40, 51: ‘H o&p& edetro arpémrou voi, 
ey vUmomintovros auTy de eEmioryocdvys aobéverav, ZAAX cuvapedCovros ai’ryy 
aRidorwg avr... Ov ddvara: cwlew riv xdcjeov 6 kvbpwmros ev By nal TH nowy 
vaiv avopwmay pbop& vmoxefzevoc. We must accordingly seriously accept the thought 
that in Christ the Godhead was not a force, but +d Uroxefuevov. Antir. 39: Ov 
calerat TO avbpmmivoy yévosg O” avaaypews vod nat Baou avopmmov, ZAAX dik mpoc- 


Ayvews oupxd¢: Apollinaris was conscious that he was the first to perceive what the 
incarnation of God meant. 
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wholly and entirely zs ca#p&, it shared in a complete fashion in 
the suffering, and the efficacy of redemption consists only in 
the fact that it did so share in it. And conversely the cépé is 
entirely taken up into the nature of the Logos. “The flesh 
therefore is divine, because it is united with God, and it indeed 
saves”—éeiny dpa capt, dri Osa cuvydby nal abry wey oafer.' 
Starting from this Apollinaris attempted to give his doctrine a 
speculative basis. This also rests on Scripture passages, but at 
the same time it refers back to a peculiar metaphysic. The 
attempt indeed to reach it was made long before his day, and 
it is uncertain how far he himself followed it out, since those 
who tell us about it had here an occasion for special pleading. 
Apollinaris starts from the Scriptural statement that Christ is 
the heavenly man, the second spiritual, heavenly Adam. (See 
also John III. 13.) Close upon this idea he, like Marcellus, puts 
in the more general idea of Aristotle that the divine is always 
related to the human as the moving to the moved.* As such 


1 Apollinaris assumes the existence in Christ of what is indeed a composite 
mature, but which is nevertheless a nature possessing oneness. The ia ddoig rot 
Aéyou cecupxwpévy is his formula (see the letter to the Emperor Jovian in Hahn, 
Symbole 2, § 120: duodaoyotmev... ob dvo pices Tov Zva vibv, jelav mpooxuvyTyy 
4ai slay amporndvyrov, ZAAX \eiav dvow Tov Oeod Adyou cEerupnwévyy nal mpoc- 
nuvoumévyy (LET THG cupuds aro ji mpoonvvyces.) He, besides, expressly teaches 
that the capuwbeig ox eorw ¢repoc mapz Tov dowerov; he demands a perfect 
avriebicrucis rév 6voudérwy and he here reasons again mainly from the standpoint 
of Greek religious feeling: “AAAyg ual Zaays ovoiac jelav elvar nal ray avTyy mpoc- 
atvyow abéurrov, tovréctiv Tomrot xual mompuros, Ocot ual avbpwmrov. Mia o& 4 
Bporxivycig Tov Xpiorov, uai nur& trovro év TH Evi dvouauri voEIT al Oecd nai kvbpwroc. 
Oix bpa “aay unui BAA ovcia @edc nai tvOpwroc aAAw ela naTa ctvbecwv Oeod 
mpos cea avopwmrivov, or: dovvaroy Tov avrov nal mpoonuyyToy EauToy Eidevas nal (LY. 
"Addvarov upa rov aitov elvar @edv re ual kvbpwmrov zE GAonAKpov, GAA? zy eovoryrs 
auyxpadrou picews beinis cerupuwévys, see still other passages in Dormer, p. 999 ff. 
The flesk must therefore be adored also; for it constitutes an inseparable part of the ove 
substance: 4 xp rot xuplou mpocnuvetran nabd ev eos rpdcwmoy nui ev CWov eer avrow. 


2 Mai VII., p. 70 (the letter of the Apollinarian Julian) : "Ex x:vyrot nal duivyrou, 
gvepyytinod re nal mabyrinov, rov Xpiordv elvar eiav ovoliav nai vow cdvberov, evi 
te nal jedvea xivoupévyy bears nal uid evepyeln Th Te badwara memommnevecr uel 
+z mdby, dvog nal mpBrog 6 mauryp Hudiv “Amorawdpios epbévEuro, Td xexpuejcévov 
who. nurapwricus uvotypov; see also l. c., p, 301, where Apollinaris himself has 
developed the thought of the one being (¢v €4ov) composed of the ruling moving prin- 
ciple of activity, and the eda, the passive principle : cp, Oeot oxpE yevouévy, Cddvéore 
wera raira cuvrebcion cig lav hiow. P. 73: Ovdeuia diaiperts Tow Adyou nal THs 


ya 


x ~ ~ c , ; ey 
oupnos aurod ev belase péperar ypapuic AAA’ tore lela pvare, ia moor uote, (Lie Evepyerc. 
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they stand opposed. This relation first reached perfect outward 
embodiment and manifestation in the word made flesh, the 
Abyos cupxwbelc. But the Logos as “tthe mover” was from all 
eternity destined to become the Adyvog capxwbeis. He has always 
been in mysterious fashion “mind incarnate” —votg évoupxoc, and 
“spirit made flesh” —zveiua cupuwhév. Therefore He could be 
and had to be the Adyog capxwdeic, the Logos made flesh. He 
certainly did not bring His flesh with Him from heaven, but 
He is nevertheless the “heavenly man”’; because it was intended 
that He should become flesh, His flesh is consubstantial with His. 
Godhead; His Godhead comprised within it the future moment 
of the incarnation from all eternity, because only thus was it 
destined to be in the most perfect way the authoritative prin- 
ciple, the yyvexovixdy, of the creature. And just for this reason 
the historical incarnation which cannot be denied, is the direct 
opposite of anything like the accidental and arbitrary inspiration 
of a man. It is the realisation of an idea which always had its 
reality in the essence of the Logos, the heavenly man, the 
mediator (wecdrys) between God and humanity. After the 
incarnation too everything in this heavenly man is divine; for 
death could be overcome only if it was God who suffered and 
died. The human is purely the passive element only, the organ 
of the Godhead and the object of redemption.’ 

1 Apollinaris has not himself put in words those furthest reaches of his specu- 
lations in any of the numerous confessional formule of his which we possess. (See, 
é.g,, the two Confessions in the xar& jépog miaris.) Much, too, of what is said by 
Gregory in his letters to Kledonius and by Gregory of Nyssa in the Antir. may be 
exaggerated, but as regards the main point Apollinaris’s own words prove that he really 
went the length of attributing the moment of the «ép§ in some form or other to- 
the Logos in the pre-temporal existence. He conceived of the nature of the Logos 
as that of the mediator; it was only by so conceiving of it that the uia ovouc 
could get justice done to it, and he accordingly does not hesitate to take something 
from the Godhead itself, without detriment to its homousia. The essential charac- 
teristic of the sve#za which the Logos is, consists in this, that it includes the idea. 
of the mediator, z.¢., the type of humanity. In this sense he could say: 4 Sec. 
Tapuwois ov THY apyyv ard THs mapbévou Zoyeyv (Antir. 15), or (c. 13), mpotmdpyer 
6 dvbpwros Xpiordc, UX we erépov bvrog map” avrov Tov mvEeduaros, TOUT’ EoTt TOU 
Oot, AA? wo Tov xuplou ev TH Tot beavbpwmrou hice: belov mvevpuaros bvroc. The 
Logos was already man before He appeared on earth, since the statement holds. 
good: auryy rot ulot bedryra e& apg tvOpwmroy elves. This conception, however, - 
which was not meant to take from the historical fact of the incarnation, but was 
intended, on the contrary, to make its reality certain, now led him further to the 
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This doctrine, estimated by the presuppositions and aims of 
the Greek conception of Christianity as religion, ts complete. 
Apollinaris set forth in a way that cannot be surpassed, 
energetically developed and in numerous works untiringly 
repeated, with the pathos of the most genuine conviction, 
what at heart all pious Greeks believed and acknowledged. 
Every correction made on his Christology calls in question 
the basis or at least the vitality of Greek piety. Only this 
perfect unity of the person guarantees the redemption of the 
human race and its acquiring of a divine life. “Oh new 
creation and wondrous mingling. God and flesh produced 
one nature!” (@ xawy xrioig uxt pikig beorecix, @sdg ua capt 
Bidy axetérccay Duow!) All else in the Redeemer is non-exist- 
‘ent for faith. The assumption of a human separate personality 


idea that neither is the Godhead present in the Logos, in its totality: oddezia 
peecorys éxarépac Eyer Trg auporyrac 2& OAoKAYpou, GAA feEpinwig emiseury Leva. 
As the middle colour between black and white has not merely the white in it in 
an imperfect way, but also the black, as spring is half winter and half summer, 
as the mule is neither wholly horse nor wholly ass, so the mixture of divinity and 
humanity in the Logos, at least in the Logos as appearing on the earth, is: of 
such a kind that neither element is entirely perfect: o¥re dvbpwmroc Gace ore Oedc. 
How far the doctrine of Apollinaris did actually lead to this conclusion—and we 
have here a clear example of the imperfect way in which the Homousia was under- 
stood amongst the neo-orthodox of the East; how far his opponents, including not 
only the Gregories, but also Theodoret, H. F. IV. 8, were justified in asserting that 
his Trinity was composed of a great, a greater, and a greatest; how far he made 
use of the old traditional image of the sun and the sunbeam in order to build up 
on the basis of the Homousia a graduated Trinity, are points which still require 
to be thoroughly investigated in the light of the new material we now possess, 
But if his Christ actually was the middle being his opponents represent it to have 
been, one can only be astonished to observe how in the case of Apollinaris 
speculation ‘regarding Christ has returned to the point it started from. For this Christ 
is actually the Pauline Christ, the heavenly spiritual being (év op@% Oeov), who 
assumed the body, 7.¢., the flesh, neither 6 @¢ég nor man, but as God and as a man, 
who is nevertheless the mediator or reconciler between God and man because being 
without sin He has done away with sin and death in His body and consequently 
for humanity generally—the second Adam, the heavenly man. It cannot be doubted 
either but that Apollinaris formed his views chiefly on the New Testament; for 
he was above all an exegete—though unfortunately what is his in the numerous 
collections of passages, in those of Cramer pre-eminently, has up till now not been 
ascertained nor has any test been applied to find out what belongs to him—and 
he endeavoured to be true to the words of the Bible without applying the allegorical 
method of Origen, as his notable adherence to the primitive Christian eschatology, 
the reign of a thousand years, proves. 
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in Christ does away with His power as Redeemer. Thousands 
before Apollinaris felt this and had a vague idea of its truth. 
He alone understood and preached it. He did not juggle with 
what was a matter of indifference to Faith or dangerous to Faith, 
but did away with it.’ 

But he perceived at the same time that that separate person- 
ality is present whenever a human vot is attributed to Christ. 
This decided the matter so far as he was concerned. Christ 
possessed no human vids. He was honest enough not to say 
anything more about the perfect humanity of Christ, but openly 
avowed that Christ was not a complete man.* The fact that 
Apollinaris, when called on to decide between the interests of 
the Faith and the claims of tradition, unhesitatingly decided in 
favour of the former, is fitted to call forth our admiration, and 
is a clear proof of the great bishop’s piety and love of truth. 

But the very frankness of his language reminded the Church 
that the Gospel and partly tradition also demand a complete 
human nature for Christ. Even before the appearance of 
Apollinaris the conflict with Arius had, from about the year 
351, taken a turn which made it as necessary to emphasise the 
complete human nature of the incarnate one as to reject the 


1 The confessional formulz of Apollinaris and his pupils emphasised as a rule 
only the homousia of the Logos, the assumption of flesh from Mary and the perfect 
unity (fy rpdcwmov nal eiay THY Mporxdvyow Tov Adyou xual THg capxdc). The some- 
what long creed in the x. «. m/ers¢ is the most instructive, see Caspari IV., p. 18, 
there too, p. 20, will be found the shorter one, and at p. 24 that of the Apollinarian 
Jobius. In the latter we have: 6uoaoy@ Tov xvpiov "Iycoty Xpiordv, && widivog jeev 
koupnov Osdv Adyov, ex eoydrwv OF aiwvav chpxa && dyiag mapbévov evocavra 
éauTG, elva Oedv nai kvOpwmov, eva nal Tov avrdv, Umdoraciw jeiav civberov nat 
mpdcwmov tv adraiperov, jsecirevoyv Oem xal avOpwmog nal cuvdmroy Tz dinpyeeva 
Tow Lark TH wemoyxors, Ojoovciov Oe nar&e ryv ex THe maTpinhs ovciacs UMapHoucay 
avrin bedryra, nai doovorov avOpwmroy nark rHy ex Tio avbpwmrivys dUcEwS HYw~LEevYY 
aur ohpua, Mpornuvovjevoy O& ual dokalduevov werd THo las cupuds Uri dL avec 
nuety yéyovey AvTpworsg ex bavdérou ual nowwvie mpg Tov abdvarovs kxpwo yp yvw- 
wévy 4 oxp& TH Adym nal ydémore avTOU ywpilouévy, ox err avbpwmrou, ov 
dovaAou, ov xTIcTOU mporwmov, KAA” avToU Tov Oeod Adyou, Tou Sypsoupyou, Tov 
Ooovcloy TH Oeh, rovrécriv TH dowudtTw ovole row appyrov marpés. It is difficult 
to say whether the long Creed printed by Caspari, p. 163 f., and which in its 
formalism bears a resemblance to the Athanasian, is Apollinarian or Monophysite. 


2 Apollinaris did not deny the homousia of Christ with humanity, but he conceived 
of it as a, likeness in nature = do/wua. The later Apollinarians even emphasised 
the homousia, but they were thinking of a body and the Wuyy caupmuxy. 
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thought of a transformation of the Logos into flesh or of a 
depotentiation. The Christological question became involved 
with the Trinitarian, and the latter was illustrated by the aid 
of the former. The full humanity was supposed to prove the 
full Godhead ex analogia; it had been reached in the struggle 
against Gnosis, and it was required in order to explain the 
Gospel accounts which otherwise cast a shadow on the Godhead 
of the Redeemer. Accordingly the complete humanity of Christ 
was first expressly asserted at the Council of Alexandria in 
362 and, in fact, in opposition’ to the views of Apollinaris.’ 
The great literary activity of the bishop who was equally dis- 
tinguished as exegete and apologist and as a systematic theo- 
logian, and who gathered around him a band of enthusiastic 
pupils, falls within the sixties.’ With the beginning of the 
seventieth year of the century the Cappadocians came forward 
in opposition to their old master, shewed now their unconcealed 


1 See Draseke, Texte und Unters. VIII. 3. 4., p. 28 f. 


2 Athan,. Tom. ad. Antioch. 7. He first establishes the truth that the Word of 
God did not come in Christ to a holy man as it came to the prophets, on the 
contrary: aurig 6 Adyos cxpE evyévero, nal ev jeoppy Oeot vrdpywy ZauBe dovaov 
peopoyv, tx re Tio Mapiac ro uark cdpua yeyévyra dvbpwrog OV yuks, nal otrw 
TEereing “ai CAonAypme TO avopwmwov yévog eAevbepodjevoy ard THe auapriag ev 
auta xual Cwomoodpevov ex Tay vexpiv sicdyera: cig THY BactAgiay Tay ovpavay. 
Then it is further said: Gpoadyouy yp nai rotro, bri ov cha ebuyoy od” avaic- 
byrov oud? avdyrov elyev 6 cwrhp, ove yap ody Te Hv, TOU xupiou OY Heke avIpwmou 
yevopévov, avoyrov elvar TO cHa avTov, ovde cHULuTOS [LdvoV, AAR wal Puyo ev 
auTH TH Adym cwTypia yéyovey. Finally, however, the identity of the Son of God 
and the Son of man is strongly emphasised. It was the same person who asked 
about Lazarus and who raised him from the dead. He asked dvépwxr/vwc, He raised 
from the dead 6eix@c. 

eine the ‘way in which it kept firmly together, in its veneration for the master, 
in its activity and vivacity and finally in the efforts made by the members of it 
to carry their point in the Church, the school of Apollinaris reminds us of the 
school of Lucian. Like the latter it was chiefly an exegetical school, and at the same 
time like it it was a school for theologico-philosophical method after the manner of the 
Aristotelian dialectic. Such conditions always give rise to a peculiar arrogance and 
to a confident feeling of superiority to everybody else. “It was our father Apol- 
linaris who first and who alone uttered and put in a clear light the mystery which 
had been hidden from all—namely, that Christ became one being out of the moving 
and the immovable”: it is thus that one Apollinarian writes to another and in so 
doing shews that the real interest of the school was in the methodical and the formal. 
The fact that afterwards falsification was carried to such an extraordinary extent in 
the school is a sign that the Epigoni aspired to secure power at all costs. 
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indignation and sought to cast suspicion on his doctrine of the 
Trinity also. Apollinaris accordingly retorted by treating them 
as they treated him. How far Athanasius himself was mixed 
up with the controversy is a point which is still uncertain. 
Apollinaris separated from the Church about the year 375. 
Soon after he consecrated Vitalius bishop of Antioch.’ It was 
the West led by Bishop Damasus which hastened to the assist- 
ance of the orthodoxy of the East held in fetters under Valens, 
and which at the Roman Council of 377 condemned Apollinarian- 
ism.” It could do this with a good conscience since it had 
always understood the “filius hominis”’ in the thesis in the full 
extent of the term and had had no difficulties about the unity. 
Basil had been the denouncer of the Apollinarian heresy (Ep. 263). 
The Council of Antioch of 379 sided with the Romans, and that held 
at Constantinople in 381 in its first canon expressly condemned 
the heresy of the Apollinarians. The anathemas of Damasus 
which belong perhaps to the year 381, condemn (No. 7) “those 
who say that the Word of God dwelt in human flesh in place 
of the rational and intellectual soul of man, since the Son Him- 
self is the Word of God and was not in His body in place of 
a rational and intellectual soul, but assumed and saved our 
soul, z.¢., a rational and intellectual soul without sin,” (‘eos, 
qui pro hominis anima rationabili et intelligibili dicunt dei verbum 
in humana carne versatum, quum ipse filius sit verbum dei et 
non pro anima rationabili et intelligibili in suo corpore fuerit, 
sed nostram id est rationabilem et intelligibilem sine peccato 
animam susceperit atque salvaverit.”* Before this those are 
condemned on the other hand “who assert the existence of 
two sons, one before time and another after the assumption .of 
flesh from the Virgin’”—‘“qui duos filios asserunt, unum ante 
secula et alterum post assumptionem carnis ex virgine.’—With 
all the zeal of a fanatic who had nevertheless not made the 
matter his own, Damasus, under the guidance of Jerome, soon 

1 Sozom. H. E. VI. 25; Epiph. H. 67. 21, 23—25; Gregor. Naz., ep. ad 


Cledon. I. 2; Basil, ep. 265, 2. On him see Driseke, Ges. patrist. Abhandl. 
(1889), p. 78 ff. 


2 See the fragment “TIllud sane miramur”, Rade, p. 113 f., Mansi IIL, p. 461; 
see also the fragment “Ea gratia”, Mansi III., p. 460. 
3 See Hahn, op. cit., p. 200. 
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after the year 382, once more took up the question and warned 
the Church against the doctrine of Apollinaris and his pupil 
Timothy: ‘Christ the Son of God by His passion brought the 
most complete redemption to the human race in order to free 
from all sin the whole man who lies in sin. If therefore any- 
one says something was wanting either in the humanity or 
divinity of Christ, he is filled with the spirit of the devil and 
proves himself to be a son of hell.’ Why therefore do you 
once more demand of me the condemnation of Timothy? He 
has already been deposed here by the sentence of the Apostolic 
chair, Bishop Peter of Alexandria being also present at the 
time, together with his teacher Apollinaris, and must await on 
the day of judgment the chastisement and punishment due to 
his sin.”* Apollinaris was condemned. One after another the 
representatives of the non-Alexandrian theology, Paul, Marcellus, 
Photinus, Apollinaris were cut off from the Church. The Anti- 
ochians will follow them, but the turn of Origen and his pupils is 
also to come; the Cappadocians only will be saved “so as by fire.”’ 

The homousia or the identity in nature,—for both words were 
used,—of the humanity of the Redeemer and humanity, was thus 
acknowledged. And as a matter of fact many and important 
arguments could be alleged in support of it. One has to make 
use of the most desperate exegesis in order to banish it from 
the Synoptics. And further Christ redeemed only what He 
assumed; if He did not assume a human soul then the latter 
has not been redeemed, and this appeared a very obvious 
argument. Finally, it was only by the assumption of the complete- 
ness of the human nature in Christ that His divinity seemed to 
be secured against sinking down into the region of human 
feelings and suffering. But what signified these advantages if 
the unity was insecure? And Apollinaris was perfectly right: it 
was insecure. His opponents, the Cappadocians, might indeed 
be able to refute him as regards separate points,* but they 


1 See the fragment “Illud sane miramur”: “If an imperfect man was assumed 
then the gift of God is imperfect, because the whole man has not been redeemed.” 


2 Theodoret, H. E. V. 10. 


3 See several letters of Basil, the two letters of Gregory of Nazianzus to Kledonius 
and his ep. ad. Nectar. sive Orat. 46, also the Antirrhet. of Gregory of Nyssa and 
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could not escape from the reproach he brought against them 
that they reduced the doctrine to the idea of an inspired man. 
In proportion, however, as they sought to escape it, their asser- 
tion of the completeness of the human nature in Christ became 
a mere assertion. Their long-winded, obscure, and hazy deductions 
made in truth a miserable appearance alongside of the unambi- 
guous, coherent, and frank avowals of their opponent. There are 
two natures,’ but yet there is only one; there are not two Sons, 
but the divinity effects one thing, the humanity another; Christ: 
possessed human freedom, and nevertheless He acted within the 
limits of.divine necessity. On the other hand, the whole position. 
of the later Monophysites, thought out to all its conceivable 
conclusions, is already to be found in Apollinaris; but his 
opponents had not yet at their command a fixed terminology 
whereby to preserve the contradiction and to protect it against: 
disintegration. At bottom their views were the same as those 
of Apollinaris, they did not think of two strictly separate 
natures; but they were unwilling to give up the perfect human 
nature, and they had learned too much from Origen to sacrifice 
the thought of freedom to the constitution of the God-man.* 


his work ad Theophil. They enter upon an examination of the Scripture proofs of 
Apollinaris and also of his argument that the Logos could not have assumed a 
rational, free nature, since in this case he must necessarily have destroyed freedom,, 
which is not, however, the Creator’s way of doing: 6op% rot aire¥ouciou Caou Td. 
ey Elva: avreodciov' ov befperas: OF 4 iors Ud TOU moiycavTOS auTHY OVX Bpa. 
évodra: 6 avOpwros Oe (Antirrh. 45). Gregory’s remarks on this are extremely 
weak. The only striking thing is to be found in the detailed arguments in which 
it is shewn that the picture of the Christ of the Gospels includes a human soul; 
for it was neither the God-Logos nor the irrational flesh which was sad, which 
trembled, feared, etc., but the human spirit; see also Athan. c. Apoll. I., 16—18. 


1 The definite formula “d¥o ovces” without some qualifying clause is rarely 
met with in the East before the time of the great Antiochians, though it is other-- 
wise in the West. But expressions such as that of Eusebius, H. E. I. 2, 1, are, how- 
ever, frequent: A:rrod dvrog rot nur’ avrdv rpémou, xual TOU wiv cwmaTOS eorKdTOS. 
xEpaary 4 Osdg eEmivosirar, Tod dé wool mupaBwaaopévou, 7 Tov ev Hiv kvdpwmov 
Cporomady Tio Hudy aurdv evexev Umedu cwrypias, yévorr’ Av yutv, etc. The Arian 
theologians always reproached the orthodox with teaching the doctrine of d¥0 ddcete. 


2 Tt is unnecessary to give any summary of the numerous different forms in 


which the Cappadocians set forth their view as against Apollinaris (see Ullmann,. 
Gregor. v. Naz., p. 276 ff.; Dorner L, pp. 1035 f., 1075 f.; SchwaneIL., pp. 366— 
390), for what they wish and do not get at—the unity, namely—is obvious, while their 
terminology on the other hand is still uncertain. At this time expressions and 
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Probably an historical and biblical element had a share in 
turning them against Apollinaris, the thought of the man Jesus 
as he is presented in the Gospels, this, however, not as some- 
thing which had a well-understood religious value, but as a 
part of the tradition of the schools and as a relic of antiquity. 
None of the religious thoughts current at that time led to the 
idea of a “perfect man” with a free will, z.e., as an individual. 


images of the most varied kind were in use (Ovo $vcec, d¥0 ovofar, ele vote, 
cakpuwcis, evavipuryors, bedvpwroc, Evwors ovomdys, Evwors Quoixy, Evwors nark uer- 
ouvcliav, ciyxpacic, yskic, cuvddera, eroucia, evoixyotc, the humanity of Christ was 
‘described as xaraméracya or mapaméracua, as vadc, as oixos, as fudrioy, as bpyavoy. 
In the writings of the Cappadocians most of these terms are still found side by side; 
the only idea which is definitely rejected is that of the change into flesh whether by 
kenosis or by actual transmutation. The unchangeable, the divinity, remains un- 
changeable; it merely takes to itself what it did not possess. How the unlimited 
united with the limited is just the point which is left obscure. We might imagine 
we were listening to a teacher of the period before Irenzeus when we hear Gregory 
of Nazianzus say that the unlimited dealt with us through the medium of the flesh 
‘as through a curtain, because we were not capable of enduring His pure Godhead 
(Orat. 39, 13, similarly Athanasius). He also teaches that Christ by assuming 
humanity did not become two out of one (masc.), but out of two became one (neut.). 
We can imagine it is Apollinaris who is speaking when he further declares that God 
is both, the one who assumes and what is assumed, and uses the word cdyxpacis 
in this connection (Orat. 37. 2, this word is frequently met in Methodius). This 
thought is expressed in an almost stronger form in Orat. 38. 13 (see Orat. 29. I9): 
“Christ is one out of the two opposite things, out of flesh and spirit, of which 
the one deifies while the other was deified, ® rig xawig uiews, & THS mapauddzou 
zpacewc! The eternally existing comes into being, the uncreated is created, the 
unlimited limits itself, since—and now the thought takes an Origenistic turn—the 
rational soul is the means whereby a union is brought about between the Godhead 
and the gross flesh.’ As if it were possible to stop short at this function of the 
human soul, as if the human soul did not include the free will regarding which 
Gregory here maintains a prudent silence. On the other hand, however, Gregory 
maintains in opposition to Apollinaris that “there are undoubtedly two natures, 
God and man; soul and body are also in Him, but there are not two Sons or 
Gods, since there are not two men in one, because Paul speaks of an inner and 
an outer man”—this argument is specially weak since it is just the argument which 
Apollinaris could make use of. “To put it in a word: He is one and again He 
is another, in so far as He is Saviour, but He is not one person and again another 
person—God forbid. For both exist in the union which has been accomplished 
since God is made human and man is made divine, or however it may be ex- 
pressed” (Ep. ad. Cledon. I.). Gregory as a pupil of Origen sees no difficulty in 
putting two different substances together into one. But neither does he follow the 
Chalcedonian Creed since with him it was not a question of a union of divinity 
and humanity in a third, but a question of fusion, and this spite of the do dices. 
In their struggle with Apollinaris the Cappadocians nowhere intentionally arrived 
II 
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The idea that the human vote cannot have been saved if Christ 
did not assume it too, was one which they themselves could 
not honestly believe in, for they stripped His humanity of the 
principle of individuality and of more than that. In Apollinaris, 
on the contrary, it was really the sovereignty of faith which 
supplied him with his doctrine. He merely completed the work 
of Athanasius inasmuch as he added to it the Christology which 
was demanded by the Homousia of the Logos. They both made 
a supreme sacrifice to their faith in that they took from the 
complicated and contradictory tradition regarding Christ those 
elements. only which were in harmony with the belief that He 
was the Redeemer from sin and death. They neglected every- 
thing else: Adyog bmoovciog ev cupul, (wie Dioig cvvbercs)—the co- 
substantial Logos in the flesh, (one composite nature)—was the 
watchword of Apollinaris, in the sense of a perfectly uniform. 
being. This Apollinarianism dressed in orthodox garb exercised 
the strongest possible influence upon Church doctrine in the 
Fifth Century. The Church, however, rejected this particular 


at the line of thought followed by the school of Antioch at a later time, though, 
what is very rare, a formula here and there has an Antiochian appearance. They 
are at bottom Monophysites, although they were the first to make the ominous 
“two natures” of Origen fit for church use. It was only because they were com- 
pelled that they trouble themselves about the question of freedom in Christ, and 
the thought once occurred to Gregory of Nyssa (Antir. 48) that Christ would not 
have possessed any épery if He had been without airefovorov, What most strongly 
impressed the Christian world in general was certainly the view that Christ had to 
give His body as a ransom for our body, His soul for our soul, His spirit for our 
spirit. There was undoubtedly some real justification for this thought since Apol- 
linaris, or his pupils, seem to have carried their Paulinism so far (for so at least 
it would appear from some undoubtedly uncertain indications in the work of 
Athan. adv. Apollo, sec. I, 2 sq., II. 11) as to assert that Christ had only done 
away with the sin and death belonging to the flesh and thus renewed the flesh,. 
but that the purification of the spirit was something which each individual had to 
carry out for himself by the imitation of Christ on the basis of that purification ; in 
this sense redemption was not yet perfect. Dapxd¢ peév xawworyra Xpiords ewidédeinras. 
nal? duolwov, rot dé ppovotvros ev yuiv THY naworyra did [LijvoEws nal 6uolmoEwe nat 
Amoxis TYG duaupriag Exaoros ev exuTG emidelxvuTan (I. 2) or TH Gmomoe: nal TH eueyoes 
chCerbos Tove miarEvovTcs nal ov TH dvaxauvioes (II. 11). In opposition to this thesis,. 
which probably really originated with Apollinaris since it is in harmony with the 
traditions of the school of Antioch, his opponents had certainly good reason for 
emphasising the full extent of the work of Christ if the whole structure of the faith 
of that time were not to be rendered insecure. Kenotic statements such as we meet 
with in Hilary are, so far as I know, not to be found in the writings of the Cappadocians.. . 
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form of unity and maintained the idea of “the perfect man”’, 
“the perfect humanity” in the unity. The Church knew what 
it wanted to do-—-to unite contradictions; there were not to be 
two sons, but two natures; not two natures, but one substance ; 
though it certainly did not know how this was to be conceived 
of. Nor did it know how the contradiction was to be expressed. 
But while it thus loaded its own faith with a heavy burden 
and thereby weakened its power, by preserving the thought of 
the perfect humanity of Christ, it did an inestimable service 
to later generations. And there was further one good result 
which even those times got the benefit of. The Gnostic specu- 
lations regarding the heavenly origin of the flesh of Christ, the 
transformation of God into a man, and such like, were now 
forbidden, or at least were rendered excessively difficult. 


CAH ACP ol aie br, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSONAL UNION OF THE 
DIVINE AND HUMAN NATURES IN THE 
INCARNATE SON OF GOD. 


THE course of theological development in ecclesiastical anti- 
quity may in some parts be compared to the windings of a 
descending spiral. Starting from any given point we seem to 
be always getting further away, and finally we come back to 
it again; only we are a stage lower down. The great Trini- 
tarian controversy of the Fourth Century has its starting-point 
in the Christological doctrine of Paul of Samosata: Christ, the 
deified man inspired by the power of God and one with God 
in loving affection and in energy of will. Opposed to this 
doctrine was the belief that Christ is co-substantial with God, 
the «és éoovc10s, who has become man. This article of faith 
established itself after Arianism and other middle doctrines had 
been rejected. But when in the course of the development 
both the perfect Godhead and the perfect humanity of Christ 
had been elevated to the rank of an article of faith, it looked 
as if the unity could be secured only by once more following 
the path taken by Paul of Samosata, by emphasising the spirit- 
ual and moral unity of God and man. This idea of the unity 
was indeed made more difficult now that the God in Christ had 
to be conceived of as a personal being, but any other unity 
no longer offered itself to thinking people who were unwilling 
to give up clear views on the subject. And it was still per- 
missible to hold this view of the unity; for though the doctrine 
of Apollinaris had been repudiated, no fixed idea was thereby 
arrived at as to the nature of the union of the divine and the 
human. All the conceivable forms in which the conception of 
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the union of the divine and the human might be put, were still 
at anyone’s disposal, especially as no single term was yet in 
regular use, 

As it was the Antiochian Apollinaris who worked out to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine of the Trinity as regards Christ- 
ology, so it was his compatriots who worked out to its logical 
conclusion the formula “perfect God and perfect man.” This 
conclusion was indeed the opposite of the doctrine of Apollin- 
aris. He had shewn every clear thinker that it was impossible 
to carry out the idea of the incarnation without deducting some- 
thing from the essence of humanity, and that the incarnate one 
could have only one nature (wie Quoic). But if the human 
nature in the incarnate one was nevertheless to be complete,— 
and the Church maintained that it was,—then the conception of 
the incarnation would have to get a new form. And if piety 
should suffer in the process, well, there was and there still is 
a stronger interest than that of piety—namely, that of truth. 


§ 1. The Nestorian Controversy, 


I. The most zealous opponents of Apollinaris were his com- 
patriots and scientific friends, the Antiochian theologians, dis- 
tinguished by methodical study of Scripture, sober thinking in 
imitation of Aristotle, and the strictest asceticism. They alone 
had during many decades worked out the Christological dogma 
in a scientific way in opposition to Arius and Apollinaris- 
Following the example of Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia treated it with the greatest fulness by making use 
of the philosophical theological fundamental conceptions which 
Paul of Samosata had already employed, and by turning to 
account the biblical results of the exegetical labours of the 
school of Antioch. The Antiochians based their position on 
the ‘Ogoovcios and did not wish either to interfere with the 
divine personality of the Logos. But at the same time they 
fully accepted the perfect humanity of Christ. The most impor- 
tant characteristic: of perfect humanity is its freedom. The 
thought that Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star of 
their Christology. To this was added the other thought that 
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the nature of the Godhead is absolutely unchangeable and 
incapable of suffering. Both of these thoughts have at least 
no concern with the belief in the real redemption of humanity 
from sin and death through the God-man. The Christology of 
the Antiochians was therefore not soteriologically determined; 
on the contrary, the realistic-soteriological elements were attached 
to it by way of supplement.’ 

In the view of the Antiochians it followed from the premises 
above mentioned, that Christ possessed, strictly speaking, two 
natures and that the supposition of a natural union (éywore 
Quciny, evwoig nal? umecresiv) was prejudicial both to the humanity 
and the divinity of Christ, as the doctrines of Arius and Apol- 
linaris shewed. It was, on the contrary, necessary to maintain 
that the God-Logos assumed a perfect man of the race of David 
and united him with Himself. He dwelt (évo/xyoic) in the man 
Jesus from the time of the conception. This indwelling * is to be 


1 In respect of scientific method we may regard Paul of Samosata, Dorotheus, . 
Lucian, the Lucianists such as Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of 
Emesa, Theodore of Heraklea, Eustathius, Marcellus, Cyril of Jerusalem, Apollinaris, 
Diodorus, Theodore, Polychronius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, etc., as forming a union 
of like-minded scholars as opposed to the school of Origen. Regarded in a theo- 
logical aspect their differences are manifold. Diodorus of Tarsus (+ shortly 
before 394) and his school constitute a special group here. Diodorus “the ascetic 
who was punished in his body by the Olympian gods”, was the recognised head. 
His numerous works, of which only fragments are preserved, are specified in the 
Diction. of Chr. Biogr. I, p. 836 sq. He was as prolific an apologist, controversialist, 
and dogmatist as he was an exegete. His most important pupils were Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (+ 428) and Chrysostom. The former is the typical representative 
of the whole tendency. Of the astounding mass of his works a good deal has been 
preserved. To what is printed in Migne, T. 66, we have to add, above all, the edi- 
tion of his commentary on the Pauline letters by Swete, 2 vols., 1882; the fragments 
of the dogmatic works are given in the second volume, pp. 289—339. Sachau 
edited, in 1869, Syrian fragments with a Latin translation; in addition Bathgen in 
the Ztschr. f. Atlich. Wissensch. V., p. 53 ff.; Moller, in Herzog’s R.-Encykl. XV. 2, 
p. 395 ff.; Gurjew, Theodor von Mopsu., 1890 [Russian]. On the Antiochian School 
Miinscher (1811), Kihn (1866), Hergenréther (1866). Specht, Theodor v. M. u. Theo- 
doret, 1871; Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. 1880. Glubokowski has written a very com- 
prehensive and thorough monograph on Theodoret in Russian (2 vols. 1890). 
Bertram, Thedoreti doctrina christologica. Hildesiz, 1883. On Theodoret’s brother, 
Polychronius, see Bardenhewer, 1879. Chrysostom did not take any part in the 
work of giving Christology a sharply outlined form. Theodoret taught the same 
doctrine as Theodore, but finally capitulated. 


(2 Athanasius, also used the word in a natural way, e.g., de incarn. 9. 
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conceived of according to the analogy of the indwelling of God 
in men generally. It is not a substantial indwelling, not xer 
ovciey, for this involves a transmutation or else limits the God- 
head. Nor is it any mere indwelling of inspiration, but a gracious 
indwelling, xar& ydow (nar eddoxiay), z.e., God out of grace and 
in accordance with His own good pleasure has united Himself 
with the man Jesus in the way in which He unites Himself 
with every pious soul, only that in the case of Jesus the union 
was besides a perfect one in virtue of the perfection of his 
piety. It is to be thought of as a species of combination (cuva- 
siz), or we may express it thus: God dwells in the man as in 
a temple.’ The human nature, therefore, as nature remains purely 
unchanged, for grace leaves the nature as it is. This nature, 
then, like all- human nature, was also a free self-developing 
nature. As man Jesus Christ had to pass through all the stages 
of moral growth as a free self-acting agent. Over him and in 
him God did undoubtedly always hold sway as a supporting 
‘power, but He did not interfere with the development of the 
character belonging to his human nature, which by indepen- 
dent action confirmed itself in the good. 

In accordance with this the union was only a relative one 
(évaoig oxetixy) and was at the outset only relatively perfect, z.e., 
the God-Logos united Himself with the man Jesus as early as 
the time of his conception, forseeing of what sort he would be 
(uate mpeyywow éroiég tig tote), but this union merely began 
then in order to become a more intimate union at every stage 
of the human development.* It consisted in the common feeling 
and energy of the two natures as well as in the common direc- 
tion given to the will; it was therefore essentially a moral union. 
By means of it, however, there appeared at the close of the 
human development of Jesus and in virtue of the elevation 
which was granted to him as the reward of his perseverance, 


1 Athanasius also employed this image, ¢.g., 1. c. c. 20. 

2 It was always and from the first dependent on God’s good pleasure in the virtue 
of the man Jesus; for to Theodore the general proposition held good without any 
exception that God bestows grace solely in proportion to the free exercise of virtue. 
Grace is always reward; see the large fragment from the seventh book of the 
work wept evavbpamr4cews in Swete II., p. 293 sq. Theodore paid special attention 
to the baptism of Jesus also. 
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a subject or individual worthy of adoration, (I separate the 
natures, I unite the adoration: ywpifw rag Puoes, eve THY Tpoo- 
xuvyoiv). Still we must not speak of two sons or two lords, but, 
on the contrary, we have to adore one person, whose unity, 
however, is not a substantial one, but xara yao. The formula 
of the distinction of the natures and the unity of the person 
zs to be found in Theodore. But the unity of the person is the 
unity of names, of honour, of adoration.’ Since, however, each 
nature in Christ is at the same time person, it was here that 
the peculiar difficulty of the Antiochian Christology made its 
appearance. The union does not at bottom result in any unity 
of the person; it is merely nominal. The Antiochians had two 
persons in Christ, a divine and a human (dv0 dbrostaces or 
mpecwre). When, spite of this, they spoke of one, this was really 
a third, or rather, to put it more correctly, it was only in the 
combination (cuvédem), and indeed in the last resort it was only 
in the relation of believers to Jesus Christ that the latter 
appeared as a unity. 

It was in accordance with this that the conception of the 
Incarnation took its shape. Two natures are two subjects; for 
a subjectless or impersonal spiritual nature does not exist. 
Since accordingly one subject cannot become the other, for if 
it did it would either have to cease to exist itself or would 
have to transform itself, it is also impossible that the Logos can 
have become man. It is only in appearance that He became 
something through the incarnation, through ‘‘ becoming man” ; 
in reality He assumes something in addition to what He had. 
Since the sphere of the unity is solely the will, the attributes, 
experiences, and acts of the two natures are to be kept strictly 
apart. It was the man only who was born; it was he who 
suffered, trembled, was afraid, died. To maintain that this could 
be said of God is both absurd and blasphemous. So too 
accordingly Mary is not to be called the mother of God, not 
at least in the proper sense of the term.” But the Christian 


1 “Unam offer venerationem,” 


9 


2 The designation §goréxog was already quite current about 360. Instances of its 
use at an earlier period may be found in Pierius and Alexander of Alexandria; 
see accordingly Julian c. Christ., p. 276 E. 
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adores Jesus Christ as the one Lord, because God has also 
raised to divine dignity the man who in feeling was united with 
the Logos so as to form a unity. 

In accordance with this conception, though certainly znuzt7s 
autoribus, the humanity in the person of Christ came again to 
the front as a humanity which experienced merely the effects 
produced by the divine Logos who remained in the background. 
Since the distinction between person and nature was not 
fundamental, was not made in a realistic way, that is, and since 
the possibility of the substantial union of two persons was denied 
as we can see already from the case of Paul of Samosata, since 
further, in opposition to Paul, the Godhead in Christ was 
recognised as being a substantial Godhead, unity was zot 
attained, as opponents at a later time justly observed. When 
again, as in the case of the Antiochians, an approach was made 
towards this unity, then the divine factor, contrary to the pre- 
supposition which was strictly clung to, threatened to become 
an inspiring and supporting power, and hence the reproach 
brought against them of Ebionitism, Somosatenism, Photinianism, 
or of Judaising. It would appear that the Antiochians rarely 
took the doctrine of redemption and perfection as the starting- 
point of their arguments, or when they did, they conceived of 
it in such a way that the question is not of a restitution, but 
of the still defective perfection of the human race, a question 
of the new second katastasis. The natural condition of humanity, 
of which liability to death forms a part, can be improved; 
humanity can be raised above itself by means of a complete 
emancipation from the sense life and by moral effort. This 
possibility, which lies open to everyone who summons up courage 
to raise himself by the exercise of free will above his inherited 
nature, has become a fact through Christ the second Adam. 
This fact has an immeasurable significance, for its effects now 
uphold everyone who honestly strives so to raise himself. The 
second Adam who has already appeared will once more appear 
from heaven é7} 1a wavtas éig pliuyow dyew éxvtod —in order 
to bring all to imitate him. He already points out to all “the 
path to the angelic life’, and, judging from the way in which 
they sometimes work out the thought, it almost looks as ifin the 
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view of the Antiochians the whole thing reduced itself to this 
alone. The hints given here towards a spiritual conception: of 
the redemption through Christ have not, as one can see, resulted 
from perceiving that everything depends on a transformation 
of the feelings and will, and in the case of the Antiochians 
themselves they have by no means entirely displaced the realistic 
and mystical conception of redemption. In the indefinite form 
which is peculiar to them, they were thoughts of reason -and 
results of exegesis, but not thoughts of faith. We hail them as 
cheering proofs of the fact that the feeling of the spiritual 
character. of the Christian religion had not at that time wholly 
died out amongst the Greeks; but there can be no doubt of this, 
that these Antiochians were further away from the thought of 
redemption as the forgiveness of sins and regeneration than 
from the idea of a realistic redemption. While in Christology 
they illustrated in an admirable way the weak side and in fact 
the impossibility of this idea, they did not understand how to 
point these out in reference to soteriology itself. The latter was 
with them always vague and tinged with a strongly moralistic 
element. Its connection with the Christology was loose and 
indefinite, while the development of the latter in the form of 
positive doctrines was no less questionable, contradictory and 
uncouth than the theses of their opponents; for the Antiochians 
out of one being made two and thereby introduced an innova- 
tion into the Church of the East. Only Gnostics had before 
them taught the doctrine of two strictly different natures in 
Christ. The fact too that the redemption work of Christ was 
essentially attributed to the man Jesus and not to God was a 
further innovation. It was a flagrant contradiction that Theodore 
would not entertain the idea of two Sons although he assumed 
the presence of two natures and rejected the thought of an 
impersonal nature. But though we might criticise the Christology 
of the Antiochians still more severely, we must not forget that 
they held up before the Church the picture of the historical 
Christ at a time when the Church in its doctrinal formule 
was going further away from Him. One has indeed to add that 
they also directed attention to the incomprehensible essence 
of the God-Logos which ostensibly remained behind this picture, 
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and did not on that account possess the power of presenting 
the historical Christ to the minds of men in a forcible way. 
But still that these theologians should have done what they did 
at that time was of immeasurable importance. It is to them the 
Church owes it that its Christology did not entirely become 
the development of an idea of Christ which swallowed up the 
historical Christ. And there is still something else for which 
these Antiochians are to be praised. Although they professed 
to preserve the traditional elements of dogma as a whole, they 
nevertheless essentially modified them by perceiving that every 
spiritual nature is a person and that what gives character and 
value to the person is feeling and will. This view, which was 
inherited from the Adoptionists and Paul, restores to the Christian 
religion its strictly spiritual character. But the Antiochians 
as Easterns were able to get possession of this knowledge only 
in a way which led from religion to moralism, because they 
based the spiritual on freedom, while again they understood 
freedom in the sense of independence even in relation to God. 
It was Augustine in his thought of liberty as “adhzrere deo” 
and as “necessitas boni’’ who first united the most ardent piety 
with the recognition of Christianity as the spiritual-moral religion. 
It is, however, worth remembering that alone of all the Easterns 
the Antiochians and the theologians who sympathised with them 
took an interest in the Augustinian-Pelagian controversy— 
though they undoubtedly sided with Pelagius. For this interest 
proves that spite of the Eastern fog of mysteries, they were 
accessible to the freer air in which that controversy was fought out. 
Their opponents in the East wished to have mystery and spiritual 
freedom side by side; they, however, strove to lift the whole 
of religion up into the sphere of the latter—and they led it in 


the direction of moralism.' What confused the Antiochian 

1 Compare, above all, the full Confession of Theodore in Mansi IV., p. 1347 sq. 
(Hahn, § 139) which gives an admirable view of the Christology of Theodore and 
of its tendency. The word cuvérrerba: (cuvéperm) occurs more than a dozen times 
(so far as I know the word is first found within Christology in a fragment of 
Hippolytus [ed. Lagarde, p. 202]; Wa 6 mpwréroxog @eot mpwrordum advdpamm cuv- 
anrouevos de:x%9%, Julius Afr. in his letter to Aristides [ed. Spitta, p. 121] uses 
cuvépere in the sense of blood-relationship) ; adyoo dvd pwmov elayhe réAesov ex omép- 
uoros bvra "APpaxu nai Aawvid is the principal thesis (also réAesov THv dict). The 
exaltation is strongly emphasised ; then we have: déyera: rHv muph mays Tie 
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theology and involved it in contradictions was apparently the 
load of tradition, z.e., the adhesion to the belief that Jesus 
Christ possessed a divine nature. This belief, however, constituted 


uTicewo mporndvycw, wo axmpioroy mpog THv belay diaw Exwy Tyy cuvddercy, 
avabopi Oot ual evvole whoyg abr rio xTicews THY MporndyyoL AmOvE|LOUTYC. 
Kai ovre dd0 dapiv viode ovre S00 xvplouc... uvpiog nur’ cioiav 6 @eds AdyoS, a 
cuvypeévos Te nal etéxwy bedryTos xolvmvel THG viod mporyyopias TE Kai TELHC nat 
d& rotiro ovre SU0 Dapdv ulode ore do xvpfouc. In what follows the doctrine of 
the two sons is again disowned and this with a certain irritation, as is also the 
idea that our Sonship can be compared with that of Christ, (udvog e&aiperov 2xwv 
Touro ev TH mpdg Tov OEdy Adyov cuvahela THs TE UidryToS xual nupioTyTOS ETEX OY, 
dveupe? piv mioay evvorav duddog vidiv re ual xupiwy). Theodore thus did not teach 
the doctrine of two sons, one natural and one adopted, but that of one son 
who communicated his name, his authority, and his glory to the man Jesus in 
virtue of the cuvéderw. This was indeed the impossible shift of one in a dilemma. At 
the end of the Creed the doctrine of the two Adams—a specially Antiochian doctrine 
cf. Apoll.—and that of the two states are developed in detail. The commentaries of 
Theodore ought to be studied in order that it may be seen how yyapy and piyors— 
as opposed to $¢%e:c—were for him the main thing. Both in our case and in that of 
Christ everything was to depend upon freedom, disposition, and the direction of the 
will. In what follows I quote some passages from the dogmatic works of Theodore 
by way of explaining and illustrating the account given in the text; Diodorus is in 
complete agreement with Theodore so far as it is still possible for us to check 
his statements. Theodore, de myster. I. 13 (Swete, p. 332): “Angelus diaboli est 
Samosatenus Paulus, qui purum hominem dicere presumpsit dominum J. Chr. et 
negavit existentiam divinitatis unigeniti, quee est ante seecula”; cf. adv. Apollin. 3 
(Swete, p. 318), where Theodore places Paul together with Theodotus and Artemon 
and condemns him. Theodore, rep? evavdpwrycewes 1. 1 (Swete, p. 291): “ preecipuum 
Christo preter ceteros homines non aliquo puro honore ex deo pervenit, sicut in 
ceteris hominibus, sed per unitatem ad deum verbum, per quam omnis honoris ei 
particeps est post in ccelum ascensum”; 1. 2 (p. 291): “homo Jesus similiter omnibus 
hominibus, nihil differens connaturalibus hominibus, quam quia ipsi gratiam dedit; 
gratia autem data naturam non immutat, sed post mortis destructionem donavit ei deus 
nomen supra omne nomen... o gratia, que superavit omnem naturam!... sed mei 
fratres dicunt mihi: “non separa hominem et deum, sed unum eundemque dic, 
hominem dicens connaturalem mihi deum”; si dicam connaturalem deum, dic quo- 
modo homo et deus unum est? numquid una natura hominis et dei, domini et servi, 
factoris et facture? homo homini consubstantialis est, deus autem deo consubstan- 
tialis est. Quomodo igitur homo et deus unum per unitatem esse potest, qui salvificat 
et qui salvificatur, qui ante szecula est et qui ex Maria adparuit”? 1. c, 1. 2 (p. 292): 
“quando naturas quisque discernit, alterum et alterum necessario invenit... hoc 
interim item persona idem ipse invenitur, nequequam confusis naturis, sed propter 
adunationem quz facta est adsumpti et adsumentis... sic neque naturarum con- 
fusio fiet neque persone quedam prava divisio, maneat enim et naturarum ratio 
inconfusa et indivisa cognoscatur esse persona; illud quidem proprietate nature .. . 
illud autem adunatione personz, in una adpellatione totius considerata sive adsu- 
mentis sive etiam adsumpti natura”; 1. c, 1. 7 (p. 294): odoi% ety ody Adve évor- 
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the strong foundation of the theology of their opponents. Their 
Christology was built up on this thesis. For the Antiochians 


xéiv Tov Ody ray ampemecradrav eoriv... oUrE ovola Aéyew oUTE YY EvEepyEla oldy 
Te mosiocba: roy Ody THv Evolxyotv (both would draw him into the sphere of avéyxy 
and limit him). AjAov oty wo evdoxin aéyew yiverba rv evolnyow mporynel, evdoKie 
dt Aéyera: 4 apiory ual naariory béayoig TOU Osot Hv av wowjoyrar apecdel, rors 
avansioba: autre tomovdandcw ard rod ev xual xuadz donely aire wep avTav... 
Brespoc jetv ykp hv 6 Osdc ual amepiypuhos rHy iow wdpectiv ToIg meow TH OE 
evdoxia T&yv tv torw paxpdv, Tay 08 eyyds. This évo/xyors, however, as is shewn 
in what follows, has different rpéro:; in its unique and perfect form it is in the 
“«Son” only; 1. c. (p. 297): "Incotg 0& mpognomrev ... Kdpirs map Oei—yapite 08, 
andaouboy TH cuvéce: nal TH yvmoEs THY ApEeTHy eeTiov, EE Hoy Mape THOEH Hales 
2uTH THY Tpocb4uyy EALURavEeV... SHAov OF Apu nauelvo, wo THv dperyy axpiPéorepdv 
TE ual yeTe waAelovog ewaAypov rig evyepelas ¥ Tote Aormots advbpamoce Hv duvardy, 
Som nai xare mpbyywow Tot Omotds Tig Cora: Evwrus aUTOV 6 O£dG Adyos EauTH Ev AUTH 
SiamaAdcens apxy, eiCova maperyev Tyv wap eavrov cuvepyeray mpos THY TAY OEdyTAY 
xarophwow... Araro ev yap cE Apyiic TH OH 6 Aybeic nark mpbyvwow ev avrH 
TH Siwmadce: THS YT pas THY naTapyyy THe Evwoews ekaevos, 1. c. 1. 8. (p. 299): 
Tpddyaoy OF WE TO THs EvOCEWS EhapucCov Sik Ykp TavTyS cuvanbEtoa af pices Ev 
mpdcwmoy narz THv tvwow ameréAecav (Matt. XIX. 6, is now brought in as an 
analogy; we also no longer speak xar& Tov tHo évwoews Adyov of two persons, 
but of one, dyAovérs téiv dicewy diaxexpisevov;, Orav ev yap Tao DvcErc Sicexpi- 
yapev, teAElav THY Dic TOU OEov AdyoU hapév, nal TEAELOV TO MpdcwmoV: OUdE yxp 
ampdcwrov torw vmécracw seimetv: rerelav OF nai tyyv TOU avdpwamou ddow xai Td 
mpbcwmoy ojoime drav wévroe emi THy cuvdderav amidumev, By mpdcwmoy TéTE hajeév: 
l. c. 1. g (p. 300): Adyog cep eyévero—éivratda ro “evyevero” otdapdis érépwe 
Aéyecbas Suvdevoy evpyxaev 4 nar& TO doxelv... TO doxelv ov xaTz Td Ly EiANpEeven 
chpue BAnb4, AAR uaTkz TO eH yeyEev4rbou: Grav ev yap “ ~raRev” Adyy, ov nara 
TO doxely ZAAX uuTkz Td dane Adyer Grav de “evyévero”, Tére naTkz Td DoxEtv ov 
yup peremonby cig cdépua; |. c. 1. 10 (p. 301): xaraPéByxev e& ovpavot uév TH Eic 
tov tvipwrov évomnyoer tori OF ev ovpava TH admeprypady tHe Picews mEoL Tapay ; 
1. c. 1. 12 (p. 303): @aybq ulov Aéyw rov TH huoiny yevvyoe: Tyv vidryTa KExTYy- 
pévoy’ Eémouévag OF cuveridEexouevoy TH oHLaTla nui Tov nark aAybEray THe aEiac 
feeTéxovTa TH pos avrdv evwoes. For the explanations given of Luke I. 31 f.; 1 
Tim. II. 16; Matt. II. 14, IV. 4, see p. 306 f., 1. c. 1. 12 (p. 308): évarag airov 
EavThs TH oHeoe: THG yiapys, wElCovd Tiva mapelyev aUTH rHv Wap, wo THS Ec 
auroy yepiros cig mavras rou E&%o diadobycojévys AvOpwmmouc’ Obey nal THY wepl Tz 
uarne mpdbeci auépuov avr diepvaurrev; see the sequel where the thought is 
developed that the man Jesus voluntarily willed the good, his will being protected 
by the God-Logos; 1. c. 1. 15 (p. 309): ‘‘ utrumque iuste filius vocatur, una existente 
persona, quam adunatio naturarum effecit” 1. c. c. 15 (p. 310): Mary may as well 
be called $eoréuog as avipwroréxos, but the latter rH pice: rot mrpdyjuros the 
former 7% avadopé. Adv. Apollin. 1. c. (p. 313): the distinction between vadc (the 
man Jesus) and 6 év vai cdg Adyoc’ next: ¥orw pdv yap dvoyrov TO Tov Oedv ex 
THg mapbévov yeyevvycbos Aévyerv. In the eighth Sermon of the “Catechism” Theo- 
dore has employed the Aristotelian category “secundum aliquid” in order to shew, 
that a thing may be a unity in one respect and a duality in another. 
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it was simply a fact to which they had to adapt themselves, 
although they had not themselves felt its truth in this form. 
The view adopted by the Alexandrians, above all by Cyril, 
is undoubtedly the ancient view, that namely of Irenzeus, Atha- 
nasius, and the Cappadocians, even when we make allowance 
for the falsification of tradition by the Apollinarians. The interest 
they had in seeing in Christ the most perfect unity of the 
divine and human, and therefore their interest in the reality of 
our redemption, determined the character of the development 
of the doctrines. Up till the year 431, and even beyond that 
time, this was wanting in formal thoroughness and scientific 
precision. This is as little an accident as the fact that Atha- 
nasius supplied no scientific doctrine of the Trinity. The belief 
in the real incarnation of God was only capable of the scientific 
treatment which Apollinaris had given it. If this were forbidden 
then theologians were debarred from all treatment of the sub- 
ject with the exception of the merely analytic and descriptive 
or scholastic mode of treatment. This latter was not, however, 
yet in existence. But also apart from this, belief in the real 
incarnation simply demanded a forcible and definite statement 
of the secret, nothing more: ciar}% wpooxuveicbw To &ppytov—let 
the secret be adored in silence. We must live in the feeling 
of this secret. This is why Cyril also stated his faith in what ' 
was essentially a polemical form only; he would not have taken 
long to have given a purely positive statement of it. There- 
fore it is that without knowing it he has recourse to Apollina- 
rian works when he wishes to bring forward a plain and intel- 
ligible formula in opposition to the Antiochians and so to make 
the mystery clearer—and he is continually in danger of over- 
stepping the limits of his own religious thought—and therefore 
it is finally, that his terminology has so little fixity about it.’ 


1 In many respects his language is more certain than that of the Cappadocians 
and Athanasius: he no longer speaks, so far as I know, of mingling, fusion and 
so on, but in other respects his language is not behind theirs in uncertainty, and 
in denying “freedom” to Christ, he comes nearer to Apollinaris than they, for 
they in fact made use also of the conception of “two natures.” The works of 
Cyril are in Aubert. Vol. VI. and VII, Migne Vols. 75—77. Most of what bears 
on the subject under discussion will be found also in Mansi T. IV., V. Specially 
notable are his letters to the Egyptian monks, to Nestorius (3) to John of Antioch, 
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Still he vindicated the religious thought of Greek piety: (‘If 
the God-Logos- did not suffer for us in a human way then He 
did not accomplish our salvation in a divine way, and if He 
was only man or a mere instrument then we are not truly 
redeemed.” “Our Immanuel would not in any way have benefit- 
ed us by His death if He had been a man; but we are re- 
deemed because the God-Logos gave His own body to death.”’) 
Neither Cyril’s personal character nor the way in which he 
devised and carried on the controversy ought to be allowed to 
lead us astray as regards this fact: for his Christianity did not 
succeed in making him just. 

It was as easy for Cyril to formulate the thought of faith as 
it was for Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Faith does not 
in his case start from the historical Christ, but from the @¢d¢ 
Aéyos, and is occupied only with Him. By the Incarnation the 
God-Logos incorporated with Himself the whole human nature 
and still remained the same. He did not transform Himself, 
but He took up humanity into the unity of His substance, 
without losing any of it; on the contrary, He honoured it and 
raised it into His divine substance. He is the same with human 
nature as He was before the Incarnation, the one indivisible 
subject which merely added something to itself just in order 
to take up into its nature this something thus added. Every- 
thing which the human body and the human soul of the 
God-Logos endured, He Himself endured, for they are Hs 
body and Avs soul.’ The characteristic moments in this 


to Succensus (2) to the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrian Churches, the liber de 
recta in Jesum fide addressed to Theodosius, the book and the oration on the same 
subject addressed to the Empress, the explanation of the 12 anathemas and their 
vindication as against Theodoret, the five books against Nestorius, the dialogue 
on the Incarnation of the only-begotten, the other dialogue: “Or: gig 6 Xpiords 
and the tractate xatz rév uy Povaoévmy omoaoyety beordxov ry ayiav mapbévov. 
On Cyril’s theology see Dorner, Thomasius, (Christology) and H. Schultz. Koppalik, 
Cyril, Mainz 1881. That the work published by Mai (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. I, 
VILL.) wep? rig rot xupiou évavdpwrycews does not belong to Cyril has been shewn 
by Ehrhard (the work attributed to Cyril of Alex. wep? r. rv. xup: évavé., a work 
of Theodoret of Cyrus. Tiibingen, 1888), In this treatise will be found a full and 
thorough account of the Christological formule of Cyril. 

1 [I purposely cite no passages; they would not, taken separately, prove the 
doctrine here summarised, but would, on the contrary, point now in one direction 
and now in another. That the group of phrases given in the text embodies Cyril’s 
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conception are “one and the same” (cig xd 6 wdrds) that 
is, the God-Logos, “the making the flesh His own by way of 
accommodation” (diay roleily Thy cdpxe cixovojixes), “He remem- 
bered who He was” (ueuévyxe drep Hv), “out of two natures 
one” (é% duo Ducewy cig), or “the joining of two natures in an 
unbroken union without confusion and unchangeably ” (cuvérevoig 
do Qucewv nal vwow addidomactoy dovy yuTws ual aTpérTws), “the 
Logos with His own flesh” (6 Adyog werd Tijg diag oupuds), hence 
the “physical union” (évwo1g Quoimy) or “hypostatic union” (xa? 
taéctacw), and finally, ‘‘one nature of the God-Logos made 
flesh” (ala Duoig Tod Oecd Adyou cecapuwmévy),* yet “not so that the 
difference of the two natures is done away with by the union’ 
(ovx’ ao THe THY Picewy dimPopis advypywevys did Thy evwcw). 
Cyril scarcely touched upon the distinction between Quoig 
(ovciv) and vmésracis, which had nevertheless already come to 
be current among the Antiochians so far as Christology was con- 
cerned; still he never says ‘of two hypostases”’ (é% duo Urocracewy) 
or “a union in nature” (’vwoig xat& Piow).? He was not able 
to make that distinction, because in his view Qvoig and brocracic 
meant the same thing as applied to the divine nature, but not 
as applied to the human. What rather zs really characteristic 
in Cyril's position ts his express rejection of the view that an 
individual man was present in Christ, although he attributes to 
Christ all the elements of man’s nature.* For Cyril, however, 
everything depends on the possibility and actuality of such a 
human nature, on the fact, namely, that in Christ a hypostatic 
union was reached and that this union forthwith purified and 


view and in a measure embodies it completely, will be allowed by everyone 
acquainted with the subject. Nor as regards Christology can I hope much from a 
careful monograph on Cyril on the lines of a history of dogma, such as has 
recently been asked for; for beyond what is adduced above Cyril had no theolo- 
gical interest; his way of formulating his views might, however, easily lead to his 
having a very complicated “Christology” attributed to him. 

1 According to an expression taken from a work of Apollinaris which Cyril 
considered as Athanasian, because the Apollinarians had fathered it on Athanasius. 

2 See Loofs, Leontius, p. 45. 

3 The Ep. ad Succens. supplies the most important proof-passages here. Cyril’s 
thought is that the substance (o¢/) of the human nature in Christ does not sub- 
sist on its own account, but that it is nevertheless not imperfect since it has its 
subsisting element in the God-Logos. This either means nothing at all or it 
is Apollinarianism. e 
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transfigured human nature generally. Christ can be the second 
Adam for men only if they belong to him in a material sense 
as they did to the first Adam, and they do belong to Him 
materially only if He was not an individual man like Peter and 
Paul, but the real beginner of a new humanity. Cyril’s view, 
moreover, was determined as a whole by the realistic thought of 
of redemption.’ Still it is not a matter of accident that he so 
frequently uses sp for “human nature”’, although in opposition 
to Apollinaris he acknowledged the human conscious soul in 
Christ. It was only czp& that he could freely employ straight 
off in this connection, not zveiwa and Wuyy. The proposition 
that Jdefore the Incarnation there were two Quceic, but after 
it only one, is, however, of special importance for Cyril’s con- 
ception of the Incarnation. This perverse formula, which Cyril 
repeats and varies endlessly, regards the humanity of Christ as 
having existed before the Incarnation, and therefore in accordance 
with the Platonic metaphysic, but does not do away with the 
humanity after the Incarnation, on the contrary, it merely transfers 
it entirely to the substance of the God-Logos. Both natures are 
now to be distinguished Jewpizg sévy—a phrase which he uses 
very frequently, z.¢., it is in virtue of the physical or natural 
unity that the Logos has actually become man. This physical 
unity does not, however, mean that the Godhead thereby be- 
comes capable of suffering: but the Logos suffers in His own 
flesh and was born of Mary as regards His own humanity. He 
is thus God crucified, (@sd¢ crauvpwbeis)—the Logos suffered with- 
out suffering, z.e., in His flesh (2radev 3 Adyog drudés, 2..e, év 
cupzl)—and Mary is J$eoréxos, in so far as the ca@p& which she 
bore constitutes an indissoluble unity with the Logos. (What 
belonged to the Logos thus became the property of the human- 
ity, and again what belonged to the humanity became the property 
of the Logos—yéyove Tolvuy idia wiv Tod Adyou TA THs avbpwmdTyTos, 
Pia 38 waaw THs avOpwmerytos Ta wdTod Adyou).. Therefore this 
1 Orat. ad imp. Theodos. 19, 20 (Mansi IV. 641): An apparent body would 
have been sufficient if the God-Logos had merely required to show us the path to 
the angelic life. But He became a perfect man, Ha rig iv ereiodurou poopie rd 
yiivoy quay amarrdsy cin, rH x08? Evmow oixovoela ry idiav avr Cwyy enete, 
Wuyyy O02 idlav avbpwmivyy moodpevos dapriag auryy amodyvy upelrrova, THs idiceg 
picews ro memnyos re ual drpemrov, oidmep epim Badyy, eynaraxpwous aury. 
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cépé of Christ can in the Lord’s Supper be the means of producing 
divine life, although it has not disappeared as human flesh." 

Is this conception Monophysitism? It is necessary to distinguish 
here between the phraseology and what is actually stated. As 
regards their actual substance all conceptions may be described 
as Monophysite or Apollinarian which reject the idea that Christ 
was an individual man; for between the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union and the most logical Apthartodocetism there are only 
grades of difference. No hard and fast line can be drawn here, 
although very different forms of monophysitism were possible 
according.as the consequences of the Incarnation for the divinity 
of Christ on the one hand, or for His humanity on the other 
were conceived of in a concrete way and definitely stated. But. 
according to ecclesiastical phraseology only those parties are to be 
described as monophysite who rejected the deliverance. of the 
Council of Chalcedon. But this deliverance presupposes the 
existence of factors which did not yet lie within the mental 
horizon of Cyril. In these circumstances we must content our- 
selves with saying that nowhere did Cyril intentionally deviate 
to the right hand, or to the left, from the line of thought followed. 
by the Greek Church and its great Fathers in their doctrine 
of redemption. He was a Monophysite in so far as he taught. 
that the Logos after the Incarnation continues to have as before 
one nature only; but as the opponent of Apollinaris he did not 
wish to mix the human nature with the divine in Christ.? The 
assertion of a perfect humanity, unmingled natures, must be 
allowed to stand, for it is really impossible to put in an intel- 


1 Cyril connected the Christological dogma in the form in which he put it, with 
the Lord’s Supper and also with baptism. 


2 Similarly also Loofs op. cit., p. 48 f. As Loofs rightly remarks, the distinc 
tion between the natures which Cyril wished to have made was nevertheless not 
one solely in thought, but I cannot find any word which expresses what he wanted. 
It is obvious that as regards the docetic and Apollinarian ideas (apparent-humanity,. 
xpos, oy xXvors, Tpory), which were current and which were still widely spread 
at the time, Cyril’s influence was of a wholesome kind. It is wonderful how firm 
he was here. Perhaps it is herein that his greatest significance lies. And yet the 
best of what he had he had got from Apollinaris. Moreover, before Cyril, Didy-. 
mus in Alexandria had already put together and used the words drpérrwe, 
acvyxvrws in his formula for the Incarnation; see Vol. III., p. 299. They were- 
therefore not a monopoly of the Antiochians. 
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ligible form any part of these speculations which treat of sub- 
stances as if they had no connection whatever with a living 
person, It is really not any more difficult to put up with the 
contradiction here than it is to tolerate the whole method of 
looking at the question. Both constitute the great mystery of 
the faith. Monophysitism, which limits itself to the statement 
that in Christ out of two perfect natures, divinity and humanity, 
one composite or incarnate divine nature has come into existence, 
and which will have nothing to do with the idea of a free will! 
in Christ, is dogmatically consistent. It has indeed no longer 
the logical satisfying clearness of the Apollinarian thesis; it 
involves an additional mystery, or a logical contradiction, still 
in return for this it definitely put into words the by no means 
unimportant element of “perfect humanity”. But this Mono- 
physitism, when distinctly formulated as &%wois Quoimy, certainly 
made it plain to the Greeks themselves that it was no longer 
possible to reconcile the Christ of faith with the picture of 
Christ given in the Gospels; for the idea of the physical unity 
of the two natures and of the interchange of properties, which 
Cyril had worked out in a strict fashion, swallowed up what of 
the human remained in Him. Arrived at this point three possible 
courses were open. It was necessary either to revise the doctrine 
of redemption and perfection which had the above-mentioned 
statement as its logical result—a thing which was not to be thought 
of,—or else theologians would have to make up their minds 
still further to adapt the picture of the historical Christ to the 

1 Like Apollinaris, Cyril also regarded with the deepest abhorrence the thought that 
Christ possessed a free will. Everything seemed to them to be made uncertain if 
Christ was: not érpexrroc. We can quite understand this feeling; for all belief in 
Christ as Redeemer is, to say the least of it, indifferent to the idea that Christ 
might have done other than He did. But that age was in the direst dilemma; 
for “freedom” was at that time the only formula for the “personality” of the 
creature, and yet it at the same time necessarily involved the capability of sin. In 
this dilemma the true believers resolved to deny freedom to Christ. With these 
accordingly the Apollinarians who had been excluded from the Church were able 
once more to unite. “All with the exception of a few,” writes Theodoret H. E. V. 3, 
cf. V. 37, “came over to the Church and again took part in Church fellowship; 
they had not, however, all the same, got rid of their earlier disease, but still infected 
many with it who before had been sound. From this root there sprang up in 


the Church the doctrine of the w/w rig caupnds nal rig bedryros pious, which attri- 
butes suffering to the Godhead too of the only begotten.” 
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dogmatic idea, 7.¢., to destroy it altogether, which was logical 
Monophysitism, or finally, it would be necessary to discover a 
word, or a formula, which would mark off the dogma of faith 
from Apollinarianism with still greater sharpness than had been 
done by the catchword “perfect humanity”. It was therefore 
necessary to intensify the contradictions still further, so that it 
was no longer only the concrete union of the natures which 
appeared as the secret, but the conception of the union itself al- 
ready involved a contradictio in adjecto and became a mystery. 
If it could be maintained that the natures had become united 
without~being united, then on the outside everything seemed 
to be as it should be, and Apollinaris was as certainly beaten 
as Paul of Samosata—and this was maintained. But certainly 
no pupil of Athanasius or Cyril hit on a notion such as this, 
which paralysed the force of the thought: Adyog cupuwbeicg. A 
danger lurked here which had finally a momentous result. The 
expression of the faith which was constantly being burdened 
with fresh contradictions so that no legitimate element might be 
wanting to it, had to forfeit its strength.’ Its place was finally 
taken by a complicated formula which it was no longer possible 
to make one’s own through feeling, the mystery of conceptions 
put in the form of concrete ideas. If theologians might no longer 
teach as Apollinaris taught and in fact no longer quite in the 
way in which Cyril taught, they saw themselves under the 
necessity of using a complicated formula. But to begin with it 
seemed as if Cyril had carried his point. ’. 

The controversy broke out in Constantinople and was through- 
out carried on with ambitious designs and for the purposes of 
ecclesiastical policy. In the person of Nestorius an ascetic 
Antiochian was again raised to the dignity of Bishop of Con- 
stantinople (428). The bishop of the capital just because he was 

1 Thomasius in his description of the Christology of Cyril sees only difficulties, 


but no contradictions. Nor has he fully understood the relation between Apolli- 
naris and. Cyril. 


2 Cyril never sought subsequently to tone down in appearance the paradox of 
the mystery of the Incarnation by means of logical distinctions. In this connection 
it is important to note that he allows that Nestorius wishes a fywous réiv rpocwmay 
(Ep. ad C P. Mansi IV., p. 1005), but that he himself rejects such a union be- 
cause the important thing is the union of the natures. . 
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the bishop was an object of jealousy to the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and as an Antiochian he was doubly so. A conceited preacher and 
one who plumed himself on being an enemy of heretics, but 
not a man with any meanness about him, Nestorius, who was 
supported by his presbyter Anastasius, gave offence in the capital 
by using the catchwords of the Antiochian dogmatic and by 
the contest he engaged in against the description of Mary as 
Jeorcxoc. With great frankness Nestorius described the statements 
regarding the God who was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
fastened to the Cross, as heathen fables. His Christology was 
that of Theodore; it cannot be said that he developed it further; 
on the contrary, one can see the influence of Chrysostom. Nesto- 
rius seems scarcely to have mentioned the human development 
of Jesus, and he seems to have laid greater emphasis on the 
idea of the union than Theodore (‘one Christ”), if also only 
in the form of the cuvéQeiw and rpocxuvysis; but he was, above 
all, concerned in getting rid of ‘‘the corruption of Arius and Apol- 
linaris.” Cyril took advantage of the excitement in the Capital, 
which would perhaps have quieted down spite of some unruly 
priests and monks, in order to stir up the Egyptian monks, the 
Egyptian clergy in Constantinople, and the imperial ladies. The 
result was an angry correspondence with Nestorius, who was, 
moreover, protected by the Emperor. Cyril wrote in a more 
dignified way than his rival, but the hierarchs since the days 
of Cyprian had always known better how to take up an outwardly 
dignified attitude than their opponents. The narrow-minded 
patriarch of the capital was characterised by a simple pride. * 
He expressed himself in an inconsiderate and imprudent way 

1 Some of his writings in Mansi IV., V., see also VI., VII., IX. On the beginning 
of the controversy Socrat. H. E. VII. 29 sq. cf. the letters of Coelestin and Vincent. 
Common. 17 sq. The sermons of Nestorius, above all, deserve attention. The 
history is in Hefele, op. cit. I]. 2, pp. 141—288, who is indeed wholly biassed. 


See Walch, Ketzergesch., Vol. V.; Largent, S. Cyrille et le concile d’Ephése (Rev. 
des quest. hist., 1872, July). Older accounts by Tillemont and Gibbon. 


2 Luther (‘Von den Conc. u. K K.”, Vol. 25, pp. 304 ff., 307), falling back 
on Socrates, has rehabilitated Nestorius: “One can see from this that Nestorius, 
though a proud and foolish bishop, is in earnest about Christ; but in his folly he 
does not know what he is saying and how he is saying it, like one who was not 
able to speak properly of such things and yet wished to speak as if he knew all 
about it. 
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in his letters, and his conduct in his diocese was no less in- 
considerate and imprudent, for there he went on with the work 
of deposition and attacked ‘ Apollinarianism”’ as if it had been 
a red rag. . 

The formule employed by the two opponents were no longer 
very different. Everything depended on how they were accent- 
uated. Both spoke of two natures and one Christ, and the one 
wished as little to be an Apollinarian as the other did to bea 
‘‘blasphemous’”’' Samosatene. Cyril did not deny that the God- 
head was incapable of suffering, and Nestorius was prepared to 
use even the formula dcoréxog with a qualification. ? But in reality 
they were undoubtedly separated from each other by a deep gulf 
represented in the former case by the @vwaoig Qucixy,; (the physical 
union,) and in the latter by the évwoig xard cuveDermy, (the union 
by combination,) and they can scarcely be blamed if they indulged 
in specious arguments; for both views were intelligible only 
when one went behind the formule, and in the case of many 
if not actually in that of the leaders, ideas which went a great 
deal further were as a matter of fact concealed behind the 
formulz.* Nestorius addressed himself to the Roman bishop 
Ceelestin as a colleague of co-ordinate rank, Cyril did the same 
soon after as an informant moved by a sense of duty, and 
therewith the controversy came to have a universal importance. 
But owing to the interference of the Roman bishop on behalf 
of Cyril it also took a wholly unexpected turn; for there is not 


1 So Nestorius himself in the third letter to Ccelestin. 


2 This was the case from the first; see already the first letter to ,Ccelestin. In 
the third letter he proposed to the Pope that the latter should see that neither 
Geordxog nor avbpwrordxog was used, but xpiordéroxog; “ This controversy about 
words,” he adds moreover, “will not in my opinion occasion any difficult enquiry 
at the Council nor will it interfere with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ.” 


% In this contest Nestorius directs his attack against Photinianism, as representing 
the idea that the Word had first originated with the Virgin, against Apollinarianism, 
against the idea that the flesh of Christ was no longer flesh after the Resurrection, 
and therefore against the “deificatio” of the flesh, and against the mingling of 
the natures (first letter to Ccelestin). As a matter of fact nothing of all this applied 
to Cyril. The latter fought against Nestorius as if it were a matter of combating 
Paul of Samosata, and in this Ccelestin made common cause with him (see his 
first letter to the Church of Constantinople c. 3). The real difference was: Did 
God éecome man or did He not? 
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perhaps in the history of dogma a second fact of equal import- 
ance which so thoroughly deserves to be pronounced a scandal 
nor one which at the same is so little to the credit of its author, 
as the interference of the Pope on behalf of Cyril. 

He had indeed sufficient reason for doing this. Since the 
time of Athanasius and Julius, and in fact from the days even 
of Demetrius and Fabian, it had always been the traditional 
dogmatic policy of the Roman Chair to support the Alexandrian 
Patriarch, as conversely the latter in his struggle against the 
ambitious patriarch of New Rome necessarily looked for his 
natural ally in old Rome.’ Further Nestorius had shewn him- 
self unwilling to excommunicate right off the Pelagians who 
had been condemned by the Pope and who had fled to Con- 
stantinople. Finally, he had not in his writing generally given 
token of the submission which the Apostolic Chair already 
demanded. But what does that signify in face of the fact that 
Ccelestin in interfering on behalf of Cyril disowned his western 
view and in the most frivolous fashion condemned Nestorius 
without having considered his teaching. That he did both things 
may be easily shewn. In his letter to the Pope Nestorius laid 
before the latter the formula “utraque natura que per conjunc- 
tionem summam et inconfusam in una persona unigeniti adoratur ”’ * 
(‘the two natures which, perfectly joined together and without 
confusion, are adored in the one person of the only-begotten ”’). 
This was substantially the Western formula, and Celestin him- 
self held no other view.* He did not, however, trouble himself 

1 The solidarity between Rome and Alexandria is emphasised also in the letters 
of Ceelestin to Cyril (I. 1), to John of Antioch (c. 2) and to Nestorius (c. 11). 

2 Ep. Il. Nest. ad Ccelest. (Mansi IV., p. 1024.) 


3 It was substantially the Western formula: see on this above, p. 145, and 
Reuter, Ztschr. fiir K.-G. VI., p. 156 ff. Augustine, Ccelestin’s authority, had 
taught the doctrine of una persona and two natures, or still more frequently the 
“duze substantie” which corresponds more closely with the Western conception; 
he had further used ‘deus (ex patre) et homo (ex matre), or “verbum et homo” 
or “deus-homo.” He had rejected every view which taught the changeableness 
of God, and explained that the “forma dei” remained together with the “forma 
servi” after the “assumptio carnis”. He had not himself questioned the relative 
correctness of the idea of the indwelling of the Godhead in Christ after the 
fashion of the indwelling of the Godhead in believers, z.¢., as in a temple, if he 
also clung to the view that the Word Jdecame flesh. It is undoubted that accord- 
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about the formula, put his own Christology on one side and 
declared in favour of Cyril, while he made everything depend 
on the one point ‘“ dsordxog”’ in order at least to produce an 
appearance of difference, although this was just the very point 
regarding which Nestorius was prepared to make concessions. 


ing to Augustine, “Christ is the collective person comprising a duality” in con- 
nection with which we have to distinguish between what relates to the forma dei 
and the forma servi, It is only with certain qualifications that the formula “God 
was crucified” is to be employed, the perfectly correct statement is only “ Christus. 
crucifixus est in forma servi.” The passages in which Augustine speaks of “caro 
dei”, “‘natus ex femina deus” etc., are extremely rare, and for him these formule 
have in my opinion no real importance; for the reconciling work of Christ belongs: 
according to Augustine to his humanity; see above. Here he is therefore in agree- 
ment with the Antiochians. (The fact that in one passage Augustine, like Tertullian, 
speaks of “mingling”, is of no importance). We meet with the same thing in 
Ambrose (de incarn. Sacram.) and again in Vincentius and Leo I. They all go 
back together to Tertullian (see above). Ambrose like Augustine speaks of two 
substances (natures) and he is “still more zealously intent than the latter in pre- 
serving the two in their integrity”: “Servemus distinctionem divinitatis et carnis.” 
Apollinaris has no more violent opponent than Ambrose. According to him the 
Johannine “becoming flesh” first gets its true meaning through “ He dwelt among 
us.” When we speak of the death and passion of Christ we ought to add “secun- 
dum carnem”. And naturally in this connection emphasis is also laid on the 
“unus et idem”, but the co-existence of the forme dei et servi is maintained. 
And here, as in Augustine, we meet with the formula that the Logos assumed a 
man. In fact Ambrose, the keenest opponent of Apollinaris, turned against the 
avrimeTaoracis Tay gvondérwy as against a dangerous, Apollinarian mode of speech, 
and went so far in regard to the distinction of the natures as even to hazard 
(c. 2, § 13) the bold statement: “Fieri non protest, ut, per quem sunt omnia, sit 
unus ex nobis.” (More detailed information in Forster, Ambrosius, p. 128 f., 136 f.} 
The remaining evidence, moreover, which we possess in the shape of Papal letters 
etc., proves that the Westerns since the time of Tertullian and Novatian—in the 
latter also we find the “ utraque substantia” (not “ natura”) and the “sociatus homo. 
et deus ”—possessed a christological formula on which they were all agreed, based 
on their creed, and to which they had strictly adhered, (see the admirable remarks 
of Reuter op. cit. p. 191 f.). This form was closely akin to that of the Antiochi- 
ans, although it rested on a different basis. The Antiochians, without being in- 
fluenced by the West, had reached quite independently the formula “two natures, 
one person.” Not only the “mild” Antiochians (Loofs op. cit., p. 49 f.), but 
Theodore also (see above) and Nestorius had employed it. We must certainly 
admit that there is a radical difference, the Antiochian formula would strictly have run 
thus: The two natures, which are two hypostases, constitute together one prosopon 
or person who is to be adored, #.¢., in the view of the Antiochians nature and 
hypostasis coincided and the undivided subject possessed its unity only in the 
union, the name, in the position of authority and in adoration. On the other 
hand we should have to paraphrase the Western form of the doctrine which was 
outlined by Tertullian, developed by Ambrose and handed on to the theologians 
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The Pope had determined to put down Nestorius. A Roman 
Synod (430) demanded of him immediate recantation on pain 
of excommunication. As if by way of insult Cyril was charged 
by the Pope himself with the duty of carrying the sentence 
out. Nestorius himself, whose Church was revolutionised, now 


of subsequent times, thus: Jesus Christ as ome and the same possesses two sub- 
stances (properties) or two co-existent forms (status, forma). The difference is ob- 
vious at the first glance. The former formula is of a speculative kind and from 
general conceptions constructs a personal being, the latter on the contrary assigns 
“the state of life” to a person, it is, so to speak (see above), of a legal or politi- 
cal kind. The two formulz are thus quite disparate (the Antiochian and Alexan- 
drian are on the contrary formally similar) and therefore it is very possible that 
the Western form in fine, considered from the re/zgious point of view, contains a 
side which is more akin to the Alexandrian than to the Antiochian form. But in 
the formulz Nestorius was in agreement with Ccelestin, and it cannot be proved 
that the Pope was able to look behind the formule (see the “ simplicior ” in Mansi V., 
p- 702). In fact the opposite can be proved. In all his numerous letters he took 
good care in connection with this affair not to state his own Christological view. 
If anything escapes him it does not remind us at all of Cyril’s views, see, ¢.g., 
the letter to the Church of Constantinople (Mansi IV., p. 1044): “ Nestorius denies 
that the Logos assumed a man for our sakes.” He fastens solely on the feordxoc 
to which objection had been taken by Nestorius and he adduces a sort of argument » 
in proof of its antiquity taken from a poem of Ambrose. Beyond this nothing 
else occurs in his letters to shew what was really to blame in the Christology of 
Nestorius. In place of this he from the very start loads him with abuse, with 
threats from the Bible and with imprecations of a wholly general character, denounces 
him to his Church as a heretic and writes him a letter (Mansi IV., p. 1026 sq.), 
which in its unfairness and bare-faced audacity is one of the vilest compositions we 
have of the fourth and fifth centuries, In his instructions to his legates too and in 
his letter to the Council, he carefully guarded against using any Christological formula 
at all, and he knew very well why. As Nestorius had expressed himself, particularly 
towards the end, his Christology came so near to that of Augustine that Ccelestin at all 
events was not able to distinguish the one from the other. Ccelestin’s main concern, 
however, was by no means with the Christology, but rather with the person of Nestorius 
because the latter had not treated the Pelagians ad natum pape. Ue accordingly, 
instructed his legates simply to take Cyril’s side, and in his letter to the Council 
contented himself with an exhortation to the members to preserve the old faith without 
saying what the old faith was. There is, however, not the slightest ground for the assump- 
tion that Augustine’s affair with the Gallican monk and presbyter Leporius (about 
426, Mansi IV., pp. 518, 519 sq.) probably had an influence upon Ccelestin. This 
controversy, which was quickly settled, undoubtedly shews that on the basis of the 
formule of Tertullian and Novatian, discussions regarding the mystery of the person 
of Christ had been started in the West too, which led to considerable division of 
opinion, and that in opposition to this the Westerns held firmly to their “‘unus et 
idem” which, however, was something different from the Antiochian tv xpécwmov 
(Leporius would have nothing to do with the idea of a deus natus et passus; Augustine 
and Aurelius of Carthage forced him to recant: the Confession of Leporius is in 
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urged the Emperor to call a General Council, and in addition 
to this collected a number of accusations against Cyril for the 
way in which he had discharged the duties of his office. To the 
twelve: anathemas which an Alexandrian Council under the 
presidency of Cyril had served on him, and which embodied 
the teaching of Cyril in sharply cut phrases (deorcxog yeyéwvyxe 
THPUIKOG capKe yeyoveTa Toy éx OEod Adyov—vwoig ual’ ImdoTacw— 
fvwaig Quoiny —cap& rod xuplov Cwomoidc,—the mother of God bore 
flesh born after the manner of flesh, the Logos of God—hypostatic 
union—natural union—the life-giving flesh of the Lord) he replied 
by twelve counter-anathemas.' This sealed the breach. The 
Emperor, displeased with Cyril, summoned a Council to meet 
at Ephesus at Whitsuntide 431. Cyril who appeared with some 
50 bishops, here shewed how an Emperor, such as Theodosius 
was, ought to be treated. Without waiting for the arrival of 
the Syrians under John of Antioch, the cautious friend (?) of 
Nestorius,” the Egyptian party supported by the bishop of 
Ephesus, Memnon, on its own authority and spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Imperial commissioner, constituted itself the Council, 
treated Nestorius who naturally did not appear at this meeting, 
but waited in the city for the Syrians, as an accused person, 
approved of all Cyril’s declarations as being in harmony with 


Hahn, Symbole 2, § 138). But in the affair with Nestorius Coelestin nowhere referred 
to the heresy of Leporius and to his recantation. The commonitorium of Vincen- 
tius best shews how little disposed those in the West were to have their own 
Christological form of doctrine interfered with by the East or by the recognised 
Council of Ephesus. In this book, written soon after 431, the Creed of Ephesus is 
highly praised and Nestorius is abused, but at the same time the Christological 
formula of Tertullian and no other is used, and what is said exhibits complete un- 
certainty regarding the teaching of Nestorius. 


1 Mansi IV., pp. 1081 sq., 1099 sq., Hahn, § 142, 143. In the third thesis of 
Nestorius the permanence of the difference of the two ‘natures also after the Incar- 
nation is strongly emphasised. The fifth thesis runs thus: “Si quis post assump- 
tionem hominis naturaliter dei filium unum esse audet dicere, anathema sit.” It 
is the most questionable one. 


2 John of Antioch was perhaps also one of the false friends of Nestorius. The 
matter is still not quite clear—spite of*the Coptic sources which are now at our 
command. Probably John came so late intentionally, in order to be able to turn 
the scale; from the first his attitude towards Nestorius had been an equivocal one. 
We may indeed assume that he wished to get rid both of Nestorius and of Cyril 
in order to secure for himself the supreme influence over the Church. 
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Holy Scripture and the Nicene Creed, pronounced the deposition 
of Nestorius and declared him to have forfeited priestly fellow- 
ship. In opposition to this petty assembly, which did not set up any 
new creed, but which on the contrary took up the position that 
the sole question had reference to the Nicene Creed which was 
in danger, Nestorius and his friends, as soon as the Syrians 
arrived, held the legal Council under the presidency of the 
Imperial Commissioner and pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Cyril and Memnon. It was only now that the Papal legates 
arrived in Ephesus and they at once took the side of Cyril.’ 
In accordance with their instructions they reopened the case 
éro forma, in order to exalt the authority of the Apostolic 
Chair. Cyril’s party complied with this, and the Legates then 
agreed to everything which had been done, after all the docu- 
ments had been once more read over.* With the cry, “the whole 
Council thanks the new Paul Ccelestin, the new Paul Cyril, 
Ceelestin the guardian of the faith, Ccelestin who concurs with 
the Council: One Ccelestin, one Cyril, one faith of the Council, 
one faith of the whole world,’’* this assembly closed, which sought 
to maintain the ancient Nicene faith and did maintain it, at 
which, however, there was no discussion, but at which unanim- 
ity was reached solely on the basis of a selection of authorities. ‘ 


1 Otherwise the Westerns were not present at all. 


* Besides Coelestin’s letter to the Council a similar one from the Carthaginian 
Archbishop Capreolus who excused the absence of the Africans was read again. 
This letter too is instructive because the bishop does not go beyond counselling 
that no change should be made on the ancient faith. He expresses no opinion 
on the: question in dispute, (Mansi IV., p. 1207 sq.). 


3 Mansi 1. c. p. 1287. At the close the Council did the Pope the further favour 
of condemning the Pelagians. Thus both parties were quits. Ccelestin condemned 
Nestorius without knowing what his teaching was and thereby disparaged his own 
doctrine, and the followers of Cyril condemned the Pelagians without thoroughly 
examining their theses and condemned themselves in condemning them. We may 
put it thus and yet not mistake the peculiar solidarity which existed between the 
Antiochians and the Pelagians; for the Ephesian judges knew nothing of this. 
It was Cassian who first drew attention to it (libr. VII, de incarn. Chr.). 


4 See the Acts in Mansi; Vicentius too in the so-called Second Commonitorium 
describes the procedure; they interrogated antiquity. “Peter of Alex., Athanasius, 
Theophilus of Alex., the three Cappadocians, Felix and Julius of Rome were quoted 
at Ephesus as teachers, councillors, witnesses and judges (what, however, was 
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The following will be found in the historical accounts. The 
Emperor, instead of standing up for the right, allowed himself 
to be overawed. At first it is true the resolutions of Cyril’s 
Council were annulled, but thereafter the controversy was to be 
settled in true Byzantine fashion by the removal of the leaders. 
The Emperor gave the force of law both to the deposition of 
Cyril and Memnon and to that of Nestorius. The Alexandrians, 
however, were united and followed one master, but this was not 
the case with the opposite party. Nestorius who was violent but 
not tenacious, resigned ; soon, however, his isolation was to change 
to imprisonment. In. the eyes of the Emperor the doctrine which 
he represented was by no means condemned; but Cyril succeeded 
in getting permission to resume possession of his bishopric, and 
by means of intrigue and bribery his party continued more and 
more to gain ground at the Court and the capital. Still he could not 
reckon on a victory as regards the dogmatic question; he had 
to be content with knowing that a man who was acceptable to 
him occupied the chair of Constantinople. The Emperor sought 
to bring about a union, and the friends of Nestorius became 
disunited. One section under the leadership of John of Antioch 
was prepared to come to terms, and to this party Theodoret, * 
the most distinguished Antiochian scholar, also belonged, though 
undoubtedly with a certain reserve. Another section actively 
resisted. Cyril’s behaviour in the year 432—433 is little to his 
credit. To him it was of more importance to get the condemna- 
tion of his mortal enemy, Nestorius, carried through in the 
Church, than to preserve his dogmatic system pure. Thus he 
subscribed the creed submitted by the moderate Antiochians, 
without, however, retracting his earlier opinions, and in return 
for this got some of the heads of the opposite party, above all, 
John of Ephesus, to abandon Nestorius. Cyril could save his 
consistency by interpreting this Antiochian creed in accordance 
with his Christology; the friends of Nestorius were not able to 


quoted from them originated with Apollinaris!), and also Cyprian and Augustine.” 
According to Vincentius these constituted “the hallowed decalogue”. But in 
addition to these the opinions of others were also adduced. 


1 He was now the spiritual leader of the Antiochians. He fought untiringly 
for the view that God was incapable of suffering. 
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escape the disgrace which they had brought upon themselves. 
by their treachery towards their ill-used friend. But in a question 
which was for him a matter of faith Cyril had agreed to a com- 
promise, in proof of the fact that all hierarchs are open to convic- 
tion when they are in danger of losing power and influence.' He 
could, moreover, reckon on the victory of his opponents being 
a Pyrrhic victory. His own reputation and that of his dogmatic 
system went on increasing; thousands of monks were busy 
spreading it, and Cyril himself was constantly working at the 
Court and in Rome. The condemnation of Nestorius was followed 
by the most disgraceful treatment of the unfortunate bishop. In 
consequence of the confusion which arose because he was 
condemned while his teaching was tolerated by others, the 
whole party was weakened; the strict Nestorians separated from 
the others,* and since Cyril had not been under the necessity 


1 The Creed of Union is in Mansi V., pp. 781, 291, 303. (Hahn § 99). It was 
composed as early as the year 431, probably by Theodoret, and was sent from 
Ephesus to be submitted to the Emperor, Cyril subscribed it in the year 433. 
The Creed is a dogmatic work of art in which the Antiochians, however, could 
without much difficulty recognise their views, but not so Cyril. The second, and 
really important half runs thus: dv0 yzp dicewy Eywors yéyove: O16 Eva Xpiorov, 
dva usdv, va xvpiov duodoyotuev. Kar& ravryy ry Tie douyyvrou evwrews Evvoruyv 
buoaroyotmey tyv ayiav mapbévoy beordxov, [Nestorius had already admitted this, 
and he might in fact have subscribed this creed without any scruples of con- 
science] d:% rd Tov Oedv Adyov cupuwbjva: nai evavdpwmioos, nai e auras r9s 
GUAARvEWs EvOou éavr® Tov z& aiTig Andbévra vadv. Tks 08 evayyedrncee uur 
amorroamus wept tov xuplov dwvxs trey Tous beoAdyous kvdpuc T&G [Zev xowvorol- 
otvras, wc ep? Evdg rpocwmou, Tze OF Stapotvrac, we emi OVO dvcewyv (Cyril admitted 
that!) «ai rug stv beompereic nar rv Jedryra rot Xpiorot, ro 0 rumewas 
nur tyv avOpwroryra avTov mupadiddvrec. This formula of union which reflects 
no discredit on the Antiochians, especially as they, like the Arians and Semi-Arians 
before 'them, had a theological rather than a religious interest in the problem, is 
markedly different from the later Chalcedonian formula. It does not abandon an 
intelligible position as that was understood by the Antiochians. Cyril had to 
content himself with the words ¢ywore and deoréxo¢g and had to put up with the 
absence of cuvépem. We naturally clung firmly to the ufa vous cecupxwmervy, 
declaring that the creed of union merely excluded the misinterpretations of the 
doctrine he had hitherto taught, misinterpretations which he had himself always 
disavowed; in fact he went so far as to assert that the Antiochians too understood the 
difference of the natures after the incarnation as being purely a distinction 77 thought. 

2 This was a slow process which began with the emigration to Edessa and was 
concluded only at the end of the fifth century with the formation of a strictly 
exclusive Nestorian Church. It maintained itself in the extreme East of Christen- 
dom, in East Syria and Persia, and soon took on a national colouring; on the 
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of retracting anything, he was able to direct his energies towards 
getting the decrees of his assembly accepted as orthodox, as 
ecumenical decrees, under cover of the union-creed. He did 
actually succeed in a few years in getting this done in the East; 
in the West they had ranked as such from the first. The situa- 
tion continued to be perplexed and became more and more 
disingenuous. 


§ 2. The Eutychian Controversy. 


Cyril died in the year 444; there were in his own party some 
who so far as he was concerned had never forgiven him the 
union of 433 which had led Cyril to agree to the expression 
“uo Quceig’’.' His successor was Dioscurus who, according to 
the testimony of his own adherents, though not indeed the equal 
of his predecessor, was also not unlike him. The Alexandrian 
bishops from Athanasius to Dioscurus have something in common. 
They strove to make themselves the masters of Egypt and the 
leaders of the Church of the East.* Their resistance to the 
power of the State was not less strong than their hatred of the 


strongly marked national consciousness of the Nestorians in Church matters, see 
Horst, Elias von Nisibis, p. 112 ff. The Emperor Zeno put an end to their exist- 
ence in the Empire in 489. All the successors of Theodosius II. persecuted them. 
How the latter came to have such a ferocious hatred of Nestorius whom he had 
once protected has not, however, been yet explamed. The Emperor gave orders. 
that all the writings of Nestorius were to be burned and that his followers were . 
to be called “Simonists”. The result was that the writings of Diodorus and 
Theodore were all the more eagerly circulated in the East and translated into 
other languages, Edessa in particular did a great deal in the way of getting the 
Greek-Antiochian literature put into Syrian (Persian, Armenian). Much that is of 
a free and antique character has been preserved in the Nestorian-Persian or Chal- 
dean Church; Assemani, Bibl. Orient. IIl., 2; Silbernagl, Kirchen des Orients 
p. 202 ff.; Kattenbusch, op. cit. L., p. 226 ff. For the history of dogma, in the strict 
sense of the word, the Nestorians are no longer of dny importance. 


1 See Isidor Pelus. epp. I., Nos. 323, 334; Acacius of Melitene, ep. ad Cyril. 
in Mansi V., p. 860 (998 sq.). Cyril himself (ep. ad Eulog. Migne, Vol. 77, p. 225) 
says that people are now speaking reproachfully of him: o:% r/ dUv0 dvceig dvo- 
pealovray air@y yverxero y ual Emfvece 6 Tio "AAsEavdpefac. Fuller details in 
Ehrhard, op. cit., p. 42 f. 


2 See, above all, the Church History of Socrates, who thoroughly understood 
this aspiration of theirs. 
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parvenu, the bishop of New Rome, whose aspirations after power 
they wished to put a stop to. We can only compare them with 
the great Popes, and the comparison is so far a just one in- 
asmuch as they aimed at making Egypt a sort of independent 
ecclesiastical State. Each bishop in the series from Athanasius 
to Dioscurus came nearer accomplishing this design.! In follow- 
ing out this policy they relied upon three powerful forces, on 
Greek piety and monasticism, on the masses of the lower classes, 
and on the Roman Bishop who had an equal interest in keeping 
down the bishop of Constantinople, and in making head against 
the State. In the respect first mentioned, Theophilus’ change of 
front is specially characteristic. He abandoned science, ze., 
Origenism, as soon as he perceived that a stronger force was. 
present in the Church,—namely, the orthodoxy of the monks 
and of the religious communities. From that time onwards the 
Alexandrian bishop stood at the head of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tionalism; he decisively rejected Greek science.. But in doing 
this he surrendered what was an important element in the 
influence he could exercise on the rest of the churches, and 
the loss of this was a momentous one. He became a national 
Coptic bishop. This brings us to the second point. Like all 

1 Of all the great bishops of the Empire the Roman and Alexandrian bishops 
alone possessed a traditional policy which was strictly adhered to, and acted in 
accordance with it. They accordingly really became forces in history. The Chair 
of Antioch never had a policy; in the conflicts with the Arians it became a mere 
puppet after the Church already sixty years before this had had to come to its. 
assistance, and it possessed no fixed traditions. The position taken up in the 
Nestorian controversy by the feeble and unreliable John is typical of the bishops 
of Antioch (see his letter to Sixtus of Rome). It is customary to complain of the 
hierarchial imperiousness of Athanasius, of the violent actions of Theophilus, Cyril, 
and Dioscurus, and of the unfeeling policy of the Roman bishops, and to contrast 
them with the Bishops of Antioch. But people do not reflect that when forces 
manifest themselves they have to adapt themselves to the material upon which they 
are to work, and quite as little do they try to imagine what appearance the history 
of the Church would have presented without the “‘ violences” of the Roman and 
Alexandrian bishops. Those who at the present day complain, together with their 
dogmatic system, would not at all events have been here at all if these tyrannical 
and unfeeling princes of the Church had not existed, and the tame dogmatic of 
the present time would never have made its appearance apart from the fanatical 


dogmatic of those despots. It may be incidentally remarked that we ought hardly 
to conclude from Mansi VI., p. 1008, that Dioscurus wished to restore Origen’s. 


reputation. 
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despots, the great Alexandrian bishops sought the support of 
the masses. They were demagogues. They flattered the people 
and sought to please them, while they hampered and crushed 
the aristocracy composed of the bishops, the scholars and the 
upper classes, 

Athanasius had already begun this policy, in fact he was not 
in all probability the first to follow it. Each of his successors 
went a step further on these lines. But the Copts were not the 
Romans; the master of the eternal city could always think of 
ruling the world. A Coptic despot, however, who had rejected 
all that belonged to the Greek world, could only dream of 
world-empire.’ Cyril had the Egyptian clergy and people com- 
pletely under his power; but the less wise Dioscurus by ~his 
unconcealed despotism created an aristocratic reaction in the 
country. In him we see the downfall and overthrow of the 
policy of the Alexandrian chair. Had he been a man like LeoL., 
Christianity might perhaps have got a second Rome in Alexan- 
dria.*, But there was no room in the world for two such chairs. 
The traditional policy of common action which had for so long 
united Rome and Alexandria, was bound to reach a point at 
which it turned into bitter enmity. The Byzantine patriarch 
accordingly turned this enmity to account. It is indeed possible 
to trace back the whole difference between the Roman and the 
Alexandrian bishop to the brusque and imprudent conduct of 
Dioscurus, or, with a still greater show of justice, to Leo’s love 
of power;* but this would be to take a narrow view of the 


1 Hellenism in the East received its death-blow owing to the downfall of the 
Alexandrian bishop in the year 451; with Theophilus the process of estrangement 
between the Church and Hellenism had undoubtedly already begun. 


2° The unique position of the Alexandrian Chair till 450 and its policy, have 
up till now not had justice done them in our histories. The bishop of Alexandria 
ranked as the second in Christendom (see above, at the Council of 381) and 
corresponding to this position was a certain right which is indeed difficult to define— 
of oversight, or better, the exercise of an oversight over the churches of the East 
in the Fourth and Fifth centuries, which was being more and more widely 
recognised, The Alexandrian bishops attempted to develop the position which 
they thus occupied to a position of primacy. 


3 Sixtus III, Ccelestin’s successor, as his letters prove, continued on the best of 
terms with Cyril and silently repulsed the attempt made by two Nestorian bishops, 
Eutherius and Helladius, to break up the union between Rome and Alexandria 
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matter. About the middle of the fifth century the Alexandrian 
bishop was on the point of becoming master of Egypt and at 
the same time master of the East. Rome would not have been 
Rome if she had looked calmly on at a result such as this, to 
which indeed she had herself contributed so long as she was 
concerned in defending herself against a more powerful enemy. 
It is here that we have the key to the proper understanding 
of the direction taken by Roman policy in the East, and it is 
owing to it that the history of dogma too has taken a wholly 
unexpected turn. For once that opposition had sprung up be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria it could not be but that the profound 
dogmatic difference between the two which Ccelestin had dis- 
regarded in order to humble the Emperor and the Constantino- 
politan bishop, should find expression. But if Rome came off 
victorious, then the dogmatic development of the East was 
bound to enter a new, and what was essentially, a foreign 
channel. Conversely again, the permanent victory of the Second 
Council of Ephesus (449) would, owing to the weakness of the 
State, have been equivalent to the victory of Egypt in the 
Church and probably also in the Empire; for Empire and Emperor 
had come to be entirely dependent on the Church which 
culminated in the Alexandrian chair and its monks. Pope and 
Emperor therefore made common cause; in the years 450—451 
they had a common enemy and realised the solidarity of their 
interests. But the political victory of Rome did not correspond 
with the victory of Leo in the dogmatic question over the East 
under the leadership of Alexandria. The Emperor went about 
the matter in an extremely clever way. While making use of 


(See the letter of the two amongst the letters of Sixtus). His epistle to John of 
Ephesus proves (ep. 6) that he had inherited his predecessor’s hatred of Nestorius. 
On the other hand the sole letter of Leo I. to Dioscurus which we possess, and 
which was written soon after his enthronement (445), surprises us by its tone which 
recalls the letters of Victor and Stephanus, and by its demands. Dioscurus could 
not have forgotten a letter such as this. Still it is not till the time of the Council 
of Ephesus that we have plain evidence of the dissension between the two bishops 
(see Leo’s ep. 43 sq.). The way in which Dioscurus treated Leo’s epistle and the 
legates secured for him the bitter enmity of the Pope. The question now was : Rome or 
Alexandria? Previous to this Leo himself, like his predecessors, had in Christology used 
a form of statement which was Cyrillian, or Tertullian-Augustinian. He says Serm. 
34. 4: “ dei filius nature carnis immixtus”, and 23, 1: “nature alteri altera miscebatur.” 
13 
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the Roman bishop in so far as he found him necessary in order 
to carry out his purpose, which was to deliver the Empire and 
the Church from the despotism of Alexandria based as it was 
on dogmatics, he at the same time deprived him of the power 
of extending in any way his influence in the East by raising 
his own court-patriarch to a position of equal rank and import- 
ance with the Pope. Simultaneously with the downfall of his 
Alexandrian colleague Leo I. had to direct his attention once 
more to his Constantinopolitan colleague, behind whom stood 
no less a person than the Emperor himself—the Byzantine idea 
of the state. He now promptly resumed the traditional policy of 
his chair and sought to form a connection with Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscurus. He, however, no longer found in Alexan- 
dria a powerful monarch, but only the shadow of such a ruler, 
the Melchitian bishop of a small party who soon fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of the Egyptians. But on the other hand the 
Emperor had dearly bought his victory over the hankering 
after independence on the part of the Church in the East, in 
the form in which it had been fostered by the monkish church 
of the Copts under the Alexandrian patriarchs. He plunged the 
East into a state of frightful confusion, and his policy, which 
was a clever one for the moment, resulted in being the direst 
calamity for the Eastern Empire, since it set free the centrifugal 
and national forces of the Eastern provinces. It was possible to 
overthrow the Egyptian ecclesiastical State, but this done, it 
was no longer possible permanently to retain Egypt. It was 
possible to deliver the Empire and Constantinople from the 
domination of a dogmatic which was hostile to the State, but 
it was not possible to force a foreign dogmatic on the people 
of the East. The Roman bishop, however, also soon saw that 
he was further from the attainment of his aim than ever, and 
the proud language employed by Leo’s successors towards the 
Emperor and the East and which reminds us of the medieval 
Popes, is not so much a token of actual power as a proof of the 
breach and estrangement between East and West which had occur- 
red, and so of the actual powerlessness of Rome. The Emperor 
could no longer get at the Pope, but neither could the Pope 
get at the Emperor and the East; he came to have no influence. 
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A section of the Easterns could come to terms with the dogmatic 
decree of Chalcedon—it is always possible to come to terms 
with dogmatic decrees—and while acknowledging its authority 
could nevertheless give expression to what was truly essential’ 
in the Faith of the East; but the twenty-eighth Canon of Chal- 
cedon, which had reference to the Roman bishop, was no 
““noumenon”’ which could be got over by scholastic refinement. 
Rome had the satisfaction of having dictated its Christological 
formula to the Byzantine State-Church, just as it had previously 
taken the biggest share in the work of getting the Trinitarian 
formula accepted, but this very Church now took up a position 
of extreme isolation relatively to Rome andthe West. The 
Byzantine Patriarch, although his power was always more and 
more restricted within the domain in the East over which he 
ruled, was an invincible opponent; for he was simply the ex- 
ponent of all the peculiar powers still possessed at the time 
by the State of Constantine and Theodosius I. and by the Greek 
Church. 

This is the general outline of the circumstances we have to 
take into account in studying the history of the ‘Eutychian 
Controversy.” What happened here was, mutatis mutandis, 
repeated in the controversy about images in so far as the State 
in this struggle in the same way resisted the authority of the 
Church which sought to crush it. It was successful in both 
instances. The power which had opposed the State in Egyptian 
Monophysitism and set itself against it in the matter of the 
adoration of images, was one and the same. But the nature 
of the; victory was different in the two cases. In the middle 
of the Fifth Century the State, unfortunately for itself, did not 
possess the power of putting up with the dogmatic teaching of 
its opponent while humiliating the opponent himself; or shall 
we say: it did not think of the power it had, and to its own 
loss lent an ear to the suggestions of a foreign power, namely, 
the Roman bishop. In the ninth century, however, it was able 
to let its opponent have its own way in the domain of dogma 
and worship—for the adoration of images was restored,—and 
yet to make it submit to its laws and attach it to its interests. 
A powerful ruler, who would have accepted the dogmatic decree 
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of the second Council of Ephesus but who would have been 
at the same time able to break the political power of Dioscurus 
and to compel the monks and Copts to submit—would per- 
haps—if it is permissible to make such a reflection—have been 
able to maintain the unity of the Empire of Constantius and 
to preserve for the Eastern provinces the Graeco-Christian cul- 
ture. Of what incalculable importance this would have been! 
But it is useless to pursue a line of thought such as this. 

It follows from these considerations that the history of dogma 
has to be regarded almost exclusively in its connection with 
politics, not merely after the Council of Chalcedon, but already 
previous to this. The forces which from 444 onwards determined 
the great decisions and actions were throughout political. It 
was individuals only who really thought of the Faith when they 
spoke of the Faith; they brought about crises, but they no 
longer determined the course things were to take. Nor is it 
the case that what was dogmatically “the right thing”’ gained 
acceptance here as if by a wonderful arrangement of things; 
for if, as is reasonable to suppose, “the right thing’’ here can 
only be what is in harmony with Greek religious feeling, then 
it did not gain entire acceptance. And in pronouncing an 
opinion on this, whether we take our stand at a very much 
earlier or at a very much later period, it may certainly be 
maintained that the decision of Chalcedon was the happiest 
amongst those that were at all possible at the time; but to see 
this can in no way alter the opinion that the Council of Chalce- 
don, which to distinguish it from the Robber Council’ we might 
call the Robber and Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of 
Greek Faith. It is only with the forces of history that the 
historian is concerned; and so, from about 444 onwards, the 
political historian almost entirely takes the place of the historian 
of dogmas. If the latter is willing to keep strictly to his own 
domain but a small extent of ground is left to him, which, 
since what does not change awakens no interest, gets smaller 
and smaller from century to century. 


1 Thomasius (Dogmengesch., I. 2, p. 367) also pronounces the Council of Chal- 
cedon “hardly less stormy” than that of the year 440. 
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If it be asked, what is the saddest and most momentous 
event in the history of dogma since the condemnation of Paul 
of Samosata, we must point to the union of the year 433. 
The shadow of this occurrence rests on the whole subsequent 
history of dogma.’ It bore two sorts of evil fruit. In the first 
place it permanently prohibited Greek piety from establishing 
the formula which was alone appropriate to it: wia Quoig deod 
Abyou cecaoxwmévy—one incarnate nature of the divine Logos. 
(The relief which the Creed of Ephesus of 449 was supposed 
to bring, came too late.) In the second place it introduced 
such a stagnation into the dogmatic question that every one 
who attempted to state his Christological views ran the risk of 
being regarded as a heretic, while on the other hand people 
found it possible when they so desired, to give a favourable 
turn to every dogmatic utterance. It threw the East into 


1 The documentary material bearing on the Eutychian controversy has been for 
the most part printed in Mansi T. V. sq.; where also will be found the letters of 
Leo I. (cf. the edition of Ballerini) and those of Theodoret having reference to 
the subject. Historical accounts in Prosper, Liberatus, Facundus, in the hist. eccl. 
of Zacharias of Mytilene hitherto published only in Syrian, in the breviculus 
hist. Eutych. (Sirmond’s App. ad Cod. Theodos.), in Euagrius, Theophanes, and 
many later Greek and particularly Oriental chroniclers. To these have been added 
in recent times, apart from Zacharias (see Kriiger, Monophys. Streitigkeiten, 1884) 
first of all the hitherto unknown Appellations of Flavian and Eusebius of Dory- 
lium to Leo I. (see Guerrino Amelini, S. Leone magno e l’Oriente. Roma 1882, 
Grisar i. d. Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. VII., 1883, p. 191 f., Mommsen, Neues Archiv. 
XI. 2, 1886, p. 361 f.); second, the Acts of the Robber-Council according to a 
Syrian MS., in German by Hoffmann (Kiel 1873), in an English translation 
with rich additions from other Syrian MSS, by Perry, The Second Synod of 
Ephesus 1881, and previously published by the same writer, An Ancient Syriac 
Docum., etc., Oxford 1867; Martin, Actes du Brigand. d’Ephese, traduct. faite sur le 
texte Syriaque, 1875; by the same, Le Pseudo-Synode connu dans l’hist. sous le 
nom de Brigandage d’Ephese, étudié d’aprés ses actes retrouvés en Syriaque, 1875, 
thirdly the publication of Révillout, Récits de Dioscore, exilé a Gangres, sur le 
concile de Chalcédoine, translated into French from the Coptic, (Rev. Egyptol. 
1880, p. 187 sq., 1882, p. 21 sq., 1883, p. 17 sq.); see Kriiger op. cit. p. 12 f. 
Accounts in Baronius, Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schréckh, Neander and Hefele; 
cf. the works on Leo I. by Quesnel, Arendt, Perthel. Spite of these works we do 
not yet possess a critical account of the history of the Church and of dogma for 
the all important years previous to the Council of Chalcedon. The most important 
preliminary work in this direction would be a monograph on Theodoret, the man 
who in my opinion was the most truth-loving and the least guided by consider- 
ations of policy of the Fathers of that period. This has been done by a Russian, 
Glubokowski (see above); but it is unfortunately not accessible to German science. 
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a state of confusion and made of Christology an armoury of 
poisoned weapons for the warfare of ecclesiastical politics. A 
middle party was formed from each of the two sides. To one 
of these Theodoret belonged, and to another Dioscurus (Cyril). 
But the representatives of these middle parties were no nearer 
each other than the two extremes. If they employed the same 
formule they nevertheless gave them a different meaning, and 
they were at the same time intent upon protecting their extreme 
associates so far as possible. 

The Alexandrians had acquired the sovereignty of the East 
at the price of union. The “high-priest Emperor” and his 
eunuchs abandoned themselves more and more to their guid- 
ance. Under the feeble Theodosius the Empire was in danger 
of becoming an ecclesiastical state led by Alexandria. In 
addition to this, under cover of the formula of concord the 
doctrine of the one nature was propagated, and even the extra- 
vagances of earlier times again made their appearance. Cyril 
himself who was so cautious otherwise in his use of formule, 
had not been able to avoid the use of the questionable Apolli- 
narian conception, according to which the nature or hypostasis 
of the incarnate Logos is a “certain middle something”, ' and 
accordingly it is not astonishing to find that. his followers went 
still further. The brave and indefatigable Theodoret* did indeed 
keep a look-out against the @woig Quoimy, “the suffering God”, 
the xpoig or mixture, in short, against the anathemas of 
Cyril, while at the same time he parried the attacks of Cyril 
on Theodore of Mopsuestia. But spite of the great prudence 
sshewn by Theodoret in keeping to a middle path Dioscurus 
succeeded in calumniating him at the Court, after he had him- 
self in his character as supreme bishop interfered in the affairs 


of Antioch.* Theodoret was instructed to keep to his diocese. 

1 See, ¢g., de recte fida ad Theodos. (Mansi IV., p. 673): "I. Xp. &vbpwmrivag re 
av nei ToIG Umep kvbpwmrov idimuacw sig Ev Te Td evakd cuyxslevoc. 

2 See, above all, his “ Eranistes”. The work of the Catholic Bertram, Theodoreti 
doctrina christologica, 1883, is painstaking but biassed; sec. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1883, 
No. 24; Moller in Herzog’s R.-Encyklop. sec ed. XV., p. 401 ff. The question of 
Theodoret’s orthodoxy is certainly a very troublesome one for a Catholic. 

3 Dioscurus treated the metropolitan Irenzeus of Tyre, and Theodoret in the 


year 448, in the style of one who was primate of the whole Greek Church and 
was recognised by the Emperor as such, 
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Still greater was the hatred of the Alexandrians against the 
bold and worldly-minded Bishop Ibas of Edessa, Theodore’s 
enthusiastic supporter. Dioscurus had apparently made up his 
mind to bring the East under his authority and gradually to 
exterminate all who in a half way or who wholly accepted the 
Antiochian theology. The formula: two natures or hypostases, 
one Christ, was to disappear from the Church. 

In the capital the old and respected Archimandrite Eutyches 
supported his views, taking his stand on the Christology of 
Cyril. Still it was no mere calumny when his opponents main- 
tained that in the course of the violent attack on the Nestori- 
ans he had himself fallen into the error of making Apollinarian 
statements. Already in the year 448 Bishop Domnus of Antioch 
had denounced him on these grounds to the Emperor. But no 
action was taken until Bishop Eusebius of Dorylaum brought 
a similar charge against him before Flavian who was bishop of 
Constantinople at the time. Eutyches afterwards asserted that 
he had done this from personal hatred, and one cannot get rid 
of the suspicion that he was right; for Eusebius himself had 
formerly been one of most bitter opponents of Nestorius. In 
any case a certain obscurity hangs over the outbreak of the 
controversy, and the energy too with which Flavian at once 
took the matter up is strange. He was on bad terms with the 
court and particularly with the all-powerful Chrysaphius with 
whom Eutyches stood in high favour. The bishop probably 
felt that he was hampered by the Archimandrite and wanted 
to get rid of him. It is useless to look for any religious motives 
in the case of Flavian, whose Christological statements bear a 
pretty close resemblance to those of Cyril, though they did 
actually fall short of them.’ The Council of Constantinople 


1 Flavian takes his stand on the Union of 433 though he inclines to the 
Antiochian interpretation of it; see his confession in Mansi VI., p. 541: xa? yap 
Ev Ovo dicey Guodroyotvres riv Xpiorov pere THY cdpnwow THY Ex THO aylas 
mupbévou nat evavOpwryow, ev yuk vmorrdoe: nai ev evi mpocwmw (a distinction is 
thus drawn between $voug and Uréoracis, while trderacig and rpécwmrov are regarded 
as parallel terms, and accordingly the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
in the East also), va Xpiordv, ¢va vidv, va nvdpiov doaoyotmev, xual jetav (sev row 
@cot Adyou dvcw cecapnwpévyy eévror nal evavIpwrioucav Agyew ovx &pvodzeba— 
the letter is addressed to Leo, and Flavian was apparently not yet aware what 
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(448) which followed on this and with whose procedure we are 
well acquainted, shewed the frivolity of the attack on Eutyches, 
though it shewed too how the influential archimandrite set his 
bishop at defiance. In reference to the dogmatic question 
Eutyches acted with great prudence, and, though indeed with 
some hesitation, gave his assent to the formula of the Creed 
of Union, “of two natures, one Christ’ (one hypostasis, one 
person). But one can plainly see that this formula, in so far 
as it was taken as implying the continued existence of the two 
natures after the union, was one which Eutyches would regard 
as objectionable. ‘Two natures after the union” was rightly 
felt to be Nestorian and above all to be an “innovation”’. 
Eutyches, indeed, corrected the incautious statements he had made 
at an earlier time, divergent from the middle path of the formula of 
unity—my God is not of the same substance with us;’ He has no 
“body of a man” (séua dvdoamov), but only a “human body” 
(ciucx a&vdpomrvov), But this was of no avail. It was insisted that 
he taught a “blending” (cdyxpacis) and “confusion” (suy yueis), 
and after the most disgraceful proceedings the records of which 
were besides falsified, he was deposed ‘amid tears’’ on account 
of Valentinian and Apollinarian heresy. This was done by 
people who themselves professed to acknowledge Cyril’s second 
letter to Nestorius and its approval by the Synod of Ephesus, 
Leo’s views were and whether perhaps he did not adhere entirely to the doctrine 
of Cyril. The prudent patriarch accordingly “confesses” two natures after the 
incarnation also and yet one!—d:& 76 2& dudoty tva nal rov avrov elvar Tov xvpsov 
Hedy 7I. Tov Xp. Tove dé dvo ufovg 4 v0 umocrdcess etc.; a condemnation of Nesto- 
rius follows. Here at all events the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
but, characteristically enough, by a bishop who sought to take up a safe position 
relatively to both sides, 

1 The statement when compared with Cyril’s doctrine can scarcely be regarded 
as open to suspicion. Eutyches recognised the existence of two natures previous 
to the incarnation, 7.¢., allowed that the distinction in thought was an ideal moment, 
but he could not admit the perfect homousia of the body of the Logos with 
our body after the incarnation, since that body was to be thought of as having 
been deified. Cyril had not indeed openly said that the actual body of the Logos 
was not 6j00vc10¢ with our body, but still he could scarcely avoid that conclusion. 
Eutyches rejected as a calumny the charge brought against him of teaching that 
Christ brought his flesh from heaven, on the contrary indeed he was the first to 
declare in the course of the debate that the Holy Virgin is homouséos with us and 


that from her our God became flesh. He wished in this way to escape making any 
direct admission. 
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as well as the epistle of Cyril to John of Antioch. Both parties 
laboured to secure the favour of the Court, the capital, and 
the Roman bishop, and the Court sided with Eutyches, People’s 
views were still everywhere ruled by the condemnation of Nes- 
torius and there was no inclination to change sides. Flavian, 
“the moderate Antiochian’’ played a dangerous game when he 
sought to increase the authority of his chair in face of the 
court and the ruling system of dogma. Leo IJ. who was applied 
to by Eutyches first, was for some weeks uncertain which course 
to take (Leon. epp. 20 sq.). He was disposed to regard the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch as his born enemy; but he had 
soon to recognise the fact that his strongest enemy was to be 
looked for elsewhere. Dioscurus, who substantially agreed with 
Eutyches and who long ere this took an active part in different 
provincial Synods in the East as supreme bishop, had already 
annexed the question and moved the Emperor to summon a 
Council. The Pope’s policy was now marked out for him. He 
must not strike either upon the Constantinopolitan Scylla or 
upon the Alexandrian Charybdis, but on the contrary, as his 
predecessor Julius had done, he must attempt to bring the true 
faith and with it himself to the East. Dioscurus was determined 
to use every means to exploit the Council in his own interests. 
It was to establish the authority of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and of the Alexandrian Christology in the Church of the East. 
He was prudent enough all the same to employ no new for- 
mula while attempting this. The Nicene Creed was alone to 
be regarded as authoritative, of course according to the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the anathemas of Cyril. Whoever 
went a word beyond this was to be considered an innovator, 
a heretic. This was his standpoint and he found a pliant 
Emperor and a minister who were favourably disposed.toward 
him and who were prepared to hand over the Church to him 
in order to humiliate the occupant of the episcopal chair of 
the capital for the time being whom they hated, a policy which 
was treachery to the State.’ Dioscurus was equipped with full 


1 See the letter of the Empress Eudokia to Theod. II. (Leo. ep 57): eypdéby y&p 
tvratba mioav diroverneiav nexivioda, bore bAavavov roy emicnomov ex Tav avOpw- 
mivay mpuyudray emapbyvac. 
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powers as master of the Synod. It was called together in 
accordance with his ideas, even a representative of the monastic 
order was present—a novelty at a Council—and Theodoret 
was excluded. 

Leo had meanwhile discovered that Eutyches was a heretic! 
(ep. 27) and bethought himself of the Western Christological 
form of doctrine which his predecessors, Ccelestin and Sixtus, 
and he himself seem up to this time to have forgotten. The 
summoning of a Council caused him grave anxiety; Flavian, 
who had seriously displeased the Pope by his independent 
attitude, nevertheless suddenly became his dear friend who had 
been attacked, and along with the legates who attended the 
Council Leo sent numerous letters to all in the East concerned 
in the affair (epp. 28—38), to Flavian (28, 36, 38), to the Emperor 
(29, 37), to Pulcheria (30, 31), to the Constantinopolitan archi- 
mandrites (32), to the Council (33) and to Bishop Julian of Kos 
(34, 35). He repeatedly observes that a synodal decision was 
not at all necessary, and that the Council was superfluous. * 
But what he was now above all concerned with was to furnish 
Flavian with dogmatic instructions and to draw the attention of 
the Council to the unique dignity of the Roman Chair which 
had already decided the question. The latter of these two 
things he did in Epistle 33, which contains a daring attempt to 
misrepresent? the conditions under which the Council had come 


1 JLeo’s admission is amusing reading (ep. 34 1): “Diu apud nos uncertum fuit, 
quid in ipso Eutyche catholicis displiceret.” Now Enutyches is the child of the 
devil who denies the reality of the body of Christ. Leo represents him in the 
bluntest fashion as the out and out doketist. 

2 Ep. 36 ad Flav.: “Et quia clementissimus imperator pro ecclessize pace solli- 
citus synodum voluit congregari, quamvis evidenter appareat, rem, de qua agitur, 
nequaquam synodali indigere tractatu” etc. ; ep. 37 ad Theod. II. : “ praesertim cum tam 
evidens fidei causa sit, ut rationabilius ab indicenda synodo fuisset abstinendum ” etc, 

3 Leo writes here as if in this affair of Eutyches the Emperor had had recourse 
to him first as the successor of Peter, and as if he had at once unfolded the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation on the basis of the confession of Peter and thereby 
refuted Eutyches (religiosa clementissimi principis fides sciens ad suam gloriam 
maxime pertinere, si intra ecclesiam catholicam nullius erroris germen exsurgeret, 
hanc reverentiam divinis detulit institutis, ut ad sanctee dispositionis effectum aucto- 
ritatem apostolicze sedis adhiberet, tamquam ab ipso Petro cuperet declarari, quid 
in eius confessione laudatum sit, quando dicente domino: quem me esse dicunt 
homines filium hominis?” etc.). The Council is merely an opus superadditum, 
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together, while he accomplished the former by the dogmatic 
epistle he -sent to Flavian. It contains a paraphrase of the 
Christological section of the work of Tertullian adv. Prax. (cf. 
Novatian de trinitate) in accordance with the views, and in 
part in the words, of Ambrose and Augustine, with special. 
reference to Eutyches, and in combating the views of the latter 
it accordingly undeniably goes a step beyond what had hitherto 
been accepted in the West, though not any further than the 
situation for the moment demanded. This document, which 
was highly lauded in subsequent times and is to the present 
day, contains nothing new. What, however, is of importance 
in it is that the West, z.., the Pope, has here kept in view 
the peculiar character of its Church. It is consequently an 
evidence of power, and the Christology set forth in it may at 
the same time have actually corresponded with the inclinations 
of the Pope. But on the other hand it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the situation, as represented by Nestorianism already 
condemned and Eutychianism about to be rejected, appeared 
directly to call for the old Western formula ‘‘duz substantiz 
(naturze) in una persona’’, and that the Pope expressed himself 
more fully regarding it than tradition justified.' The Pope 
“ut pleniori iudicio omnis possit error aboleri.” Thus the condemnation of Eutyches 


is already decided upon and the Council has merely to repeat it. The Pope 
enjoins this. 


1 The letter to which not till a later date, however, (see Mansi VI., p. 962 sq.) 
though by Leo himself, proofs were appended from Hilary, Augustine, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Chrysostom and Cyril, begins with a reference to the Roman Creed 
which in the view of Leo decides the whole question in its opening words; for 
the three statements: “Credere in patrem omnipotentem, et in Christum Iesum 
flium ‘eius unicum dominum nostrum, qui natus est de spiritu sancto et Maria 
virgine”, demolish “the devices of almost all heretics.” They involve the nati- 
vitas divina, and the nativitas temporalis which in no way injures the former. We 
should not have been able to overcome the author of sin and death if the deus ex 
deo had not assumed our nature. If Eutyches was unable to recognise that’ this was 
taught in the Creed, then certain passages (which the Pope now adduces) ought to 
have convinced him—as if Eutyches had ever denied the truth of this thought! 
The idea of a non-human body of Christ cannot be proved from the miraculous 
birth; for the Holy Spirit merely gave the impulse; the reality of the body of 
Christ was got from the body of Maria semper virgo (c, 2). This is followed by 
the proposition in the style of Tertullian: “Salva igitur proprietate utriusque natu- 
re et substantiz (both words should be noted) et in unam coeunte personam sus- 
cepta est a maiestate humilitas’’, attached to which we have a series of expressions 
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throughout puts the interests of our salvation in the foreground ; 
he wants exactly what Cyril and Eutyches also want, but he 
goes on to give an explanation which Cyril at any rate would have 
entirely repudiated, [Cyril said that the idea of redemption 
. demands the deification of the human nature, Leo went on to 
shew that this same idea demands a true human nature which 


which are supported by statements in Damasus, Ambrose, Augustine, and partly 
also in Tertullian; thus, “natura inviolabilis unita est nature passibili”, “ media- 
tor dei et hominum homo Jesus Christus”, “mori potest ex uno, mori non potest 
ex altero”, “in integra veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris”, “assumpsit formam servi sine sorde peccati, 
humana augens, divina non minuens”, “exinanitio inclinatio fuit miserationis, non 
defectio potestatis”, ‘‘tenet sine defectu proprietatem suam utraque natura, et sicut 
formam servi dei forma non adimit, ita formam dei servi forma non minuit.” 
This was the way in which God met the cunning of the devil, in order that we 
should not be lost contra dei propositum (c. 3). Next follow the old Western 
paradoxes of the “invisibilis factus visibilis” etc. The fourth chapter contains the 
detailed development of the doctrine. The human nature in Christ was not 
absorbed by the divine; on the contrary “agit utraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione, quod proprium est verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et carne exse- 
quente quod carnis est.” The flesh never loses the “natura nostri generis”. In 
accordance with this the evangelic history is apportioned between the human and 
the divine nature of him “ qui unus idemque est”. “ Quamvis enim in domino 
J. Chr. dei et hominis (!) una persona sit, aliud tamen est, unde in utroque com- 
munis est contumelia, aliud unde communis est gloria”. “Propter hanc unitatem 
persone”, as it is put inc. 5, “in utraque natura intelligendam et filius hominis 
legitur descendisse de coelo” etc., that means as Leo now shews, that we can and 
must interchange the ofera, “That the Son of God was crucified and buried, 
we all confess in the Creed.” Christ established this article of faith in the 40 
days after the Resurrection, after Peter had already before this ackowledged the 
identity of the Son of God and the Son of Man. All ought accordingly to see 
that the “‘proprietas divinze humanzeque nature” “individua permanet” in Him, 
and consequently know that “Word” and ‘‘Flesh” are not the same, but that the 
one Son of God is Word and Flesh. Eutyches, who has by the most barefaced 
fictions emptied of its meaning the mystery to which alone we owe our redemp- 
tion and separates the human nature from Jesus, incurs the sentence pronounced 
in 1 John IV, 2, 3. He must also necessarily deny the reality of the passion and 
death of Christ and thus subvert everything, the Spirit of sanctification, the water 
and the blood, 

In his concluding chapter Leo discusses the statement of Eutyches that before 
the union there were two natures and one after it and expresses his astonishment 
that “none of the judges censured such a foolish and perverse avowal and passed 
over such an absurd and blasphemous utterance as if they had heard nothing to 
which to take exception.” The first half of the statement is as impious as the 
second; this statement which had been passed over ought “si per inspirationem 
misericordiz dei ad satisfactionem causa perducitur,” to be made a clean sweep of 
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remains absolutely unchanged], and which, so far, goes beyond 
the use and wont doctrine of the West and actually approaches 
Nestorianism, inasmuch as the Pope uses by preference “ nature”’ 
in place of substance and speaks of a peculiar mode of action 
on the part of each nature, and thus really hypostatises each 
nature. In Leo’s view the ‘Person’’ is no longer entirely the 


as a pestilential opinion. The Pope hopes that Eutyches will amend and in this 
case the greatest mercy will be shewn him. ‘The statements in this twenty-eighth 
letter were further supplemented in letter 35 addressed to Julian. Here (c. 1) 
Nestorius too is regarded as a heretic; as against Eutyches the view is made good 
that it is not only a question of the Creator being known, but also of the creature 
being redeemed. Here we meet with the statement “in susceptione hominis non 
unius substantiz, sed unius eiusdemque personz”, here the unity of the person is 
made intelligible (see Cyril) by pointing to unity of body and soul in man, and 
here finally the statement of Eutyches examined in the sixth chapter of letter 28 
and which was not censured at Constantinople, is further dealt with. Leo under- 
stands it as meaning that the human nature of Christ had been already created 
before the Incarnation and accordingly classes it along with the statement of 
Origen regarding the pre-existence of the soul which had been already condemned. 
See also letter 59. 

A few remarks on the catchwords dcvyyvrws, &rpémras will perhaps not be out 
of place here. (The words dd:a:pérws and &ywpicrws do not require any special 
genetic explanation.) They have sprung from two sources in the history of dogma. 
The first of these is to be found in Tertullian’s work adv. Prax, Tertullian c. 27 
wrote in opposition to certain monarchian ideas, according to which the spiritus 
(= deus = pater = Christus) was either changed into the caro (= homo = filius 
= Jesus) or else was united and mingled with the caro so as to form a tertium 
quid and therefore a new being, and thus disappeared in the new being. The 
view thus developed became universally known through Novatian who adopted it 
in part, but particularly by means of Leo’s doctrinal letter. It runs: “Si enim 
sermo ex tramsfiguratione et demutatione substantize caro factus est, una iam erit 
substantia ex duabus, ex carne et spiritu, mixtura queedam, ut electrum ex auro et 
argento et incipit nec aurum esse, id est spiritus, neque argentum, id est caro, dum 
alterum altero mutatur et tertium quid efficitur.” Thus Jesus would be no longer 
either’ God or Man: ita ex utraque neutrum est; aliud longe tertium est quam 
utrumque. But both the passages in the Psalms (LXXXVII. 5) and the Apostle 
(Rom. I. 3) teach de utraque eius substantia. Videmus duplicem statum, non con- 
fusum sed coniunctum, in una persona, deum et hominem Iesum... Et adeo salva 
est utriusque proprietas substantiz, ut et spiritus res suas egerit in illo, z.e., virtutes 
et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub 
Samaritide... denique et mortua est. Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex utroque con- 
fusum, ut electrum, non tam distincta documenta parerent utriusque substantize. 
Sed et spiritus carnalia et caro spiritalia egisset ex translatione aut neque carnalia 
neque spiritalia, sed tertize alicuius forme ex confusione... Sed quia substantize 
ambe in statu suo queque distincte agebant, ideo illis et oper et exitus sui 
occurrerunt.” The second source is to be found in the Eastern and Western 
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one subject with two “properties”, but the union of two 
hypostatic natures. In a word, the unity is neither made in- 
telligible by Leo nor did he consider what was the supreme 
concern of the pious Greeks in this matter, namely, to see in 
the humanity of Christ the real deification of human nature 
generally. Nor is there any trace in the doctrinal letter of any- 


authors who wrote against Apollinaris; these maintained the @cvyydrwe and 
arpémrwc, and this was quite the current view in the time of Cyril. Cyril, 
in a great number of passages asserts that according to his doctrine the two 
natures are joined together dovyyirws, arpémrmc, advardAnwrac, aueruRayrws, 
without there having been any kind of mingling (cdyyucte, coyxpucis, cuvoUTiwets) 
(see adv. Nest. 1. 5, c. 4—ad Theodos. n. 6, 1o—ep. 3 ad Nestor. Migne, Vol. 77, 
p. 109—adyv. neg. deip. n. 2—epil. ad. I—adv. Theodoret. ad. 4, 5, 8, 10—adv. 
Orient. ad 1, 10, 11—ep. ad Maxim., Vol. 77, p. 152—ad Acac. Ber. 160—ad 
Joan. 180—ad Acac. Mel. 192—ad Eulog. 225—ad Valerian. 257—r ad Succ. 232, 
36—2 ad Succ. 237, 40—ad Euseb. 288—Explan. Symb. 304—Quod un. Christ. 
Vol. 75, p. 1361—Hom. XV., Vol. 77, p. 1092—in Luc., Vol. 72, p. gog—c. Julian. 
I, 10, Vol. 76, p. 1012—Hom. ad Alex., Vol. 77, pp. 1112, 1113—in ep. ad Hebr., 
Vol. 74, p. 1004—Resp. ad Tiberium ed. Pusey c. 6, 7, IIL, p. 587 sq. Cyril 
devoted a special work to this subject entitled xar% cvvouc:aer@y which I regard as 
one of his last), Nevertheless he defended the word xp&o1g as against Nestorius 
(adv. Nestor. I, I c. 3) as am expression used by the fathers to bring out the 
closeness of the union of the two natures, and unhesitatingly employs certain forms 
of speech compounded of it or its synonyms. (Ehrhard op. cit., p. 44.) Further, 
both of these, the amplifications of Tertullian and those of the anti-Apollinarian 
Greek fathers, refer back to philosophical usage, but this usage explains at the ' 
same time why Cyril and others could indeed adopt the expression xpZcr9g but 
not svyxyuoi. The Stoics (see Zeller. Philos. d. Griechen III. 3, p. 127) drew a 
distinction between zwapéJeqrc, ut&ic, up&org and ciyyvor. “The rapdbecic is 
the cwudérav cuvady uate rue emibavelac, as in the case of the mixing of 
different kinds of grain’”—they have the Nestorians in view—: pzé¢ on the 
contrary is Ovo 4 nai mAEibvev capdrwy avTimapéxracie Oi CAwY, UTo“LEvoUcHY TAY 
cueguav wept avrd% mowryrwy, as in the case of the union of fire with iron and 
of the soul with the body; but speaking more accurately a mingling of this sort 
of dry bodies should be called yz&c, and of fluid bodies xp&org (the xpous Of 
dawy of the Stoics presupposes the permeability of the bodies and assumes that 
the smaller body when mingled with a larger body spreads itself over the entire 
extent of the latter and is thus to be found in every particle of it [ae pydév 
edprov ev aurcig elvat uy yeeréexov mavTwy Tay ev TH e’yare], but that both pre- 
serve their own peculiarities in the mingling; thus the “mixtio” does not exclude, 
but on the contrary includes the salva proprietas utriusque substantiz). The 
ctyxvotg finally is Ovo 4 nal wAgivwy momory4rwy Epi TR TMmUTA METAROAY EiG 
érépucs diadepovoys rovrwv modtyros vyévectv, z.e., the old substances and their 
qualities cease to exist (P§e/perda:) and a third body comes into existence.” Ter- 
tullian, the Stoic, rested his ideas apparently on these philosophical theorems and 
first of all applied this materialistic view to the relation of the two substances in 
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thing like an express repudiation of Nestorius, not to speak of 
the Antiochian Christology. ? 

The Council was opened at Ephesus in August 449. Dios- 
curus presided and assigned the second place to the represen- 


Christ (he and Novatian, who was also a Stoic, accept the u7&¢ and reject the 
cvyxvers; but along with this Tertullian has further a juristic set of conceptions 
(una persona, duz substantize). In his treatise “ Ammonius Sakkas und Plotinus”’ 
(Archiv. f. Gesch, d. Philos, VII. Vol. H. 3) Zeller, however, has called attention 
to the fact that Ammonius Sakkas (Plotinus) described the relation of body and 
soul in man in the sense of the Stoic xp&ors (u7Esc) (the soul entirely permeates 
the body and unites itself with it so as to form one substance, but nevertheless 
remains unchanged and retains its proprietas salva) and that Nemesius expressly 
says that this view of the matter, in support of which he appeals to Porphyry, is 
to be applied to the relation of the two natures in Christ. Now, however, not 
only the Eastern bishops but also Leo I. expressly appeal in support of their 
Christology to the relation between body and soul. There can therefore be no 
doubt but that this is to be traced back to the Neo-Platonic school which had 
adopted a Stoic terminology. Plotinus calis the soul not only @raéy¢ but also 
&rpexrog (because in the union it undergoes no change); but, as Zeller observes, 
he never speaks of @s¥yyuroc. This word, however, once more occurs in Por- 
phyry and is used to designate the union. Consequently so far as the Easterns 
are concerned the &@rpéxrws is to be referred to Plotinus and the gcvyyvrwe to 
Porphyry (Zeller), while the West through Tertullian took the “non confusus” 
direct from the Stoa. 

1 Tt may also be said that the speculations of Cyril and the Alexandrian theolo- 
gians begin where Leo leaves off, and for this reason it is altogether astonishing 
to read in Thomasius (Dogmengesch., Vol. I., p. 365) that Leo in his epistle seeks 
to gather up both negatively and positively the results of the Christological move- 
ment so far as it had gone. Leo did not think of this. He contents himself with 
making the thought definite and confessing with full assurance that Christ was 
perfect God and perfect man, and points out that redemption demands the divinity 
and the humanity. But the question as to the relation into which the divinity and 
the humanity have come to each other, was one which really never gave him any 
concern when he thought of redemption. This, however, was the main question 
with Cyril, Eutyches and Dioscurus. It cannot accordingly be said that Leo and 
they are in direct contradiction. On the contrary, Cyril and his followers further 
developed the problem in concrete fashion in the name of the Faith, ex necessitate 
fidei so to speak, while with Leo it was in true Western fashion left in the in- 
definite form of conceptions. This is how the matter stands on a favourable view 
of Leo’s position; for as soon as we take his development of the doctrine in a 
concrete sense and transfer it into the region of the Eastern controversy it can be 
understood only as Nestorian, With Leo it is not at all a question of a union of 
the two natures. It may, however, help towards forming a fair and correct estimate 
of Leo’s position to note that he (mistakenly) saw in Eutychianism the recurrence 
of a danger which he had so energetically warded off in his struggle with Mani- 
cheism (see his sermon). He in fact opposes “Eutychianism” as if it were 


Manichzism. 
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tative of the Roman bishop. There were one hundred and 
thirty-five members present. The bishops who had sat in judg- 
ment on Eutyches were not allowed to vote, since the Synod 
meant to proceed with a revision of that process. Dioscurus 
put the Pope’s letter to the Council amongst the Acts, but did 
not have it read out, and in fact treated Rome as non-existent. 
Not Rome but Alexandria was to speak. It was a bold stroke, 
but Dioscurus had got authority from the Emperor. As regards 
its proceedings the Council does not compare unfavourably with 
other Councils. What gave it its peculiar character was the 
fact that it was guided by a powerful and determined will, that 
of Dioscurus. The latter got the Council simply to resolve not 
to go beyond the conclusions come to at Niczea and Ephesus. 
The affair of Eutyches was next taken up; he declared that 
he took his stand on the teaching of these Councils and repudi- 
ated Manes, Valentin, Apollinaris, and Nestorius. In the course 
of the debate it became evident that those present regarded 
the formula “after the Incarnation one nature’’, as alone ortho- 
dox—with the addition: ‘‘made flesh and made man” (cecup- 
noevyy not evovdowrycucayv), and that they condemned the doc- 
trine of two natures after the Incarnation. In this sense Euty- 
ches was declared by all to be orthodox. Rome’s legates refrained 
from voting. Domnus of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem 
also concurred, and even three of the bishops who had con- 
demned Eutyches at Constantinople did the same. Dioscurus 
now proceeded to take aggressive steps. Each bishop was 
required to state in writing whether he considered that those 
should. be punished who in the course of their theological 
investigations had gone beyond the Nicene Creed. Dioscurus 
got the answer he wished, and even the Roman legate did not 
oppose the question when put in this form. On the basis of 
this resolution the Council pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylaum, Domnus and Juvenal 
concurring. Both of the deposed bishops were present and 
soon after appealed to the Pope, whose legates, moreover, had 
at least shewn some hesitation at the Council, though after the 
first session they took no further share in the proceedings. In 
the second and third sessions Dioscurus got the detested Ibas 
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deposed (to whom the saying was currently attributed “I do not 
envy Christ because He became God; for I too can become 
God if I wish”), the Sabinian bishop of Perrha and several 
others;’ also Theodoret, ° the pillar of the East, and finally even 
Domnus of Antioch.* The fact that he had for so long sided 
with Dioscurus availed him nothing. He had latterly drawn 
back, was unwilling to take part in the ecclesiastico-political 
revision of the Canons of Nicza and Constantinople which 
Dioscurus was contemplating, and was generally in his road. 
Never before at any Council had a Patriarch scored such a 
victory, The atmosphere was cleared; the triumph of the old 
Confession of Nicaea and Ephesus (431) which alone was recog- 
nised by the pious Greeks as embodying their faith, had been 
secured; the Christology of Cyril, the one incarnate nature of 
the God-Logos, had been acknowledged as the true one; those 
who opposed it had partly been deposed and partly had sub- 
mitted; arrangements had already been made for securing suit- 
able successors to those who had been deposed, and an Alex- 
andrian priest, Anatolius, was appointed to Constantinople. The 
Church of the East lay at the feet of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and he had attained everything with the concurrence of the 
Emperor.* He had doubtless made use of force; but it was 
the State in fact which stood behind him; the police and the 
monks of Barsumas had,:to be sure, over-awed the Fathers; 
but far worse than the terrors of this Council were the calum- 


1 This has reference to the proceedings of the year 448 (Irenzeus of Tyre) into 
which I cannot enter. The Syrian Acts first threw light on them as well as on 
the Councils of Tyre and Berytus. 


2 


2 See Martin, op. cit. p. 186 sq. 

3 See Martin, p. 196 sq. 

4 The charges brought against him by Egyptians at the third sitting of the 
Council of Chalcedon (Mansi VI. p. 1006—1035) even after making all due allow- 
ance for the calumnies in them, afford interesting proofs of how he disregarded 
the imperial authority in Egypt and how he weakened the authority of the State 
there and also of the extent to which he was master of Egypt and now threatened 
to become master of the State. Tillemont XV. p. 589, very justly says: ‘Dioscore 
régne partout.” See, above all, p. 1032: Asdoxopos wdvra duaboomrws mpdrray, 
vowifwy re avwrépw mavrov Elva, ovre Tovs beloug rvmoug oUTEe Tao wEYior as 
amopdces cuvexwpycey exPiBucbyvar, ExuTot THY Mapav KLeAAOV W THY upaTovvTmY 
Elva Aéyoy. 


14 
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nies spread regarding it on the part of those who two years 
later had to extenuate their dastardly treachery. If we consider 
who were present at the Council we must conclude that Dios- 
curus, to whom even Theodoret om one occasion (ep. 60) bore 
favourable testimony, cannot have found it necessary to employ 
any very great amount of actual force. That Flavian was 
trampled on and left half dead is anything but certain, and a 
Council which more than any other gave expression to the 
tradition of the religious feeling of the time and to what it 
considered of vital importance, does not deserve the name 
‘‘Robber-Council”’ (Leo, ep. 95). Regarded from the standpoint 
of the Church of the East something of importance had actually 
been attained, and what had been thus attained had the gua- 
rantee of permanence so long as foreign elements did not come 
in to disturb it. 

But Dioscurus had not reckoned on the death of the Emperor 
which was near at hand, nor with the Roman bishop, nor 
finally on the widespread aversion felt towards the right wing 
of his army which was Apollinarian in disguise. He had reha- 
bilitated Eutyches without, however, getting the questionable 
statements to which the latter had formerly given utterance, 
proscribed, though the allegation that he endorsed them is a 
falsehood asserted by his embittered opponents at Chalcedon. 
This was a blunder in policy which was calculated to bring on 
a reaction introduced from the outside, and the reaction taking 
its start from this, might in the state in which matters then 
were, overthrow the great work which had been accomplished 
without in appearance abandoning the position gained in the 
year 431. At first Dioscurus was still master of the situation. 
While all those who felt themselves injured by him betook 
themselves to Leo as the only refuge,’ and while the latter 
hastened to reject the resolutions of the Council, Dioscurus 
pronounced sentence of excommunication upon Leo,’ prepared 


1 See Theodoret’s letters 113 and ff. Theodoret speaks in terms of high praise 
of Leo’s ep. dogmatica, and as a matter of fact he had no reason for suspecting 
it in any way. In letter 121 he expressly says that Leo’s letter agrees with roze 
wap yieav ner cuyypahetor xual em’ exnayolac uypuxbetow asi. 


9 


2 See the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon in Mansi VI., p. 1009; the matter 
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now to measure his strength with the last remaining opponent 
too, whom he had treated at Ephesus as a nonentity. Leo was 
in an extremely difficult position, as letters 43—72 prove. If 
the decree of Ephesus were to become permanent it was all over 
with his orthodoxy as well as with the primacy of his chair. 
He assembled a Council and at the same time got all the 
members of the imperial family of the Western Empire, when 
they came to Rome, to write letters to Theodosius against the 
“‘episcopus Alexandrinus sibi omnia vindicans’’ (45, 2), against 
the Council in support of his just claim to be considered supreme 
judge in matters of faith,’ and in favour of calling a new 
Council to meet in Italy. He saw himself under the necessity 
of repeatedly assuring the Emperor of the East that he also 
held firmly to the Nicene Faith; he took care not to mention 
what it was exactly that he found fault with in the dogmatic 
decrees of Ephesus; he simply insisted on the condemnation of 
Eutyches as a Manichean and a Doketist, and was slow about 
recognising the new bishop of Constantinople, the creature of 
Dioscurus. He yielded nothing as the successor of Peter, but 
neither did he gain anything. Theodosius stood firm, maintained 
that the Council had merely defended antiquity against the 
innovations of Flavian, and coldly replied to the letters of his 
imperial relations in the West, declining to take any action. A 
less politic Pope than he was, would have brought on a breach 
backed up as he would have been by the whole West and by 
the Emperor of the West, but Leo waited and did not wait 
in vain. 

is, however, not quite certain. It is even probable that Dioscurus did not ex- 
communicate Leo till shortly before the Council of Chalcedon. 

1 Valentinian III. writes to Theod. II. (ep. Leon. 55): “The Faith must get into 
confusion, 4 421 ard ray mpoydvmy mapadobeiouy ope/Aomev ere TH¢ mpocyxod- 
aye nubooiaceme endinety ual rio idlus etAuelacg ryv akiov TH jeanapln amoordaAm 
Tlérpm &rpwrov nai ev rots Huerepors xpdvorc Oiaduadrrey, Wa 6 waxapoararos 
tmlonoros TIS “Pwpalwy ToAEwo, & THY lepwodyyy nara mdvTwY H apyaudrys Muper ye, 
xdopav ual evmoplav exew mwepl re mlarews nai fepéwy xpivew. Flavian was right in 
appealing to him. It is a curious spectacle! Both Emperors are entirely in the 
hands of their Patriarchs, the one in the hands of Dioscurus, and the other as 
‘here in the hands of Leo. Never yet had the State been so much under priestly 


authority. The Emperors who were powerless to do anything themselves played 
the one primate against the other. 
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Theodosius II.! died on the 28th of July, 450, and the situa- 
tion was at once altered. Pulcheria who mounted the throne 
and offered her hand to Marcian, had always deplored her 
brother’s miserable misrule, and his protégés were her enemies. - 
She specially guided the ecclesiastical policy of the Govern- 
ment, while Marcian fought its enemies outside. The Court 
resolved to free itself and the State from the Alexandrian 
despot. This could not be done without the help of Rome, for— 
and this is a fact of the highest importance—the Council of 
449 had. really pacified the Church of the East. Of course 
there were some who were discontented, but they were in the 
minority. The Court could not in carrying out its new policy 
reckon on the support of any united and reliable party. It was 
only in Constantinople that it was able to make way quickly, 
for there Flavian was not yet forgotten. The Church of the 
East had enjoyed peace since August. In order that the State 
might get back its independence, this Church which had been 
pacified, had to be disturbed anew and reduced to the most 
lamentable condition. 

Marcian, whose recognition as Emperor Dioscurus had sought 
to prevent in Egypt, at once addressed a letter to Leo. He 
formally handed over to the latter the primacy with which his 
predecessor had actually invested Dioscurus, and announced 
besides his readiness to summon the Council desired by Leo. ° 
Soon after an epistle reached Leo from Pulcheria which announc- 
ed the change of view on the part of the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. He had subscribed Leo’s dogmatic letter, that sent to 
Flavian, and had condemned the erroneous doctrine of Euty- 
ches; the Emperor had also ordered the recall of the bishops 
who had been deposed by the Council, and their reinstatement 


1 He had, however, begun to shew a certain amount of hesitation during the 
last months, as is evident from the recall of Pulcheria and the banishment of his 
minister Chrysaphius. See Kriiger, op. cit. p. 56. 


2 Marcian ep. in Leon. epp. 73: ‘‘Pro reverenda et catholica religione fidei 
Christianorum tuam sanctitatem principatum in episcopatu divinee fidei possiden- 
tem sacris litteris in principio justum credimus alloquendam... omni impio errore 
sublato per celebrandam synodum te auctore maxime pax circa omnes episcopos 
fidei catholicze fiat!” It was in these terms that Marcian wrote to Leo! But he had 
in view merely an Eastern Council; see the second letter (ep. 76). 
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in office was reserved for the Council over which, if possible, 
Leo was to preside in person and which was to be held in the 
East. As a matter of fact in the capital itself, after a local 
Synod had been called, everything was already going as the 
Emperor, or rather, as the Empress, desired. The wretched 
toady, the patriarch, the creature and the betrayer of Dioscurus, 
was prepared to do everything the Court wished. In view of 
the completely changed circumstances Leo had no longer any 
wish for a Council, because a Council might always mean 
action which was dangerous for the Pope. He now took up 
the position that his letter was sufficient, that the bishops were 
individually to bind themselves to accept the doctrine set forth 
in it, and that by their return to orthodoxy and the erasure 
of the names of Dioscurus, Juvenal, etc., from the Diptychs, the 
Robber-Council would be rendered powerless for harm. He 
wished on his own initiative and apart from any Council, but 
with the assistance of his legates, to act the part of judge and 
to receive to favour or punish as impenitent each individual 
bishop; the bishop of Constantinople was to act with him in 
the matter as his mandatory. He therewith made an actual 
beginning with the business and it was now fairly on its way. 
And as a matter of fact Leo may have been naive enough to 
imagine that the solution of the dogmatic difficulty of the East 
was contained in his sorry letter, for it seems never to have 
occurred to the Pope that there could be any other Christ- 
ologies besides the “correct”? one, Doketism, and the doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata. He had no appreciation of the subtle, 
though no doubt partly incorrect formule of the Greek theo- 
logians; but he was sure of his ground, and it was with this 
feeling that the letters 82—86 were composed, in which the 
Pope sought at all costs to prevent the calling of a Council as 
being unnecessary and inopportune.’ But Marcian required 
the Council for himself and for the Eastern Church, in which, 
since the change of rulers, no one knew what he should believe, 
and in which, for the time, many bishoprics were held by two 
bishops or had no bishop at all. The Emperor had no desire 


1 The Westerns could not come, he writes, because of the distress occasioned 
by the Huns, 
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to surrender to the Pope while claiming his help. He issued 
an edict ordaining the Council to meet at Nicza in September 
451, and Leo had to acquiesce, though with a very bad grace 
(ep. 89). He arranged to send four legates and deputed to one 
of them, Bishop Paschasinus, the duty of presiding in his stead; 
for Marcian had designated Leo himself as leader of the future 
Council, and so what Dioscurus had got for himself in 449 
after a struggle, the Pope now secured without taking any 
trouble.’ Still Leo was extremely uneasy. His numerous letters 
(89—95) prove that he was afraid of “innovations contrary to 
the Nicene Creed”’, 2z.e., divergences from his doctrinal letter. 
He accordingly kept constantly counselling mildness and forgive- 
ness; whoever would only condemn Eutyches and recognise 
the Nicene Creed was to be regarded as orthodox. The con- 
troversy regarding the Faith was in no case to be renewed, 
everything was clear and finally decided. In his letter to the 
Council (93) he expressly guarded his position by hinting that 
besides the condemnation of Eutyches, that of Nestorius also in 
the year 431, must remain in force. This request was rather 
an act of self-justification than a demand; for there were very 
few in the East who were disposed to rehabilitate Nestorius, 
but then there was no actual repudiation of the “heretic” in 
the efistola dogmatica. But all this did not in fine constitute 
the Pope’s greatest anxiety. What he dreaded above all was 
the restoration of the power of the bishop whom his predeces- 
sors in alliance with the’ Alexandrians had humbled, the bishop 
of Constantinople, behind whom was Constantius’ idea of the 
State. Now, however, he was at enmity with the old ally and 
had.in fact humiliated him to the dust,” but with the downfall 
of the enemy the support he had given disappeared too. The 
Pope’s anxiety comes out in the precise instructions given to 
the legates:* ‘You may not permit the constitution set up by 

1 Still the presidency was only an honorary presidency ; even Hefele admits that “the 


official conducting of the business” was looked after by the Imperial Commissioners. 
As a matter of fact the Romish Legates were merely the first to record their vote. 


2 


2 One of the instructions given by Leo to his legates is to the effect that Dios- 
curus ought not to have a seat in the Council, but should only be heard as a 
defendant; Mansi VI, p. 580 sq. 


8 Mansi VIL., p. 443. 
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the holy Fathers (the sixth Canon of Nicaea according to the 
Roman forgery) to be violated or diminished by any rash 
action.... and if perchance some trusting to the dignity of 
their cities shall have attempted to appropriate anything for 
themselves, this you may check with befitting firmness.” (“Sanc- 
torum patrum constitutionem prolatam nulla patiamini temeritate 
violari vel imminui... ac si qui forte civitatum suarum splendore 
confisi aliquid sibi tentaverint usurpare, hoc qua dignum est con- 
stantia retundatis’’). In order to ensure the Emperor’s personal 
presence which the Roman legates insisted upon, the Council was 
at the last moment transferred to Chalcedon in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and was opened on the eighth of October, 451. 

As regards the number of those who took part in it—between 
500 and 600 and perhaps over 600—no earlier Council can 
compare with this one, which was “ politically and ecclesiastically 
one of the most important of all”,’ a memorial of the restora- 
tion of the authority of the State accomplished by Pulcheria 
and Marcian, but for this very reason a memorial of the 
enslavement of the spirit of the Eastern Church which here, in 
connection with the most important doctrinal question, surren- 
dered to the Western supreme bishop allied with the Emperor. 
We have no right at all to say that possibly the ‘authorised 
moment of truth” of the Antiochian Christology triumphed at 
Chalcedon over the dogmatic ideas of the Alexandrians and 
the monks, for the representatives of this Christology had long 
ere this succumbed to the power of the Alexandrian Confession. 
The unspeakably pitiful behaviour too of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and of the largest section of the bishops who were 
theologians in sympathy with them,—the Antiochian middle- 
party which dates from 433—proves that the members of this 
school conscious of their miserable powerlessness, had of their 
own free will long ere this renounced all attempts to influence 
the Church. The disgrace attaching to this Council consists in 


1 Ranke, Weltgesch. IV. 1, p. 324. 


9 


2 Luther, who is, speaking generally, not favourably disposed towards the Chal- 
cedonian Council, says of it (von Conciliis und Kirchen, Erl. Ed., Vol., 25, p. 351): 
“The Fourth Council of Chalcedon had 630 members, almost as many as all the 
others, and yet they were quite unequal to the Fathers at Nicaea and Constantinople.” 
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the fact that the great majority of the bishops who held the 
same views as Cyril and Dioscurus finally allowed a formula to 
be forced upon them which was that of strangers, of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
belief. Judging by the Acts of the Council we can be in no 
doubt as regards the following points:' (1) that the views of the 
great majority of the Fathers assembled at Chalcedon agreed 
neither with those of Leo nor with those of Flavian who 
represented the Antiochian middle-party, that on the contrary 
they, and above all the Illyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian bish- 
ops, wished for nothing else beyond the ratification of the 
Creeds of Nicaea and Ephesus as understood by Cyril; ° (2) that 
for this reason the formula, “out of two natures Christ is,” with 
the addition either expressed or understood, that after the Incar- 
nation the God-Logos had only one nature which had become 
flesh, alone answered to the faith of the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch Anatolius and of the majority of the bishops; (3) that 
far from Theodoret and his friends possessing the sympathy of 
the majority of the members of the Council, they had to endure 
the worst forms of abuse, being called “Jews’’, while Theodoret 
succeeded in saving his orthodoxy only by allowing his oppo- 
nents to extort from him the condemnation of Nestorius;* (4) 


1 From the Récits de Dioscore (Kriiger op. cit. 12 ff. 61—68) we gather—what 


was hitherto not known—that Dioscurus was to be won over in a friendly way 
by the Court after he had arrived at Constantinople from Alexandria, accom- 
panied by fewer bishops than he had intended to have with him, in consequence 
of an intrigue. We now know that he was conducted to a meeting of ecclesiastical 
notables and that there he also met the Emperor and Pulcheria. Every effort was 
made to get him to agree to the ep. Leonis; but he remained firm and it is said 
that by his glowing words against the two natures he for the time being again 
won over the bishops (Anatolius, Juvenal; Maximus of Antioch and others) as well 
as the Senate to his doctrine. This is very probable. The story given in Kriiger, 
p- 62, shews by what a spirit of rebellion against the State and Emperor he and 
his followers were animated. It follows from the Acts that during the first session 
of the Council of Chalcedon he was still a power. 


9 


2 Those too who held Antiochian views were undoubtedly no small number, 
namely, bishops from Syria, Asia, Pontus, and Thrace; they could accept Leo’s 
letter: but (1) they were in the minority. (2) Partly by their repudiation of 
Nestorius and partly by what they did at Ephesus in 449 they had made the 
sacrificium intellectus fidei aud were thus spiritually demoralised. Others might 
without trouble have gained all they wanted so far as they were concerned. 


3 The threatening and abusive language (“Whoever divides Christ ought to be 
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that the Imperial Commissioners directed all the proceedings 
and were resolved from the first to get the deposition of Dios- 
curus carried through at the Council, although they gave the 
Council the show of freedom; (5) that the Imperial Commis- 
sioners had been at the same time instructed to press for the 
establishment of a new doctrinal formula on the basis of Leo’s 
letter in order to bring to an end the intolerable state of things 
which had prevailed in the Church of the East owing to the 
annulling of the resolution of 449; (6) that the Roman legates 
were at one with the Commissioners in their determination to 
get the Council to decree the deposition of Dioscurus and the 
setting up of a dogmatic confession, but that they differed from 
them so far in that they wished Dioscurus to be described as 
a heretic, in other words, as a rebel against the Pope, and 
at the same time exerted themselves simply towards getting 
Leo’s ep. dogmatica accepted in the Church; (7) that Dioscurus 
had to submit to a judicial process of an extremely disgraceful 
and unjust kind, that he acquitted himself worthily, and firmly’ 
maintained his position as the successor of Athanasius, and that 
in the end he was in no sense deposed on the ground of heresy, 
nor on account of murder, but on the ground of certain 
irregularities, including contempt for the divine canon, and dis- 
obedience to the Council,' while his deceased opponent Flavian 


divided himself; dismember them, cast them out, etc.”) used at Chalcedon was not 
any milder than that used at Ephesus in 449. Theodoret condemned Nestorius at 
the eighth sitting, Mansi VII., p. 185 sq. From the time of Leo I., moreover, the 
orthodox and those whose views were more of the type of the school of Antioch, 
applied the worst term of abuse, “Jew”, to the Eutychians (Monophysites) because 
they ostensibly denied the Incarnation. 


1 Dioscurus protested that he did not assume that there was any mixing of the 
natures; and nobody was able to prove the opposite against him; see Mansi VI., 
p- 676: Asdonopog elmev’ ore cy yuo Aéyouev oUrE ToOUHY OUTE TpomHy. avdbeLa TH 
Aéyovr: ctyyuow % rpomyy 4% dvdéupacwv. On the other hand he was not refuted 
when he (p. 683) asserted: “Flavian was justly condemned because he still main- 
tained two natures after the union. I can prove from Athanasius, Gregory, and 
Cyril that after the union we ought rather to speak only of one incarnate nature 
of the Logos. I will be rejected together with the Fathers, but I am defending 
the doctrine of the Fathers, and yield on no point.” He approved of the expres- 
sion “out of two natures’’; one can readily understand how as early as the second 
session he no longer wished to appear at the Council. 
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was on the other hand rehabilitated;’ (8) that the bishops who 
had met together with him at Ephesus at first attempted to 
make out that the vote they gave there had been extorted by 
force, but that afterwards when they found they could not prove 
this they described themselves in the most dishonourable way 
as erring men who had gone wrong and begged forgiveness, 
although as a matter of fact they did not deny their faith at 
Ephesus in the year 449, but now at Chalcedon;* (9) that, 
considering the views of the faith prevailing at the time, the 
great majority of the bishops were able to comply with a new 
rule of faith even though it might be expressed in the usual 
terms, only by doing violence to their consciences, and that 
they finally deceived themselves by drawing the delusive dis- 
tinction that it was not a question of an exposition (ects) 
but of an interpretation (éuyveiz); (10) that spite of all the 
pressure put on them by the Roman legates and the commis- 
sioners, the majority under the guidance of Anatolius while ex- 
pressly emphasing the fact that Dioscurus was not deposed on 
account of heresy—Anatolius had always in his heart agreed 
with the views of Dioscurus—further attempted to set up a 
doctrinal formula in which the distinction between the two 
natures was made one zz thought only, and which made it pos- 
sible to speak of one nature after the Incarnation, * and that 
three statements particularly, in the third and fourth chapters 
of Leo’s letter to Flavian, (see above) appeared to the bishops 


1 In connection with this affair Juvenal and the Palestinian bishops changed 
their opinion in the most disgraceful fashion. 


2 Some of them had agreed with Flavian in 448, with Dioscurus in 449, and 
now they agreed with the Council! Even the Imperial Commissioners blamed the 
bishops for the contradiction in which they entangled themselves when they gave 
out that their vote of the year 449 had been purely extorted from them; see 
Mansi VI., p. 637 fin. It has to be noted, moreover, that throughout the proceedings 
it was much more—in fact it was almost exclusively—a question of persons, of 
their standing, or of the right or wrong of their condemnation, and therefore as to 
Nestorius, Cyril, Flavian, Eutyches, Theodoret, Dioscurus, Leo, than a question of 
the actual matter in hand. In the first place everyone took care not to touch the 
real point or to have anything to do with constructing formule, and in the second 
place the personal question was with most of them the main thing. 


3 See the proceedings in Mansi VII, p. 97 sq. 
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to be intolerably Nestorian;' (11) that the bishops abandoned 
their proposed formula only after the most violent threats on 
the part of the Emperor, among which too was a threat to 
transfer the Council to Italy, and that they outwardly recon- 
ciled themselves to the statements of Leo with which they had 
found fault by deluding themselves with the false idea that 
Cyril said very much what Leo said and that both were in agree- 
ment; (12) that the new doctrinal formula” would nevertheless 
not have been carried through if it had not finally been estab- 
lished under severe pressure at a secret commission, and that 
this formula is so far lacking in veracity in that it is intended to 
contain the genuine doctrine of Cyril and recognises the resolu- 
tion of the Cyrillian Council of 431, while it gives it the go-bye 
in so far as it sets aside the unity and union of the xatures. 

The imperial-papal formula was proclaimed and adopted at 
the fifth sitting.* It first of all confirms the decision of Nicza, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, it then explains that the Creed 
which had been handed down is sufficient in itself, but that on 
account of the teachers of false doctrine who on the one hand 
reject the designation deor¢xog and on the other wish to introduce 
the idea of a confusion (Jy yuois) and mixing (xpzo1c) of the 
natures, “and absurdly fabricate only ove nature for the flesh 
and the Godhead,’’* and consider the divine nature of the only- 
begotten to be capable of suffering, the Council has adopted 
both the letters of Cyril to Nestorius’ and the Easterns, as 


1 The expression so frequently used by the Westerns, God has assumed “a 
man”’, was also found fault with, but not officially. 

2 The formula was probably already drawn up when the Chalcedonian Council 
began; that commission cannot have got it ready in the short time it had; it even 
appears to follow from what is said in the Récits de Dioscore that it had already 
been laid before the Court previous to the meeting of the Council. 

3 See Mansi VIL. p. 107 sq. 

_4 Rarely had any one to my knowledge expressed himself in this way after 
Apollinaris (“fav elvar rig oapndg xual rig Oedryrog pvcrv), but the Bishops had 
first to distort the faith which they themselves had avowed and which they now 
nevertheless rejected, in order to turn it into a heresy. The “Eranistes” of 
Theodoret, however, attacks those who “make the divinity and humanity into one 
nature.” 

5 The Anathemas of Cyril are also implicitly to be understood as included 
in these; see Loofs, op. cit. p..50 f. 
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well as the letter of Leo. It is therefore directed both against 
those who break up the mystery of the Incarnation into two 
sons, and also against those who consider the Godhead of the 
only-begotten to be capable of suffering, who imagine a min- 
gling and a fusion and declare the human substance of Christ 
to be a heavenly substance: “those who on the one hand 
assert two natures in the Lord before the union and those on 
the other hand who imagine one after the union, be anathema.” 
(xoet tobe Svo wey mpd Tio Evdcewg Duceg Tov xuplou mubsvovTac, 
ploy S& pete THY Evwow advamraTrovTas, avabewarice). (This was 
the sacrifice of the thought of Faith.) ‘Following therefore the 
holy Fathers, we all agree in teaching plainly that it is neces- 
sary to confess one and the same Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
perfect alike in His divinity and perfect in his humanity, alike 
truly God and truly man,” (‘Exowevor tolvoy Toig ayiog marpacw 
eva nol Toy adrov duoroyvely vidy Tov xupioy yucv I. Xp. cupPavas 
AMWaUVTEG EXdISLTKOMLEV, TéAEloy Toy aUTov év beoryT! wal TEAEIOY TOY 
avrov év dvdowardtyti, Osby aaybGs nol avbowmov aaybacg Tov avrdy). 
This is further developed in detail, then we have: ‘We 
acknowledge one and the same Christ in two natures unconfus- 
edly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; nowhere is the 
difference of the natures annulled because of the union, but on 
the contrary the property of each of the two natures is pre- 
served; each nature coming together into one person and one 
hypostasis, not divided or separated into two persons, but one 
and the same Son and only-begotten, God-Logos.” (éva zat 
Tov auroy Xpistov... é&v dvo Ducecw' aovyyutws, aTpémTuc, Aoiai- 
pit ag, aywplatwg yuwplComev ovdauod tio Thy Duoswy SiaDopiec 
avypyuéuys di THY evwow, cwlomévyg DE BaAAOV THE idIOTYTOS Exa- 
répeg Gucews. nal sig &y mpdowrov va) wliav sSmadoracw cuvToE- 
movoys, ox sig dU0 mpdcwmra jrepiCdomevoy % dialpovjmevov, AAAX eva 

1 It is here that the difficulty occurs which has been so much discussed, namely, 
that the Greek text gives é@% d¥0 dvcewv and the Latin “in duabus naturis”. Judg- 
ing from all that preceded this, one cannot but hold that Tillemont, Walch, Giese- 
ler, Neander, Hefele and others are right (as against Baur and Dorner) and look 
for the original reading in the latter phrase. The form in which we have the 
Greek text is of course not a mere error, but is an ancient falsification. In the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century the falsification of acts was an im- 
portant weapon for the defence of what was sacred. 
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zal Tov wuTdy vidy xed movoyevy, Oedv Adyov.). The decree appeals 
in support of these statements to the Old Testament, to Jesus 
Christ Himself, and—to the Nicene Creed; at the close it is 
said that no one is to accept or teach any other creed, that 
on the contrary only this form of belief is to be handed 
down in connection with the instruction of Jews, heathen, and 
heretics. 

The Emperor had now got what he wished. He had shewn 
that he ruled the Church, and he had got a formula according 
to which he was able henceforth to decide what was orthodox 
and what was heretical.’ An end was put to the uncertain 
state of things which permitted everyone to appeal to the 318 
bishops and in doing this to think whatever he liked. In the- 
full consciousness of his triumph Marcian appeared in person 
along with Pulcheria at the sitting immediately following (6), 
and addressed the Council, making express reference to Con- 
stantine. He was greeted with acclamations from the whole 
Council: ‘“‘We all so believe; we are all orthodox; this Faith 
has saved the world; hail to Marcian, the new Constantine, the 
new Paul, the new David! You are the peace of the world; 
Pulcheria is the new Helena!’ But the Pope too had got 
what he wanted, if not everything. His letter had not been 


1 This prospect was indeed a delusive one; for since the Council had expressly 
appealed both to Cyril and to Leo, its decree could be interpreted according to 
the views either of the one or of the other, and consequently the old trouble was 
really there again. The three decrees of February 7th, March 13th, and July 28th, 
452, (Mansi VII., pp. 476, 477, 501) are a proof of the energy and vigour with 
which the Emperor purposed to enforce the Chalcedonian Creed. According to 
the first of these all controversy was to cease, nobody was to dispute publicly 
regarding the faith. Whoever does this is looking in broad daylight for a false 
light, commits an act of sacrilege, insults the holy Council and betrays the secret 
to the Jews and the heathen. He must accordingly expect severe punishment, 
which has been already fixed and which will be of different degrees for the sepa- 
rate classes of the community. According to the third edict Eutychians and Apolli- 
narians are forbidden to have pastors; those who contravene this order are to be 
punished with confiscation of their goods and exile. The right of assemblage, 
the right of building churches, and of being together in monasteries, is withdrawn 
from them. Their property is to go to the Exchequer. So too they are deprived 
of the power of inheriting anything and of bequeathing anything. Eutychian 
monks are to be treated as Manicheans, are to be driven from their “stalls” and 
removed from the soil of the Empire. Eutychian writings are to be burned, etc. 
Eutyches and Dioscurus themselves must go into exile. 
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given straight off the place of a doctrinal ordinance, but the 
Conciliar-decree had proceeded from this letter; his dogmatic 
teaching was acknowledged, and in his address to the Council 
Marcian had given expression to this fact. The truth is that 
without the help of the Papal legates Marcian could not have 
effected anything. But the Church of the East had been deprived 
of its faith.' The fwoig Quomy, the natural union, was not 
mentioned; no one could any longer unhesitatingly teach that 
the God-Logos had taken up the human nature into the unity 
of his unique substance and made it the perfect organ of 
His deity. The construction of a Christology based on the 
God-Logos was severely shaken; the ‘“‘two hypostases (duo 
UmosTaceis) were not expressly condemned. In the ‘coming 
together” (suvrpéyev) each nature continues to exist in its own 
mode of being; the divinity has not absorbed the humanity 
nor has the humanity been exalted to the height of the divinity, 
but the human and divine natures are simply united in the 
person of the Redeemer, and therefore only mediately and in an 
individual (individuum). No pious Greek who had had Athana- 
sius and Cyril for his teachers could acknowledge that to be 
“the right mean”; it was not even a formula of compromise 
like that of the year 433; it was the abandonment of the work 
of developing the Christological formula strictly in accordance 
with soteriology. The latter itself now became uncertain. If 
humanity was not deified in Christ, but if in His case His 
humanity was merely united with the divinity by the prosopon 
or person, then what effect can a union such as that have for 
us? That formula can only be of advantage either to the 
detested ‘“‘moralism” of the Antiochians, or to mysticism, which 
bases its hope of redemption on the idea that the God-Logos 
continually unites Himself anew with each individual soul so as 
to form a union. The four bald negative terms (écvy yuTwe etc.,) 
which are supposed to express the whole truth, are in the view 
of the classical theologians amongst the Greeks, profoundly 


1 In respect of its relation to the orthodox faith and of the fact that it owed 
its origin to the Emperor, the Chalcedonian Creed may be compared with the 
decrees of the last Councils of Constantius, It is true that orthodoxy afterwards 
found it easier to reconcile itself to the two natures than to the “likeness”, Still 
perhaps it might have come to terms with the latter also. 
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irreligious. They are wanting in warm, concrete substance; of 
the bridge which his faith is to ‘the believer, the bridge from 
earth to heaven, they make a line which is finer than the hair 
upon which the adherents of Islam one day hope to enter 
Paradise. One may indeed say that the Chalcedonian Creed 
preserved for the East the minimum of historical conception 
which the Church still possessed regarding the person of Christ, 
by cutting short the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
which threatened completely to destroy the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. But the Fathers who accepted the Creed did not think 
of that. They in fact accepted it under compulsion, and if they 
had thought of this, the price which they paid would have been 
too dear; for a theology which, in what is for it the most im- 
portant of all questions, has recourse to mere negatives, is self- 
condemned. Nor is it of any use to point to the fact that the 
Council merely gave the mystery a definite standing and thereby 
furthered the interests of the Greek Church and the Greek 
theology. The true mystery on the contrary was contained in 
the substantial union of the two natures themselves. It was 
seriously damaged by being banished from its place here, and 
when in place of it the conception of the union, a conception 
which was supposed at the same time to involve a state of 
separation, was raised to the position of the secret of faith. 
The real mystery was thus shoved aside by a pseudo-mystery 
which in truth no longer permitted theology to advance to the 
thought of the actual and perfect union. Monophysitism which 
holds to the statement that, without prejudice to the homo- 
ousia of the body of Christ with our body, the God-Logos 
made this body His own body and for this reason took it up 
into the unity of His substance, is without doubt the legitimate 
heir of the theology of Athanasius and the fitting expression 
of Greek Christianity.’ The proposition, however, which was 


1 We can only adduce one consideration here, namely, that it was essential to 
this Christianity which had the New Testament beside it, that it should never, just 
because of this, develop in a logical way as a mystical doctrine of redemption. 
Understood in this sense no objection can be taken to the’ statement that the logical 
development of the monophysite faith even in its least extravagant form, was bound 
‘to come into conflict with certain elements of the ecclesiastical tradition, or with 
certain New Testament passages which could not be given up. 
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now to pass for orthodox, ‘each nature in communion with the 
other does what is proper to it,’’ (agit utraque forma cum alte- 
rius communione, quod proprium est) actually makes two sub- 
jects out of one and betokens a lapse from the ancient faith, 
That the view we have here expressed is correct is attested by 
the previous history of the formula of the two natures and the 
one person. Up to this time scarcely anything had been known 
in the East of a “nature without hypostasis” (QDucis dvurdcrartos), 
although the Antiochians had distinguished between Quis and 
mposwmov. It is attested further by the melancholy proceedings 
at the Council itself, and, as will be shewn, it is attested above 
all by the history which follows. A formula was now introduced 
which could ultimately be traced to a legal source and which 
for that reason could be transformed into a philosophical-theo- 
logical formula only by a scholastic. 

At Chalcedon only a part of the deputation of monks who 
had approached the Council with the prayer that the ancient 
faith might not suffer harm, and also the majority of the Egyp- 
tian monks, remained firm.' We cannot say, however, whether 
the action of the latter was an instance of the courage of faith. 
Their request that the Council should not compel them to 
accept the formula since in this case they would be killed after 
their return to Egypt, their despairing cry, ‘‘ We shall be killed, 
if we subscribe Leo’s epistle; we would rather be put to death 
here by you than there; have pity on us: we would rather die 
at the hands of the Emperor and at your hands than at home,” 
proves that they were still more afraid of Coptic fanaticism 
than of the Emperor’s police. They were allowed to postpone 
their subscription till a new bishop should be appointed to 
Alexandria, since they had explained that without a new bishop 
they could do nothing. They were not, however, to stir from 
Constantinople till then. 

The Council was to be a Council of peace after the downfall 
of Dioscurus. All were pardoned, even Ibas himself, and on 
the other hand, the traitorous associates of Dioscurus at whose 
head stood Juvenal of Jerusalem. All were restored to their 
bishoprics so far as that was at all feasible. A series of Canons 

1 See the proceedings of the fourth sitting. 
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was then issued dealing with the regulation of ecclesiastical 
matters. The seventeenth Canon asserted in a blunt fashion 
what was a fundamental Byzantine principle: “let the arrange- 
ment also of the ecclesiastical districts follow that of the civil 
and state places.” (roig woaitimois nat dypocioig Témog nal THY 
éxxayoinatinay moapoimiay 4 T&EIG dxorovdcirw). The twenty-eighth, 
under cover of an appeal to the third Canon!’ of 381, struck a 
blow at Rome by ordaining that the patriarch of Constantinople 
was to enjoy similar privileges to those possessed by the bishop 
of Rome, was to be second to him in rank, and. was to get an 
enormous extension of his diocese—namely, over Pontus, Asia, 
and Thrace. The proceedings in connection with this matter 
do not belong to the history of dogma, although Leo combat- 
ed the resolution with dogmatic arguments drawn from tradition. 
The Roman legates, we may note, entered their protest. The 
Emperor once more created for himself a patriarch prim ordz- 
nis, after that the patriarch of Alexandria had had to be over- 
thrown, and it was the bishop of his own capital whom he put 
alongside of the Roman bishop. The Council had to ask the 
_ Pope to confirm the twenty-eighth Canon by way of return, as 
it was openly put, for the acknowledgment of his dogmatic 
letter in the East.* But the Pope remained firm; his letters 
104—107 prove that he had no intention of surrendering the 
grand success he had secured just in the East. A primacy of 
the East in Constantinople was the greatest possible danger, 
and for this reason Leo at once again took up the cause of 
the chairs of Alexandria and Antioch. In fact he now even 
shewed some hesitation in giving his approval of the resolutions of 
the great Councils generally, so that the Monophysites came to be 


1 The Romans before this had no official knowledge whatever of this Canon, 
and zz praxi it had not been entirely enforced, even in the Fast itself, as the 
Robber-Synod shews. 


2 Leo, ep. 98. The letter is full of flattery of the Pope; see c.I. It follows too from 
the formally very submissive epistle of Anatolius to Leo (ep. 101) that an attempt had 
been made to induce Leo by flattery to acknowledge the 28th Canon. We gather 
from Marcian’s epistle to Leo (ep. 100) that the Emperor considered that Canon 
as the most important ordinance of the Council together with the doctrinal decision. 
For details see Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 87 ff., where the Canons 9 and 17 are 
discussed. 
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under the pleasing delusion that he was inclined to side with 
them. (!)' He soon entirely broke with Anatolius and entered 
into negotiations with the new bishop of Alexandria (ep. 129) 
and with the bishop of Antioch (ep. 119) whose position in 
their patriarchates he sought to strengthen, and whom he begged 
to send him more frequently information regarding their affairs 
that he might beable to render them assistance. Soon, how- 
ever, the Constantinopolitan bishop Anatolius found himself in 
such a difficult position owing to the new dogmatic controver- 
sies, that he preferred to shelve the Canon complained of and 
once more to seek the friendship of Leo which he did indeed 
secure. 


§ 3. Zhe Monophysite Controversies and the Fifth Council. * 7 


1. The severest condemnation of the Chalcedonian Creed as 
decree wrung from the Eastern Churches, is to be found in 
the history of the next 68 years. These years are not only 
marked by the most frightful revolts on the part of the populace 
and the monks, particularly in Egypt, Palestine, and a part of 
Syria, but also by the attempts of the Emperors to get rid of 
the decree which had been issued with a definite end in view, 
and which was a source of difficulty and threatened the security 


1 See ep. 110; the approval followed in ep. 114, with certain reservations be- 
cause of Canon 28; see ep. I115—I17. 


5) 


2 The enormous and varied documentary material is given only in part in 
Mansi VII—IX. The Pope’s letters are in Thiel, 1867. Much new in Mai’s Script. 
Vet. Nova Coll.; Joh. of Ephesus (Monophysite) hist. eccl., German translation by 
Schénfelder, 1862, something different in Land, Anecd. Syr. Information regarding 
further sources in Moller, Monophysiten (R.-Encykl. X.) and Loofs, Leontius, 1887, 
(Texte u. Unters. III], 1, 2), Accounts by Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schréckh, 
Hefele, Dorner, Baur, cf. the articles on the subject by Moller, Gass, and Hauck in 
the R.-Encykl.: in the same place the special literature in connection with the Theo- 
paschitian, Tritheistic, and Origenist controversies and that of the Three Chapters. 
The special investigations, however, which had been carried on up till the beginning 
of the 18th century have rarely been resumed in recent times, but see Gieseler, 
Comment., qua Monophys. opin. illustr., 2 parts, 1835, 1838; Kriiger, Monophys. 
Streitigkeiten, 1884 and Loofs, op. cit.; Kleyn, Bijdrage tot de Kerkgeschiedenis 
van het Oosten gedurende de zesde Eeuw, 1891 (from the chronicle of Dionysius 
of Tellmahre, who made extracts from the Church History of John of Ephesus. 
Kleyn gives the portions referring to the 6th century; they are identical with the 
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of the Empire.’ They were all the more under the necessity 
of making these attempts, that in the East energetic theologians 
who could defend the Chalcedonian Creed were entirely lacking. 
At this period it maintained its position only by means of the 
great importance given to it by the imposing Council, by the 
majority of the clergy in the capital, and by the Roman bishop. 
These were strong forces; but the strength of the opposition 
to it, which was supported by the increasing aversion to the 
Byzantine Emperor and his Patriarch, by national aspirations 
and personal antipathies,* was also great. In addition to this 
the pious-minded felt as much aggrieved by the fact that a new 
formula had been introduced at all as by what was in the 
formula itself.* The Encyclical letter (éyxuxasov) of the usurper 


second and third parts of John’s Church History. Kleyn has published for the 
first time the sections for the years 481561 [in Dutch]; they are of great import- 
-ance for the history of Monophysitism, its spread, and the persecution it underwent). 


1 Leo I., Marcian’s successor, had already made a beginning with this, though 
he proceeded cautiously; see Leon. papz ep. 145—158, 160—165, 169—173. One 
can see here what trouble it cost the Pope to maintain the Chalcedonian Creed. 
The opposition parties made the strongest efforts to prove that the Chalcedonian 
‘Creed was Nestorian. Of the memorial of Timotheus Aelurus (Heruler? hardly) 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Gennadius says (de vir. inl. 73): ‘‘librum 
valde suasorium, quem pravo sensu patrum testimoniis in tantum roborare conatus 
est. ut ad decipiendum imperatorem et suam hzresim constituendam pzne Leonem, 
urbis Rome pontificem, et Chalcedonensem synodum ac totos occidentales episcopos 
illorum adminiculo Nestorianos ostenderet.” The fact that the Emperor Leo called 
for an expression of opinion regarding the Chalcedonian Creed, was a step towards 
getting rid of it. 

2 Monasticism which was hostile to the State, the aspirations after independ- 
ence on the part of the Egyptians, and jealousy of the influence of the Byzantine 
Patriarch, all played a part behind Monophysitism. This feeling of jealousy was 
shared sby the Roman bishop who, however, felt himself under the necessity 
primarily of guarding the dogmatic formula. 

3 See the opinion of a Pamphylian Council supplied to the Emperor, printed 
in Mansi VII. p. 573—576. We can see from this that not only was the new 
definition which went beyond the. Nicene Creed felt to be objectionable by the 
bishops, but that they disapprove too of the distinction of nature and person, 
prefer to speak with Cyril of one nature and wish to make the Chalcedonian 
Creed authoritative only in connection with controversies as being a formula which 
originated in and was rendered necessary by controversy, but not for the instruc- 
tion of ordinary Christians. The Armenian Church has kept to this position; it 
is not Monophysite, but Cyrillian; see Arsak Ter Mikelian, Die Armenische Kirche 
in ihren Beziehungen zur Byzantischen vom. 4—13 Jahrh., Leipzig 1892, cf. 
Karapet, Die Paulikianer, (Leipzig 1893) p. 54 ff. 
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Basilikus (476) which abrogated the Chalcedonian Creed and 
‘decided in favour of Monophysitism, had certainly only a passing 
importance.' But state-policy was successful in uniting a section 
of the Chalcedonians and Monophysites by means of a Henoti- 
con (482), which, when issued as an imperial edict by Zeno, 
virtually annulled the decree of 451.° The result was that soon 
instead of two parties there were three; for not only did the 
strict Monophysites renounce their allegiance to the Alexandrian 
patriarch Peter Mongus who had concluded a union with his Con- 
stantinopolitan colleague Acacius, but the Roman bishop too, Felix 
Il., (see the epp.) rejected the Henoticon and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication on Acacius. Old and New Rome, which 
were already separated by political circumstances, now came to 
be divided ecclesiastically, and this schism lasted from 484 to 
519. Since the Henoticon soon shewed itself to be ineffective, 
it would have been brought to an end sooner if Rome had not 
insisted on the condemnation of Acacius by his successors. 
The Monophysites soon came forward again openly rejecting 
the Chalcedonian Creed, and those in the Eastern Empire who 
adhered to it, and also the Henotics, had at first difficulty in 
preventing the new Emperor Anastasius from formally doing 

1 Basilikus had the ep. Leon. ad Flav. and the Chalcedonian Creed condemned. 
About 500 bishops of the South and West actually subscribed it, but not Acacius; 
see Euagr. h. e. II]. 4. The decree takes its stand upon the Nicene Creed and 


the two following Councils, but orders the Chalcedonian canons to be burned. 
Basilikus afterwards withdrew it (Euagr. III. 7), see also the epp. Simplicii papz. 


2 The Henotikon (Euagr. III. 14) declares in the first part that the sole authori- 
tative creed is the Nicene-Constantinopolitan, and excludes all the other cvjzGoax 
or 4044a7Te; it then expressly condemns Nestorius and Eutyches while accepting 
the anathemas of Cyril. Then, however, there further follows a full Christologi- 
cal Confession in which the following statements are specially worthy of note: 
OmoAoyoujzey Tov jeovoyevy Tov Oeod vidv... Eva ruyydvery xual ov dvo> Evdc yup 
elvar dapiv re re batwara nai re mwiby korep Exovelwo vméuewe capui... # 
ckpumors ex rig beordxov mpocbyxyy viot ov memolyxe. jeeuévyxe yap Tprec 4 Tplke 
nal cupnwbévros rot Evdg Tio Tpiédog Meo Adyou... wdvra dE tov Erepdv re hpowy- 
cavre % Dpovotvra, ¥ viv ¥ mwmore % Ev Kaayyodu: } ole O4more cuvddm avabe- 
ariGouev. An appeal on behalf of union is then made to the Egyptians to 
whom the epistle is addressed. Its dogmatic substance is not orthodox; the in- 
sincere way, however, in which the Council of Chalcedon is not condemned, but 
ignored, shews that there was a desire to tolerate Monophysitism. ‘The Emperor 
indeed cannot be blamed for issuing the edict; in doing this he simply did his 
duty. But Petrus Mongus played a double game, and so too did Acacius. 
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away with the unfortunate decree.' The confusion was now 
greater than it had ever been. People who used one and the 
same Christological formula were often further apart and more 
bitter against one another than were those who were separated by 
the wording of the formule. If the Emperor had not been a cap- 
able ruler, things in the Empire would have got out of joint. He 
was meanwhile always approaching nearer to Monophysitism with 
which he was personally in sympathy, and on the side of which 
stood not only the more fanatical, but also the more capable 
theologians, such as Philoxenus of Mabug, and Severus. In Syria 
and Palestine the Monophysite cause already triumphed amid 
terrors of all sorts; but the capital, Constantinople, and Thrace, 
with the true instinct of self-preservation held to the Chalce- 
donian Creed against the Emperor, the patron of heretics, and 
Vitalian,* a fierce general, a semi-barbarian, and rebel who was 
yet the forerunner of Justinian who taught him politics, made 
common cause with the Chalcedonians against his monarch. 
The Emperor had to submit to the powerful general; but it 
was not possible, even by making all sorts of concessions in 
regard to the dogmatic question, to get Rome, which put for- 
ward exorbitant claims, to agree to a policy of oblivion in 
reference to Acacius. Anastasius did not come to any agree- 
ment with the Pope Hormisdas. But what he did not succeed 
in doing was successfully accomplished by his successor Justin, 
or rather by the nephew and director of the new Emperor 
Justin, Justinian, in conjunction with Vitalian. They saw that 
for the re-establishment of the authority of the Emperor and 
the state in the Empire, the re-establishment of the Chalcedonian 
Creed and of the league with Rome, was indispensable. After 
that the authority of the four Councils had been once more 
solemnly recognised in Constantinople, everywhere throughout 
the Empire the orthodox raised their heads. Hormisdas did 
not himself appear in the capital; but his legates succeeded in 
getting almost everything he had asked. Again did the Roman 
bishop,, like Leo before him, help the Byzantine State to gain 


1 See Rose, Kaiser Anastasius I., Halle, 1882. 


9 


2 On the importance of the part played by Vitalian, see Loofs, p. 243 ff, 
and in addition Joh. Antioch. in Miiller, Fragm. hist. gr. V., p. 32 sq. 
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the victory over the ecclesiastical movements. Orthodoxy was 
again restored and the names of the authors and defenders of 
the Henotikon, from Acacius and Zeno downwards were erased 
from the sacred books (519). The purification of Syria and its 
chair from the monophysite heresy meanwhile created some 
difficulty. The attempt to get the more determined Monophy- 
sites out of the way was, it is true, successful, but as soon -it 
became a question as to who were to be their successors, it at 
once became evident again that the Chalcedonian Creed was. 
understood™in a different way in Rome and in the East respec- 
tively, and that the East had not got rid of the suspicion of Nes- 
torianism so far as Rome was concerned. 

This difference emerged in a very characteristic form in the 
so-called Theopaschitian controversy.' | The formule, “Ged has 
suffered’’, “God was crucified”, were time-honoured forms? of 
speech in the Church and had never been quite forgotten. But 
after there had been so much speculation regarding the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, these formulz came to be discussed too. 
Still, even after the formation of the Chalcedonian Creed, it 
seemed to be impossible to disapprove of them; for if Mary 
was to be called deordxoz this meant that they were approved 
of. Nevertheless opposition soon shewed itself when the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, Petrus Fullo, with the approval of 
his co-religionists, formulated the Trishagion as follows: Holy 
God, Holy the mighty one, Holy the immortal one who was 
crucified for us: 10g 6 O&dc, dies ioyupdc, &yi0g Abavuros, 6 
ataupwbeig of” yuzco. The Emperor approved of this innovation 
which, however, at once met with opposition in Antioch itself, 
and which cost one of those who had to-do with it his life. 
In the capital a controversy broke out when some Scythian 
monks, whose soundness in the faith was unimpeachable, defended 
the orthodoxy of the formula, ‘one of the Trinity was crucified 
—suffered in the flesh” (“unum de trinitate, esse crucifixum— 
passum carne’’), about the year 518. The legates of Pope 
Hormisdas, bearing in mind Leo’s doctrinal letter, opposed it 
as being incompatible with the Catholic Faith! ‘The Pope him- 


1 See Hauck in the Realencyklop. Vol. XV. p. 534 ff. 
2) See) Vol mic mpaero7. 
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self was now concerned in the matter. A decision was neces- 
sarily urgently desired—on the part of the Emperor too; for the 
relations had become so strained that any sudden movement 
might throw the whole Church into confusion. Hormisdas 
hesitated about giving an answer; he neither wished to disavow 
his legates nor too openly to reject the formule. The decision 
which he finally gave in a letter to the Emperor Justin (521), 
was to the effect that everything was already decided, without, 
however, saying what was to be regarded as authoritative. This 
declaration which shewed his perplexity roused just indignation 
not only in Constantinople but also in North Africa. Justinian, 
who at first did not approve of the formula,—so long, that is, 
as he still followed in the wake of Vitalian,— afterwards held 
to it all the more strongly, the more he urged the strictly 
Cyrillian interpretation of the Chalcedonian Creed. When he 
had the power he got the Popes too to acknowledge it, had the 
faithful but impolitic partisans of Rome, the Akoimetan monks 
in Constantinople, excommunicated, and finally got the formula 
sanctioned at the Fifth Ecumenical Council, that our Lord who 
was crucified in the flesh, Jesus Christ, was one of the Trinity.’ 

It is apparently necessary to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the attempt of the Monophysites to give an extension to 
the Trishagion in a Theopaschitian sense, and the assertion of 
the Scythian monks that the doctrinal formula: ‘One of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh”’, was orthodox. That attempt was 
rejected because it involved an innovation in worship and 
because it could be interpreted in a Sabellian sense. Orthodoxy 
putting this meaning on it, gave the name “ Theopaschitian ” 
a permanent place in its collection as a heretical name. On 
the other hand it was, to begin with, purely owing to Roman 
obstinacy that the formula proposed by the Scythians, and 
which, moreover, rather justifies than adopts the monophysite 
formula, was objected to. But it has been recently very justly 
remarked * that the cause of the offence which the formula gave, 


1 See on the controversy Marcellinus, Euagr. Theophanes, Victor Tun., The 
Letters of Hormisdas, Mansi VIII. c, IX. Noris, Hist. Pelag. Disser. I. 1702. 
On the Scythian Monks, see Loofs, pp. 229—261. 

2 See Loofs, op. cit., pp. 53, 231 f., 248 ff., whose splendid investigations have 
been made use of in what follows. 
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even to some of the Chalcedonians, is not to be looked for 
within the Christological, but on the contrary within the Trini- 
tarian, domain. This brings us to a complete change which 
took place in the theology of that period and which claims the 
most serious attention. 

Attention has been already drawn to the fact, (Vol. III., p. 154 
and above p. 126) that in the course of the transition from the fifth 
to the sixth century Aristotelianism once more became the fashion 
in science. This revolution helped to bring about the naturalisa- 
tion of the Chalcedonian Creed in the Church, or what amounts 
to the same thing, contributed towards reconciling Greek reli- 
gious feeling to it. While up to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury orthodoxy was without any theologians, we come across 
a man in the first half of the century who both as theologian 
and student of dogma was as able as he was prolific, and in 
the case of whom one feels that while he believes and thinks 
as Cyril believed and thought, his determined defence of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was nevertheless not in any way forced 
out of him—Leontius of Byzantium (c. 485—543).' When, how- 
ever, we try to find out by what means he, as a theologian of 
the school of Cyril, succeeded in accommodating himself to the 
Chalcedonian Creed, it becomes clear that he was helped to 
this by the Aristotelian conceptual distinctions, and therefore 
by scholasticism. Leontius was the first scholastic.? While, 
owing to his faith, he stood in an intimate relation to Greek 
religious feeling, the Chalcedonian formula presented itself to 
him as an inviolable doctrine promulgated by the Church. But 


1 Loofs was the first to throw light on his works, his personality, and his 
history. 

* This description is to be taken with the qualification that in his theological 
thinking he still shewed a certain freedom. While the proofs alleged by Loofs 
in favour of the view that the “Origenist” Leontius is identical with the Byzan- 
tine (pp. 274—297) are indeed not absolutely decisive, though to my mind they are 
convincing, one can see that Leontius held the great master in veneration without 
following him in his doubtful statements. But nothing is more characteristic of 
the period upon which the Church had now entered than the fact that even this 
academic veneration for Origen was no longer tolerated. Leontius was described 
as “Origenist” and Loofs’ conjecture is quite correct (p. 296) that Joh. Damas- 
cenus, thatyin a certain sense the Eastern Church itself, consigned this theologian 
of theirs to oblivion because he was still too liberal. 
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while he unweariedly defended it against Nestorians, A pollinari- 
ans, and Severians, dogmatic and religious considerations were 
put entirely into the background; their place was taken by 
an exposition of doctrine based on philosophical conceptions. ! 
He treated of substance, genus, species, individual being, ot 
the attributes which constitute the substance, of inseparable 
accidents and of separable accidents. It was on the result of 
these discussions that the conceptions of the natures and the 
hypostasis in Christ were based; the Aristotelian deuréga odcia, 
or second substance, was given a place of prominence, and 
thus the Chalcedonian Creed was justified. All the Aristotelian 
splitting of conceptions did not, it is true, cover the most cru- 
cial point of all—namely, the exposition of the unity. Here, 
however, Leontius had recourse. to the idea of the Enhypos- 
tasis of the human nature; thus proving in the clearest way 
that he wished to keep the Chalcedonian definition on the lines 
laid down by Apollinaris and Cyril and not on those laid down 
in Leo’s doctrinal letter.* In the whole way in which Leontius 


1 See Loofs, p. 60: “It is neither exegetical, nor religious arguments which are 
given a foremost place, but philosophical, and the philosophical theory upon which 
the arguments of our author rest, has a decidedly Aristotelian and not a Platonic 
origin. Our author is a forerunner of John of Damascus.” 

2 See the explanations given by Loofs of the apparatus of conceptions used by 
Leontius, p. 60—74. The entire distinction between the Western conception and 
that which combines the views of Cyril and Leontius is to be found in scientific 
form in the statement of Leontius: ot ¢or: bvoig avumdorarog... avumdcraros 
iv oty dvs, rouréctiv ovcia, ovx &» ely moré. The Western legal fiction of a 
distinction between person and nature is here pitched aside. I do not enter into 
further detail regarding the theology of Leontius because in an outline of the 
History of Dogma it must suffice to ascertain its tendency and methods. Anything 
further belongs to the history of theology. 

3 The expedient of the enhypostasis was adopted in order to meet (ihe objection 
urged by the Monophysite Severus against the Chalcedonian Creed and Leo’s 
doctrine, that two energies necessarily lead to two hypostases. Leontius, following 
up a hint of Cyril herewith shews that if the relative standards of criticism are 
once abandoned, all Greeks who start from the doctrine of redemption, must be 
Apollinarians in disguise. Leontius was the first who definitely maintained that 
the human nature of Christ is not @vuréerarig nor on the other hand an indepen- 
dent irécracic, but that it has its vrorri#vas ev rH Adym. Leontius refers to the 
mode’ of the existence of the rosdryres ovoiwderg in the ousia. The comparison 
is naturally defective since these ro:éryre¢ do not in themselves constitute a dda. 
In fact all comparisons are defective. Neither Plato nor Aristotle is responsible 
for this philosophy. A pious Apollinarian monk would probably have been able 
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transferred the Nestorian-Monophysite controversy into the region 
of Philosophy, we may accordingly see a momentous revolution. 
This much, however, is certain, that his violent weraPacic cig 
AKO yvévog was the condition of the gradual reconciliation of the 
East with the Chalcedonian Creed’ and that in intrinsic im- 
portance it may be classed along with the method of counting 
up authorities. Only in this way was it possible for Leontius to 
accept the formula as authoritative, and, spite of the dry form 
in which it was put, to regard it with respect from the religious 
point. of view and at the same time to see in it an inexhaust- 
ible subject for the display of dialectical skill. It is undeni- 
able that Chalcedonian orthodoxy was first firmly established in 
the East in the age of Justinian, that is to say, inner agree- 
ment with the Chalcedonian. Creed was then first secured to 
any large extent, and this without abandoning Cyril’s religious 
theology, but on the contrary while emphasising it and giving 
it the preference.” If this is so then the only possible expla- 
nation of these facts is that supplied by the entrance of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism into the Church. The Chalcedonian dogma 
zs lost in philosophical theology. The Faith and the Church 
were to a certain extent relieved, feeling reassured by the 
knowledge that the dogma was in safe keeping and in good 
hands, as it were. One can forget the scruples to which it 
gives rise, when one is confident that there are scholars who are 
able by the aid of a definite set of technical terms to make every- 
thing right. Here, too, for this reason, the work of the historian 
of dogma ceases; his place is taken by the historian of theology. 
to say with regard to the vroor#va: év TH Adyw: ‘‘ Apollinaris says pretty much 
the same thing only in somewhat more intelligible words.” 


‘1 Loofs, p. 72 ff. shews that the Chalcedonian element is strongly represented 
in the doctrine of Leontius and that in the efforts he made to do it justice we see the 
presence of the modern element of personality as distinguished from physis, though 
indeed only as a kind of shadow of it. 


2 The energetic opposition to the Antiochian theology is specially worthy of 
note in this connection. Up to the beginning of the Sixth Century the Chalcedo- 
nians were in such a state of alarm owing to the decree, that they could find no 
fixed point from which to carry on the old and to them supremely important 
struggle against the “dismemberment”. Leontius was the first to resume Cyril’s 
attack on it and to carry on the interrupted work of repelling the most dangerous 
of all enemies. 
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Leontius was himself one of the Scythian monks.' The fact 
that this great opponent of the Monophysites championed the 
Theopaschitian formula and his criticism of the Antiochian theo- 
logy, prove how far removed he was from Nestorianism. But 
the formula by its characteristic difference from the older con- 
ception, that of Petrus Fullo, further proves that the introduc- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy into theology called for a 
restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity. The ‘“unus ex trini- 
tate’’ is opposed to. the “thrice holy” who was crucified for 
us. Tritheistic tendencies were not wanting at that period, and 
this is true of both sides in so far as attention was given to 
the Aristotelian philosophy. That Petrus Fullo, who as a Mono- 
physite so energetically made the Trinity into a unity, was, it 
is true, no Aristotelian, but neither is his formula in any way 
typical of Monophysitism as a whole. 

The latter on the contrary for the two or three generations 
after the Chalcedonian Creed, shews that it had in it sufficient 
life and vigour to be accessible to the influence of the most 
varied movements and thoughts. It shews during this period 
that it was the expression of spiritual and theological life in 
the East generally. The state of petrifaction, barrenness, and 
barbarism into which it afterwards got, did not yet actually 
exist, although signs of its approach were evident amongst the 
fanatical masses and the ignorant monks. It is significant, to 
begin with, that Monophysitism did not allow itself to.be carried 
to extremes by the blow dealt it by the Chalcedonian Creed. 
That is a proof of the goodness of its cause and of its power. 
The ‘Monophysites were strongly bent on keeping clear of 
““Eutychianism”’. Anything like mingling or transformation was 
out of the question, in fact Eutyches himself was abandoned to 
his fate. Then the readiness shewn by a large section of the 
Monophysites to come to terms with orthodoxy if only the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the objectionable dogmatic develop- 
ment in Leo’s doctrinal letter were got out of the way, is a 
proof that they really strictly maintained the position of Cyril. 
This is true very specially of the most important champion of 

1 See Loofs,' p. 228 ff. 

2 See Martin, Pseudo-Synode, p. 53. 
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Monophysitism—Severus. The attempt has indeed been to draw 
a distinction, as regards doctrine, between Cyril and Severus, 
but the attempt does not seem to me to have been successful. ' 
Cyril, equally with Severus, would have objected to Leo’s 
assertion that each nature in Christ effects what is peculiar to 
it, though in conjunction with the other. The emphasis laid 
by Severus on the one energy is genuinely Cyrillian, and the 
expression borrowed from the Areopagite, évépyeim deuvdpiny, 
“‘theandric energy’’, by no means approaches so near the limits 
of the permissible as the expression deoréxog. But neither is there 
any difference in the formule, wiz Quoig tod Adyou cerupuwméery, 
‘‘one incarnate nature of the Logos” and gia Duois Tov Aoyod. 
cecepxoévov, “one nature of the incarnate Logos”; for Cyril 
too, logically attributed one nature not only to the God-Logos 
but also to the Christ. The communication of properties 
according to him, involves in every respect the natures. But 
there is not even any trace of a theological difference between 
Severus and Leontius.*, The difference consists purely in the 
extent to which each was desirous of accommodating his views 
to the Chalcedonian Creed and interpreting Leo’s doctrinal letter 
zn bonam partem, and also in the philosophico-theological termi- 


1 See Loofs, p. 53 ff. The sources of information regarding the Christology of 
Severus are given there, p. 54. I refrain from giving any account of it (see Gieseler, 
op. cit. I, Dormer II, p. 166 ff.), since its identity with Cyril’s doctrine seems to 
me to follow from the evidence brought forward by Loofs. It is interesting to 
note that Severus deduces from the Chalcedonian Creed the hypothesis of two 
natural energies and two wills, and further employs this deduction against his 
opponents as an argumentatio ad absurdum. No one in the East knew just at 
that time what was still to come in the succeeding century. The statement of 
Severus: ovx évepye? more dios ovx Uperrm@oa, from which he concludes that in 
Leo’s view there are two hypostases, is highly noteworthy and is quite in accord- 
ance with Cyril’s ideas. Gieseler, op. cit. I., p. 9. 


2 See the 30 xeddéaaia of Leontius xar& Lev¥pou (Migne 86, 2, p. 1901 sq.). 
See the notice in Loofs, p. 77 ff. It is highly amusing to notice how two authors 
whose ideas are exactly the same affear to have absolutely distinct views owing 
to the different terminology, “one nature”, “two natures”. In Thesis XI. where the 
Trinity and Christology are treated together in a scientific way, Leontius says: 
“Tf, according to Gregory, we have in the case of the Holy Trinity the reverse 
of what we have in the oixovoyiéa nar rov cwripa, then in the case of the latter 
we must have two natures and one hypostasis, just as in that of the former we 
have three hypostases and one nature.” 


a 
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nology employed. The statements of Severus regarding the one 
composite nature, the wetasro:velwris ' or transformation etc., ex- 
press absolutely nothing else than what is found in the formule 
of Leontius which are in part expressed in an entirely different 
and in fact in an opposite way. Leontius accepts the enhypo- 
stasis of the human nature in Christ, and Severus strictly defends 
himself against the supposition that he teaches that the human 
nature in any way loses its natural peculiarity in the union. It is 
simply that unfortunate Chalcedonian Creed which stands between 
the opponents, and what separates them therefore is the question 
as to whether the Western terminology is to be followed or 
not. That this is the case is proved by the attitude taken up 
by Severus to the Extreme Right of his party. The Henoticon 
had already split up the Egyptian Monophysites. One section 
of them had renounced connection with Petrus Mongus (éxé@aaou). 
-But in Syria, too, at the beginning of the Fifth Century we find 
several tendencies amongst them. The blow dealt them after 
the restoration of orthodoxy in 519 drove them to Egypt, and 
there actual splits took place. Even the strictest party amongst 
them did not put forth the catchword “transformation”; but 
in seriously reflecting on the problem as to how a human nature 
must be constituted after a God had made it His own, they 
arrived at propositions which were perfectly logical and which 
for this very reason referred back to Irenzus, Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Gregory Nyss., Hilary, Apollinaris, and to some utter- 
ances of Dioscurus and Eutyches. Their leader, Julian of Hali- 
carnassus who was opposed by the Severians, developed the 
doctrine of the one nature into the doctrine of the identity of 
the substance and properties of the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ. The hypothesis of the indestructibleness of the body 
of Christ from the moment of the assumptio, became the shib- 
loleth of the “Julianists” or Gaians, who, now nicknamed 
Aphthartodokete and Phantasiasts by the Severians, retorted 
with the word “Phthartolatry”. The Julianists, whose point of 
view was determined solely by the thought of redemption, did 
not shrink from maintaining the perfect glorification of the body 
of Christ from the very first, and in accordance with this saw 


1 See Gieseler, op. cit. II. p. 3. 
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in the emotions and sufferings of Christ not the natural—though 
in reference to the Godhead the voluntary—states consequent 
on the human nature, but the acceptance of states xaTd ypu, 
which were regarded as having no inner connection with the 
nature of the Redeemer as that of the God-man. This nature 
being entirely free from all sin was also supposed to have 
nothing in common with suffering and death.’ In opposition 
to this view the Severians laid so much stress on the relation 
of the sufferings of Christ to the human side of Christ’s nature 


1 The extremely instructive second treatise of Gieseler supplies us with abun- 
dant material. Gieseler has brought out two things at the same time (1) that these 
Julianists (see the sixth anathema of Julius, p. 6) started from the idea of redemp- 
tion, according to which the Logos assumed our flesh (6/00¥e10¢),-but that as it 
(second Adam) was not subject to sin so neither was it subject to corruptio, and 
that in the moment of the assumptio He raised it to the state of the Divine. A 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body after the Incarnation would do 
away with all the comfort and the certainty of redemption. For the Logos assumed 
our nature just in order that He might free it from $00pé; if therefore the human 
nature of Christ had been still subject to @éopé then redemption would be ren- 
dered uncertain. Gieseler has shewn (2) that this idea is identical with the idea of 
the classic fathers of the Church, that while they undoubtedly shewed some hesi- 
tation as regards the conclusions to be drawn from it, still all the conclusions 
drawn by the Julianists, or by Philoxenus, are represented in one or other of the 
classical witnesses. Above all the Julianist and Philoxenian statement that in the 
case of Christ all passzones were not assumed naturally, but in the strictest sense 
voluntarily, ar? oixovoyz‘av or xar& ydépiv, (Gieseler, p. 7) is merely the vigorous 
echo of the oldest religious conviction. It was the sharper distinction between the 
divinity and the humanity in the incarnate one, worked out in the Arian contro- 
versy, that first endangered this conviction. Apollinaris sought to give some help 
here, but it was no longer of any avail. Gieseler very rightly calls attention to 
the fact that in the Apollinarian school the dispute between the Polemians and 
Valentinians corresponds exactly to the dispute between the Julianists and Severi- 
ans, 7.é., in the case of the former the same conclusions had been already drawn 
and had in turn been denied, which the Monophysites afterwards drew. Of these 
some went the length of assuming the divinity of Christ’s blood and spittle (see 
besides, Athanasius, ad Serap. IV. 14; “Christ spat as a man, and His spittle was 
filled with the Godhead”), and, strictly speaking, the Church itself never could 
nor would dispense with this ancient idea spite of its doctrine of the two natures. 
The very same people who got excited about Aphthartodoketism had never any 
scruples in speaking about the blood of God, and in thinking of that blood as 
actually divine. We cannot therefore avoid seeing in Aphthartodoketism the logical 
development of the Greek doctrine of salvation, and we are all the more forced 
so to regard it that Julian expressly and ex mecessitate jidei acknowledged the 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body at the moment when the Logos 
assumed it, and rejected everything of the nature of a heavenly body so far as 
its origin was concerned. 
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in order to rid them of anything doketic, that no Western could 
have more effectively attacked doketism than they did.' We 
find in general amongst the Severians such a determined rejec- 
tion of all doctrinal extravagances—though these are not to be 
regarded as absurdities, but as signs of the settled nature of 
the belief in redemption—that we are glad to be able clearly 
to see how unnecessary it was in the East to adopt the Chalce- 
donian Creed, and to replace the wix Qucig of Cyril by the 
doubtful doctrine of the two natures. One section of the Mono- 
physites nevertheless went the length of asserting that the 
human soul of Christ was not omniscient (“ Agnoetz’’), so that 
as regards the one energy of the God-Man, a distinction is to 
be drawn even in the sphere of knowledge between what it 
did as possessed of divine knowledge and what it did as 
humanly ignorant. This idea yields to none of the Monophy- 
site eccentricities in absurdity,” and indeed it differs from them 
for the worse by the fact of its having no religious thought as 
its basis. While one section of the Monophysites thus did the 
work of criticising their own party better than any Chalcedonian 
could have done without incurring the reproach of Nestorian- 
ism, a philosophy of identity made its appearance amongst 
certain individuals in the party itself, which might have raised 
the fear that it would turn into Pantheism, if there had been 
any danger of its doing this at the time. On the mystical side, 
this had indeed been accomplished long ago, but this was very 
far from involving an intellectual mode of conceiving of things. 
Still it is of importance to note that an approach was made in 
this direction from two sides. First there were Monophysites 
who ‘took up with the thought that the body of Christ from 


1 The passages are in Gieseler I, p. 20. The distinctions which were madeare highly 
significant in view of the period of scholasticism which was approaching. There 
are two sorts of o$opé; Christ was subject to the natural dy of the body, but not 
to the Qbopé as 4 «ig rz && wv cuveréby 70 cdma oroyela dudAvors. (Gieseler, p. 4). 
2. Thomasius indeed finds it “remarkable” (p. 375) that the majority of the 
orthodox teachers of the Church, Jerome, Ambrose, the Patriarch Eulogius, the 
Roman Gregory, rejected the doctrine of the Agnoetz and attributed to Christ an 
absolute knowledge which he concealed temporarily only zur’ d:ovo‘av. These 
Fathers had ‘not yet succeeded in doing what the Agnoetze and the modern theologians 
can manage and do—namely, to imagine a Christ who at the one and the same time 
knew as God what he did not know as man and was yet all the while ove person, 
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the moment of the assumptzo was to be considered as uncreated, 
the view of the Aktistetae. If the Father can communicate to 
the Son the attribute of unbegottenness, and at that time no 
one any longer doubted that he could, why should the Logos 
not also be able to give His body the attributes of the un- 
created; and in fact if it is His body, could He help doing 
this? Here already we meet with the thought that something 
created can nevertheless be something eternal. We hear no 
more of a flesh which was brought hither from heaven, but a 
kindred idea takes the place of this heretical thought. In the 
second place there were people, the Adiaphorites,' who refused 
to make any distinction between the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ, and this denial of all distinction further led some Syrian 
and Egyptian monks to the speculative idea, or to put it other- 
wise, gave increased strength to the speculative idea, that Nature 
in general is of one substance with God (see Vol. III., p. 302), 
a thought which had points of contact with mystical religious 
practices.” If all these movements illustrate the inner life of 
Monophysitism which within itself once more passed through 
old forms of development, the attention it gave to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy and such excellent works as those published 
by Joh. Philoponus, finally proves too that it did not in any 
way shrink from contact with the great spiritual forces of the 
time. The tritheistic controversy was in all essential respects 
fought out on its own ground, and the boldness and freedom 
shewn by the scholarly Monophysites, in the face too of tradition, * 
bears witness to the fact that in the Chalcedonian Creed a 
foreign power had imposed itself on the Church of the East. * 


1 See Moller, R.-Encykl. X., p. 248. Stephanus Niobes is mentioned as the 
originator of this line of thought. 

2 Frothingham in his Stephen bar Sudaili (1886) has now given us information 
regarding the Syrian Pantheistic thinkers amongst the Monophysites about the year 
500 and further down. All Scotus Erigena is in Barsudaili. The Pantheistic 
mysticism of this Syrian and his friends merits the serious attention not of the 
historian of dogma, but of the historian of philosophy and culture. Scotus and the 
Pantheistic Mystics of the Middle Ages stand in closer connection with these Syrians 
than with the Areopagite. 1 Cor. XV. 28 supplies the central doctrine here. 

3 See Stephanus Gobarus in Photius, Cod. 232. He-is also Aristotelian and 
Tritheist; noteworthy also for his bold criticism of tradition. 


4 On the Tritheists, see Schénfelder, Die Kirchengesch. des Johann v, Ephesus, 
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2. The restitution of orthodoxy in the year 519 coincides 
with the successful efforts of the theologians who were skilled 
in the Aristotelian philosophy, to furnish the Church which clung 
to the Chalcedonian Creed with a good conscience. /¢ zs possible 
to accept the Chalcedonian Creed as authoritative and at the 
same time to think exactly as Cyril thought: this was the result 
arrived at by the “new Cappadocians”, the ‘new Conserva- 
tives”, as Leontius and his friends came to be called, who 
made terms with the two natures in the same way as the 
oriental scholars in the Fourth Century did with the dxoovdcios ; 
and it ts this conviction which les at the basis of Fustinian’s 
policy in reference both to the Church and the State. Tf the 
efforts of former emperors in so far as they favoured Mono- 
physitism were directed towards getting rid of the Chalcedonian 
Creed or consigning it to oblivion, the policy of the Emperor, 
which had the support of the new conservative theology, was 
to make use of the power which every /azt accompli, and there- 
fore too a Council, supplies, and at the same time to do justice 
to the old tendencies of Greek piety. It was the Roman bishop 
who was hardest hit by such a policy. For the second time 
he had contributed towards giving the Emperor of the East a 
firmer position in the country, this time by doing away with 
the schism. But the friend had not become any more harmless 
than he was in the year 451. As at that time he was, after 
having done what was required of him, quietly pushed back 
within his own boundaries by the 28th Canon of the Council, 
so on this occasion too he was to get a poor reward for his 
services. It was not intended that Rome should triumph in the 
East, but that the Emperor of the East should once more be- 
come the Lord of Rome. The dogmatic union with the West 
represented the terms on which it was to be made ecclesias- 
tically and politically subject to the Emperor. 

Justinian’s policy has in it an-element of greatness. He once 
more set up the world-empire and pacified the Church, and yet 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy of conquest was unsound and 


p. 267 ff. The works of Philoxenus, Bishop of Hierapolis, who has lately been 
termed the best Syrian stylist, have been hitherto wholly neglected and still await 


an editor. 
16 
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its results lacked permanence. He did not know how to win 
over the Monophysites, and by his Western policy he did harm 
to the much more important Eastern policy. Some years after 
his accession Justinian arranged a grand religious discussion in 
Constantinople between the Severians and the Theopaschitian 
Orthodox (531). It is of some importance because it shews the 
extent of the advances made by the Orthodox towards the Mono- 
physites under the guidance of Hypatius of Ephesus in conformity 
with the wish of the Emperor.! The orthodox held firmly to 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but allowed that the Council had also 
approved of the phrase, one incarnate nature (!);? on the other 
hand they rejected as Apollinarian forgeries the testimonies of 
their opponents in reference to the condemnation of the words 
‘“‘in duabis naturis’”’ on the part of the ancient fathers.* About 
the same time the Emperor issued several edicts regarding the 
true Faith (533), which zz thesz were based on the Chalcedonian 
Creed, but did not reproduce its formulz; on the contrary they 
evaded the use of them and contained besides, the addition 
that it is necessary to believe that the Lord who suffered was 
one of the Holy Trinity.*| The Emperor, who had himself an 
interest in dogma, already here. shewed what his policy was, 
namely, to take back the Church in all that was essential 
entirely to Cyril, but to allow the Chalcedonian Creed to remain 
authoritative. Thus as matters stood, the formula: va THs dylas 
Tpiedog memovdeves capul, “one of the Holy Trinity suffered in 
the flesh”, was a henotikon. But the Empress went still 
further. She had always favoured the Monophysites, one cannot 
even say secretly; the various threads of the undertaking the 
object of which was to assist “the pious doctrine”’ to triumph, 


1 See the Acts in Mansi VIII, p. 817 sq., Loofs, p. 263 f. Leontius took 
part in the discussion and it was dominated by his theology. 


° 
P74 


See 823: “Sancta synodus utrosque sermones (two and one natures) pari 
honore suscepit et pertractat.” 


3 It was here that the Areopagite was first cited as an authority—by the Seve- 
rians, p. 8203; his writings were, however, described by the orthodox as doubtful. 

4 Cod. Justinian (ed. Kriiger), de summa trinit. 6—8. The words: évde xa} rod 
aurol re re batpara noi re wedy, kwep Exoveiwg Uméuevev cupxl... ore Terdprov 
mporwmou mpocbyxyy emidéxerar 4 ayia rpiec, are worthy of note. Pope John is 
534, had to approve of the Theopaschitian addition. 
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all met in her cabinet, and it appeared not impossible that the 
Emperor might in the end be got also to agree to the formal 
abandonment of the Chalcedonian Creed and consequently to a 
new actual henotikon.' The appointment of Anthimus, a Mono- 
physite in disguise, as patriarch of the Capital, and the admis- 
sion of Severus to the Court, prepared the way for the final 
‘blow which was to be struck at the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
once more did the Roman bishop, who was informed of what 
‘was going on by Ephraem of Antioch, save orthodoxy. In the 
year 536 Agapetus appeared at the Court of the Emperor and 
succeeded in getting Anthimus removed from his post and ex- 
communicated. A Council which was held under the presidency 
of the new patriarch Mennas at Constantinople in the year 536, 
after the death of Agapetus who died in the capital, and which 
has left behind an extensive collection of Acts,? put an end 
to the Monophysitism which was making overtures in an under- 
hand way, acknowledged anew the expression: “ év duo Quces:”, 
“in two natures”, and deposed and anathematised Anthimus. 
It is important that the Council which followed in the track of 
the theology of Leontius and upon which Leontius himself had 
some influence, roundly declared through its leader that nothing 
whatever ought to be done in the Church contrary to the will 
and command of the Emperor, but at the same time also added 
the following: “‘ We both follow and obey the apostolic throne 
(Rome) and we regard those in communion with it as in commu- 
nion, and those condemned by it we also condemn”: yes ta 
amorroaiza Opdvm éEuxorovbotméev Te ual meiboueba ual Tods xoWww- 
winodg auto xowavinods Eyouev, nal Tog Um adToU naraxpibévTas 
nul 4qincig “zataxpivomev.* The days when the names of Marcian 
and Leo were mentioned together, seemed to have returned. 
But the Pope at this time was no Leo, and Justinian was more 
than Marcian. Besides Anthimus, Severus, about whom the 
very worst calumnies were spread—that he was a heathen in 
disguise—and the heads of the Monophysite party of conciliation, 

1 Loofs, p. 304 f., has shewn, howeyer, that at this time Justinian was following 
the lead of Leontius. 

2 Mansi VIII., pp. 877—1162. 
35 P2970: 
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were condemned. Justinian confirmed this sentence’ by a decree 
(Aug. 536), while he threatened all adherents of the accused 
with exile and ordered the books of Severus as also those of 
Porphyry,” to be burned. At the first glance it seems paradox- 
ical that the Emperor, who was himself not without Monophysite 
leanings, was now so genuinely furious at Severus and accused 
him at once of Nestorianism * and Eutychianism. But after 
what has been remarked above, (p. 241) the charge of Nestori- 
anism is quite intelligible, and we can understand too the aver- 
sion felt by the Emperor who had himself an interest in dogma. 
A. Monophysitism, such as that of Severus, which merely rejected 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but which, moreover, in combating 
Aphthartodoketism got the length of teaching in the most definite 
way the “division” of Christ, when once it was thoroughly 
understood, could be regarded only with antipathy by the 
Imperial theologian who had on the contrary always wished to 
have the Chalcedonian Creed azd Aphthartodoketism. A Jerusa- 
lem Council repeated the decrees of the Council of Constanti- 
nople;* but it was impossible to restore tranquillity in Egypt. 
The Severian Theodosius had to make way for the Julianist 
Gajanus as Patriarch, and the Patriarch sent by the Emperor 
so seriously compromised his patron that he had to be ex- 
communicated. ° 

In the measures he took the Emperor, however, never lost 
sight of his design which was to win over the Monophysites, 
and it is at this point that the humiliation of the Roman bishop 
begins, though he was himself undoubtedly mainly to blame. 
The theology of Antioch was still something highly objection- 
able. in the eyes of all pious-minded persons. It seemed to be 
favoured by Leo’s doctrinal letter and in fact to be put in 
a place of honour, and yet a large section of the Eastern 
Orthodox were at one with all Monophysites in holding 
that the great Antiochians ‘would have betrayed the secret”’. 


People hated it for the same reason that they hate the Li- 
1 Pat TsOnsg. 
27 Paes as 
SPL oste 
4 Mansi VIII., p. 1164 sq. 
5 Liberat. Brev. 23. 
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berals in the Church at the present day, and the Emperor 
certainly did not hate it least, not to speak of the Empress, the 
patroness of all pious monks. The Antiochians got the blame 
of “denying the divinity of Christ’? and of dividing the one 
Christ into two. The influential bishop, Theodorus Askidas of 
Czsarea in Cappadocia, is said to have advised the Emperor 
to make use of this widespread hatred in the interest of his 
€cclesiastical policy. This man, an enthusiastic pupil of Origen, 
had suffered seriously from the condemnation of the latter! to 
which he had assented against his will, and in order to divert 
attention from Origen (Euagr. E. H. IV. 38) he got the Em- 
peror persuaded to believe that a great many Monophysites 
could be won over if a blow was struck at the Antiochians.? 
As a matter of fact what had given most serious offence to the 
Monophysites in connection with the Council of Chalcedon, was 
that it pronounced Ibas and Theodoret orthodox and was silent 
about Theodore.* The Emperor, supported by Theodora, who 


1 On this (in the year 544) see the concluding chapter. Since in the conflict 
with Origenism Christology did not constitute the main cause of offence, we can 
leave it out of account here. Still it must be admitted that certain features of the 
Christology of Origen were acceptable to the Monophysites and to the monks with 
Monophysite tendencies, and the discussions about Origen in the sixth century 
took their start from here. 


2 Regarding the Three Chapters’ dispute and the Fifth Council, there has been 
a great controversy in the Catholic Church, which dates very far back and which 
is still continued. We owe this controversy to the writings of the Jesuit Halloix 
(for Origen; and unfavourable to the Fifth Council); the Augustinian Noris (Diss. 
historica de synodo V., in favour of the Council) the Jesuit Garnier, in the 17th 
century, and later, to those of the Ballerini. In more recent times Vincenzi has 
sought in a big work which falsifies history (In S. Gregorii Nyss. et Origenis 
scripta et doctrinam nova defensio, 5 Vols. 1864 sq.) to justify the theses of 
Halloix, to rehabilitate Origen and Vigilius, and on the other hand partly to “re- 
model” the Council and partly to bring it into contempt. The Romish Church 
is not yet quite clear as to the position it should take up in reference to the older 
Antiochians and Theodoret, and further, to Origen and Vigilius. I am _ not 
acquainted with the work of Punkes, P. Vigilius und der Dreicapitelstreit, Miinchen 
1865. The fullest Protestant account is still that of Walch, Vol. VII. The most 
thorough study of the chief opponent of the imperial policy, Facundus of Hermi- 
ane in North Africa, has been published by a Russian, Dobroklonskij (1880); see 
on his work Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1880, n. 26. 


3 Theodore had still in the East and even in the monasteries some secret ad- 
herents, apart from the Nestorians; see Loofs, pp. 274—297, 304. 
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had long ago established a Monophysite branch-regime which 
made its influence felt as far as Rome, issued, apparently in 543, 
an edict,’ in which the person and writings of Theodore, the 
Anti-Cyrillian writings of Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas to 
the Persian Maris,? were condemned. This was the edict of the 
tole xsPdroie, the three points or chapters. The orthodox 
found themselves placed by it in a most painful position. It 
was a political move on the part of the Emperor forced on 
him by the circumstances in which he was placed, and a better 
one could. not have been contrived.* The faithful adherents 
of the Fourth Council had to face. the alternative either of 
actually departing from orthodoxy by the rejection of heterodox 
doctrines—for it was evident that a revision of the Chalcedonian. 
Creed was intended, which limited freedom in the interpretation 
of it—or of having to defend what was questionable by way 
of protecting doctrinal unity; for nobody could deny but that 
Theodore in particular had actually taught heterodox doctrine. 
At the same time a sort of question du fazt was to be decided 
in addition. The question as to the views held by the Council 
regarding things which it had not discussed, was to be settled. 
The Emperor dictated what these views were. Distinctions were 
to be made between what the whole Council had approved of 
and what had been approved of merely by individual members; 
for example, in reference to the letter of Ibas. It was plain 
that all this was bound only to be to the advantage of the Mono- 
physites. It might be easy to point out to the Western oppo- 


1 No longer preserved. 
2 Mansi VIII., p. 242 sq. 


3 Loofs, op. cit. has shewn that Justinian’s policy, which struck at once at 
Origen and at Theodore, was occasioned by the disturbances in the monasteries. 
of Palestine where both had their sympathisers who had already come into sharp 
conflict with each other. ‘The explanation of the fact that Justinian pretty much 
about the same time struck at Origen with the one hand and at the Three Chap- 
ters with the other, is to be found not in the ill-humour of Theodorus Askidas, 
but in the state of things in Palestine.’ The energetic attack already made by 
Leontius on Theodore in the years 531—538 had prepared the way for a decree 
which enjoined that the Chalcedonian Creed must positively not be interpreted in 
the sense in which it was understood by Theodore; see Loofs, p. 307. The resolu- 
tion to add the writings of Ibas and Theodoret, seems only to have been come 
to at the last moment. 
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nents of the imperial decree that they had been too sharp- 
sighted in hunting for traces of Monophysite leaven, but as 
regards the main point they were entirely in the right. The 
condemnation of the three chapters, so far as its tendency was 
concerned, involved a revision of the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
the Emperor was in the right too; for he corrected the conciliar- 
decree in accordance with the spirit of the Eastern Church, 
which had been repressed at Chalcedon itself. He destroyed 
the Western influence; he carried the Chalcedonian Creed back 
to Cyril; he restored the dogmatic thought of the two Councils 
of Ephesus, without meddling with the Creed of Chalcedon. 
All four patriarchs of the East took offence at the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters and all four signed it after a brief 
hesitation. Thus powerfully did the Emperor make his rule 
felt in the Church; there had been no such monarch since 
Constantius and Thecdosius I. The patriarchs worked their 
bishops and they too all submitted, although they felt it difficult 
to consent to the condemnation of a bishop who a hundred 
years before this had died at peace with the Church. What, 
however, they did not feel, was the desolation created by this 
imperial measure. Origen was already condemned; the condemna- 
tion of the Antiochene theology now followed on his. It was 
now that the Church first fully provided itself with a falsified 
tradition, by shutting out its true Fathers as heretics under the 
patronage of Justinian. It is pretended that its theology had 
always been the same, and any one who at an earlier period 
had taught otherwise, was no Father and Shepherd, but an 
innovator, a robber and murderer. ‘This Church tolerated no 
recollection of the fact that it had once allowed room within it 
for a greater variety of opinion. Justinian who closed the School 
of Athens, also closed the schools of Alexandria and Antioch! 
He is the Diocletian of theological science and the Constantine 
of scholasticism! In doing this he did not, however, impose 
anything on the Church; on the contrary he ascertained what were 
the true feelings of the majority, probably realised them him- 
self, and by satisfying them made the Church obedient to the 
State; for the World-Church is to be feared only when provoked; 
when satisfied it will allow any kind of yoke to be imposed upon it. 
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The outbreak of the controversy of the Three Chapters which 
followed on this and its history, have an interest for the history 
of dogma merely owing to the fact that the North African 
bishops and, speaking generally, most of the Western bishops 
made such an energetic resistance to the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. The conduct of the Africans and especially 
the work of Facundus “pro. tribus capitulis”, are honourable 
pages in the history of the Punic Churches. On the other hand 
in the conduct of the Roman Bishop we have a tragedy, the 
hero of which was no hero, but on the contrary a rogue. Vigi- 
lius, the creature of Theodora, the intellectual murderer of his 
predecessor, the man who was Monophysite or Chalcedonian 
in accordance with orders, constantly changed his opinion in 
the course of the controversy, according as he considered compli- 
ance with feeling in the West or compliance with the commands 
of the Emperor, the more necessary. Twice over he was forced 
by the Emperor to appear before the tribunal of the Church 
as a liar when Justinian produced secret explanations of his 
which contradicted his public utterances. His conduct both 
before the great Council and after it was equally lamentable. 
The poorest of all the Popes was confronted with the most 
powerful of the Byzantine Emperors.’ 

Justinian considered a great Council to be necessary although 
he himself, about the year 551, issued a second edict dealing with 
the affair of the Three Chapters. This edict ? which was framed 
by the Emperor himself who was always theologically inclined, 
contains in the most verbose form the strictly Cyrillian inter- 
pretation of the Chalcedonian decree. The Cyrillian formula of 
the “one nature’’ is approved of, attention being, however, 
directed to the fact that Cyril made no distinction between 
nature and hypostasis. Christ is one ‘composite hypostasis ’’— 
umeataoic ouvderog. The Antiochian theology is rejected in 
strong terms, the three chapters are condemned in this con- 
nection; but it is asserted that we must abide by the Chalce- 


1 Duchesne, Vigile et Pélage, 1884. 


9 


* Mansi IX., p. 537 sq. Loofs has briefly indicated the nature of the Emperor’s 
theological writing (p. 310 f.) and has shewn how closely it is related to that of 
Leontius. 
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donian Creed. In order to sanction this edict, the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council was opened at Constantinople in May 553, 
Vigilius protesting. The patriarch of the capital presided. The 
Acts have not come down to us in their original form; we 
have only part of them in a Latin translation. But we know 
from the proceedings of the Sixth Council that interpolations 
were put into the Acts in the 7th century (on the part of the 
Monothelites?} and that these interpolations were traced at the 
time by means of palzographic investigations, though the docu- 
ments which had been foisted in were in no sense forgeries. 
The proceedings of the Council which consisted of about 150 
members amongst whom there were very few Westerns, were 
unimportant; all it had to do was to throw the halo of the 
Church round the imperial edicts. It condemned Origen, as 
Justinian desired;* it condemned the Three Chapters and con- 
sequently the Antiochian theology as Justinian desired; it 
sanctioned the theopaschitian formula as Justinian desired, and 
in its 14 long-winded anathemas it adopted the imperial edict 
of 551 as its own. But amongst those who thus said yes to 
everything, there were few who spoke contrary to their convic- 
tions. The Emperor was really the best dogmatist of his time 
and of his country—if it is the duty of the dogmatist to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the majority. While giving a position of 
exclusive authority to the interpretation of the Chalcedonian 
Creed on the lines of the theology of Cyril, he hit upon the 
sense in which it was understood by the Church of the East, 
z.e., by the majority in it.? The importance of the dogmatic 


1 So with reason Noris, the Ballerini, Méller (R. Encykl. XI., p. 113) and 
Loofs (pp. 287, 291) as against Hefele and Vincenzi. 


2 The anathemas so far as their positive form is concerned come very near 
Monophysitism without actually falling into it—the most distinct divergence is in 
No. 8.. No. 7 goes furthest in the direction of meeting Monophysitism: «/ rig év 
dv0 dicect Aéywv, ey we ev bedryrs nai avopwrdryte Tov Eva xvpiov Hudiv "Iycotv 
Xpiordy yvwpiCechor ouoroyer, Wa dik rovrou cyedvy THv diapopky rev picemv, && 
av acvyxyitws 4 Udpucros tvwow yévyovev, ovrTe TOU Aoyou Eig THY THS TupKOS (LETA- 
monbevros dvcw, ovre rig cupuds mpdg TOU Adyou dicw ueraywpyodoysc—céver yep 
Endrepov Sep eri TH pices, nai yevoévys TH6 Evacews nab’ Imdaraciw—, aAA’ emt drcetp- 
foe, TH ave jépoo THy ToadTyy AuuPdvEr duvyy ex) Tou nar& Xpiordv jevorypiou, 
y rov apibusv rav Dicewv omoaoydv emi rot airot évic xuplou yay “Iycot rot 
@eot Adyou caupnwhévroc, uy TH bewpian yedvy THv dsahopdy rovrwy AuuRaver, EE dv 
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finding of 553 ought not to be underrated. In a certain sense 
the blow which the West gave to the East at the Fourth Coun- 
cil was parried by the Fifth Council—in the fashion in which 
this is done in general in matters of dogma. Rome had given 
the formula of the two natures to the East, but a hundred 
years later the East dictated to the West how this formula was 
to be understood, an interpretation of it which in no way 
corresponded to the actual wording of the formula. At first 
undoubtedly the decree of the Fifth Council called forth serious. 
opposition in the West.’ But first Vigilius submitted,’ then 
five years later the African Church followed his example. * 
Still the position of the successor of Vigilius, Pelagius I., was 
very seriously endangered in the West. The Churches of 
Upper Italy under the guidance of Milan and Aquileia renounc- 
ed their allegiance to Rome. Never in antiquity was the 
apostolic chair in such a critical condition as at that time. Its 
occupant appeared to many in the West in the light of a State 
bishop at the beck of Constantinople and deprived of ecclesi- 
astical freedom. The Lombard conquests set him free and res- 
cued him from his position of dependence on Byzantium. Gre- 
gory I. having once more regained strength politically and his 
help being regarded as indispensable by those in Upper Italy 
who were threatened by the Arians and the pagans, again gained 
over the larger part of Upper Italy together with the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, though indeed it was at the price of a tem- 
porary disavowal of the Fifth Council.* Another part stood 
xah cuveréby, our dvaspoujeevyy dre THY Evwoiv—eic yxp e& audoiv, nai 2 évdg auddo- 
TEPL—AAA’ emi rovTM KéxpyTa: TH pide, OS nExwpicuevas nul dwimocrdrouc 
eye: Tho Duce: 6 Towtroc avdbena éorw. Observe how the conception of number 
too gets a new meaning in Dogmatics and how in the dogmatic sense the con- 
ception of number is to be taken in one way in connection with the dogma of 
the Trinity and again in a different way in connection with the Christological 
dogma. There we have already the whole of scholasticism! In the same way 
“Gewpie” is now a conception which has first to get a new form for Dogmatics. 


All throughout in these conceptions things which are irreconcileable must be shewn 
to be reconciled, 


The opposition in the East was wholly unimportant; see Hefele, p. 903 f. 
Two statements of Dec. 553 and Feb. 554. Hefele, gos ff. 

Hefele, p. 913 f. 

Gregor I., epp. 1. IV., 2—4, 38, 39. Gregory had to make his orthodoxy 
certain by acknowledging the four Councils. He was silent about the Fifth. 
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aloof from Rome for a whole century. But in the West too 
at the same period there was a decay of all independent interest 
in theological questions; when it once more’ revived, the Church 
had the Fifth Council and the Cyrillian Dogmatics, The East 
had revenged itself. 

And yet one may doubt if Justinian’s policy was the right 
one which zz dogmaticis aimed at a mean between the Western 
and the Egypto-Syrian dogmatic. It stopped half-way. For 
the sake of the West and of the basis supplied by the Council 
of 451, the Emperor had adhered to the Chalcedonian Creed; 
for the sake of the Monophysites and of his own inclinations 
he decreed the Theopaschitian formula and the rejection of 
the Three Chapters. But in doing this he roused the West 
against the spirit of Constantinople and against the Byzantine 
State, at the very moment when he was making friendly over- 
tures to it, and yet he did not gain over the Monophysites. ' 
He could not find the right dogmatic formula for the World- 
Empire which he created; what he did settle was the specific 
formula for the patriarchate of Constantinople and its immediate 
belongings. He, however, saw that himself; he wished to 
sanction Aphthartodoketism (564)? which was in harmony with 
his own dogmatic views and which might perhaps win over 
the Monophysites. His policy was a logical one, and the 
Emperor set about carrying it out with his wonted energy, 
beginning as usual by deposing the patriarch of the capital. 
We cannot now say what would have happened; the opposi- 
tion of the Bishops, led this time by the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Anastasius Sinaita, would perhaps have been overcome; 
but the Emperor died in November, 565, and his successor 
Justin II. did not continue this policy. Still, under Justin II. 
the attempts to gain over the Monophysites, by dragonnades 
and by friendly methods, did not cease.* Even at that time 
the Imperial bishops were throughout kept from acceding to the 


1 It was only temporally that the Melchites, led by some distinguished patri- 
archs, once more got the mastery in Egypt; see Gelzer, Leuntios von Neapolis, 
Leben des h. Johannes des Barmherzigen, Erzbischofs v. Alexandrien 1893. 

2 Euagr. H. E. IV. 39, 40. 

3 A sort of henoticon of Justin’s in Euagr. V. 4; cf. the Church History of 


John of Ephesus, 
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extreme demands of the Monophysites by their desire to preserve 
communion with the West. The vacillation in the imperial 
policy, its partial success and partial failure, and the divisions 
among the Monophysites themselves, etc., belong to Church- 
History. The way was being prepared for renouncing entirely 
the authority of Byzantium—and here the political-national 
movement everywhere preceded the other,—and for the organis- 
ation in each case of a separate ecclesiastical constitution. 
These aims were not definitely accomplished till the seventh 
century, under entirely altered political conditions. ' 


4. The Monergist and Monothelite Controversies. The 
Szrth Council and Fohannes Damascenus.* 


Paul of Samosata equally * with the old Antiochians* had 
affirmed the doctrine of the one will (w/w déayois) in reference 
to Jesus Christ. The statement of the former, “the different 
natures and the different persons have one single mode of 
union,—agreement in will, from which it plainly appears that 
there is a unity as to energy in the things thus joined together,” 
(ai ditPopor Duceis ual Te dieQopu mpcowmra iva ual pedvov svaorews 
Eyouct Todmroy tyyv nara béayow cimBacw, && yo 4 uvark evépyesay 
én) Tay OUT ws cuuPiBacbévTav AAAY AIG avaDalverat moves), lies at the 
basis of the Antiochene Dogmatic even after it had taken definite 
shape as a doctrine of two natures. They were thus Monothe- 
lites. On the other hand, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, and the 
‘Areopagite had taught the doctrine of one energy in Christ, 

1 On the Syro-Jacobite-Monophysite, the Coptic-Monophysite, the Abyssinian 
Church, as well as on the Armenian Church which continued to be Cyrillian, not 
Monophysite in the strict sense of word—see the article in Herzog’s R. Encykl., 


and better in the Dict. of Christ. Biog. and in Kattenbusch, op. cit. 1, p. 205 ff.; 
cf. also Sibernagl op. cit. 

2 See the material in Mansi X., XI.; in addition the works of Maximus Con- 
fessor, of Anastasius Biblioth., of Anastasius Abbas, and the Chronographs; see also 
the Lib. pontif. and the works of Joh. Damascenus. Accounts by Combefis (1648), 
Tamagnini (1678), Assemani (1764), Gibbon, Walch (Vol. 9), Schréckh, Hefele, 
Baur, and Dorner. Further, Moller in Herzog’s R, Encykl. (Art. “Monothel.”), 
Wagenmann, there also, Art. “‘Maximus Confessor”’. 

5 See Vole llamar. 

4 In the “Ekthesis” it is expressly admitted that Nestorius did not teach the 
doctrine of two wills. 
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the latter with the definite addition “ dexvdpiny”’.1 The Antio- 
chians and those last’ mentioned meant, however, something 
different by their respective statements. The view of the Antio- 
chians was that the human nature by placing itself at the service 
of the divine was wholly filled with the divine will—their «iz 
§Ayoig was not the product of a physico-psychological, but of 
an ethical, mode of regarding Christ. The Alexandrians regarded 
the God-Logos as the subject of the God-Man who had made 
the human nature His own and used it as his organ; they 
thus thought of a unity of energy having its roots in the unity 
of the mysterious constitution of the God-Man: In Leo’s doc- 
trinal letter there was what was for the East a new conception 
of it—‘‘Agit utraque forma quod proprium est’’, ‘“‘each nature 
does what is peculiar to it”, though undoubtedly “cum alterius 
communione’”’—‘‘in union with the other”. This way of con- 
ceiving of it was indirectly sanctioned by the Chalcedonian decree. 
In the century following it gave great offence; it besides render- 
ed it necessary to consider the nature of the energy, the willing 
and the acting of Christ, and as a matter of fact it was the 
most serious stumbling-block for the Severians whose thesis 
“one composite nature” (wiz Qvaig cdvberog) naturally demanded 
the “one energy” (wie évépyeiw). But still owing to the Chalce- 
donian Creed a theory gradually got a footing in the Church 
according to which each nature was considered by itself while 
the unity was consequently conceived of as a product, and the 
doctrine of the Agnoetz (see p. 239) which made its appearance 
amongst the Severians proves that even this party could not 
avoid, what was a sort of splitting up of the one Christ. The 
neo-orthodox theology of a Leontius and Justinian spite of its 
Cyrillian character required that Christ should be conceived of 
as having two energies, although it is going too far to maintain 


1 Dionys. Areop. (Opp. ed. Corderius, edit. Veneta 1755, T. I., p. 593), ep- 4, 
(ad Caium): 4e7¢ 0& Tov “"Iycoty obn avbpwmixws aboplCouev’ ovde yep kvOpwmoc 
povoy (oude bmrepovcios 4 kvbpwmos jedvov) ZAA” kvbpmmos aAybws, 6 diapepdvrws iAdy- 
Opwmos mip avbpmmous nal uarkz avbpwmouc ex THe THY avIpwmuy ovoius 6 UmEpovaros 
ovrimpévos... nal yup Wa cuveaddvres elmwuev ovde Lvbpwroc Hy, ovx we ey vIpwmroc, 
ZAn we z& avbpamwv, avdpumwy erénewa, xal vrep bIpmmov ZAydGs kvIpwmroe yEevyovwac. 
Kal rd aomiv ob uark @civ rz bea dphouc, ov rz dvbpwmree nard kvbpwmov, GAA 
avdpwbévros Osot xaiwhy rive ryy beavdpinny evepyerav Hilv MEMoAITEV/LEVOG. 
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that already in the time of Justinian the question had been 
decided! in accordance with the later orthodox view.’ 

One might try to explain the fact that the question was 
raised in the seventh century at all, from the “inner logic”’ 
of the matter; but the dogma in the form in which it was 
settled under Justinian, still left room for the raising of count- 
less other questions which were not less important. As a matter 
of fact it was a purely political consideration, the desire, namely, 
to win back the Monophysite provinces, which conjured up 
the controversy. The latter accordingly essentially belongs to 
political “history and it will be sufficient here to fix the most 
important points, since the doctrine of one will equally with 
that of two wills would have been in harmony with the deci- 
sions of the Fourth and Fifth Councils. 

The patriarch of the capital, Sergius, advised his emperor, the 
powerful and victorious Heraclius, (610—641) to secure the con- 
quests he had once more made in the South and East by 
meeting the Monophysites half way with the formula that the 
God-Man consisting of two natures effected everything by means 
of one divine-human energy. In support of this doctrine Sergius 
collected together passages from the Fathers, large numbers of 
which belonging both to ancient and recent times, lay to hand, 
won over influential clergy in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, and 
succeeded in conjunction with the Emperor in filling the eastern 
Patriarchates with men whose views were similar to his own 
and actually laid the foundation of a union with the Monophy- 
sites (633). But a Palestinian monk named Sophronius, who 
was afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, came to Egypt, declared 
the wia évépye to be “ Apollinarianism’’, seriously embarrassed 
the imperial Patriarch, Cyrus, in Alexandria, and impressed 
even Sergius to whom he had recourse. As on the one hand, how- 

1 Loofs, p. 316. 


9 


* According to anathema No. 3 of the Fifth Councii the active principle in the 
Redeemer is the undivided person who as such performs miracles and suffers. 
No. 8 is undoubtedly opposed to this: evodoys Exarépacs picews, Orep erriy, 
Hv@Gobcr coapxt vootjzev tov Adyov. The dispute as to whether there was one will 
or two, dates at least as far back as the beginning of the 6th century; but the 
assertion of two wills is as a rule charged against the orthodox by their opponents 
as the logical result of their views. 
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ever, there was a desire not to abandon again the position 
gained in reference to the Monophysites, and as on the other 
it was necessary to avoid the appearance of endangering ortho- 
doxy, Sergius now declared that all discussion of the question 
of energies was to cease, and signified his wish in this matter 
to his colleagues in Alexandria and to the Emperor himself. 
He wrote at the same time to Bishop Honorius of Rome.’ The 
latter at that time published the celebrated letter which played 
such an important part in 1870 and the treatment of which in 
the second edition of Hefele’s History of the Councils has justly 
occasioned so much surprise.* Honorius in this letter describes 
Sophronius as a man who is stirring up new controversies, 
praises Sergius for his great prudence in discarding the new 
expression (wie évépyei) which might be a stumbling-block to 
the simple, declares that Holy Scripture makes no mention 
either of one energy or of two energies, that the latter ex- 
pression is suggestive of Nestorianism and the former of Euty- 
chianism, and incidentally states as something self-evident that 
“we confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ’? (é ééayue 
Gmoroyoujey Tov xupiou “Iysod Xpicrov), that is, the one will of the 
Godhead. This was not yet in any sense a controversial question ; 
but Sergius in his letter to Alexandria had regarded it as like- 
wise self-evident that in putting the question of the energies 
into the background he could not in any case agree to the 
doctrine of two wills.* Meanwhile Sophronius in his character 
as the new bishop of Jerusalem had issued a work definitely 
based on the Chalcedonian Creed as interpreted by Leo’s 
doctrinal letter. Two energies are to be recognised in the one 
‘Christ who is in both the same. One and the same Christ 
followed the energy both of his divine and also of his human 
nature. Still Sophronius does not say anything of two wills. 


1 Shortly before this the controversy between Rome and Byzantium regarding 
the title “Ecumenical Patriarch” had been going on; see Gelzer in the Jahrbb. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1887, p. 549 ff., and Kattenbusch, op. cit. L, p. 111 f. 


2 See S. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1878, No, XI. The letter is in Mansi, XI., p. 538 sq. 


3 The heterodoxy of Honorius does not certainly amount to much, since he 
adheres to Leo’s doctrinal letter and since nothing was yet decided regarding the 
energies and the will. 
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He likewise had recourse to Rome, and Honorius, like Sergius, 
made an effort to bring about union between the contending 
parties in the Eastern Church by dissuading them from employ- 
ing the formule. Heraclius gave his support to these efforts and 
published an edict drawn up by Sergius (638), the Ecthesis, 
which forbade the use both of pia évépye and of “two ener- 
gies” as equally dangerous expressions. The latter expression, 
it was maintained, leads to the assumption of two conflicting 
wills in Christ, while Christ has only one will since the human 
nature acts only in accordance with the God-Logos who has. 
assumed it.’ The personality of the Redeemer thus appears, 
in strict accordance with the theology of Cyril, as built up on 
the basis of the God-Logos. ; 

But already Rome and the West once more bethought them- 
selves of their dogmatics. Every attempt to meet the views of 
the Monophysites always brought the Byzantine Emperor into 
conflict with Rome.. Pope John IV. as early as the year 641 
condemned Monothelitism at a Roman Council. Immediately 
thereafter Heraclius died, putting the responsibility of the Ecthe- 
sis on to Sergius. The latter had died previously to this; 
Pyrrhus, who held similar views, took his place. After severe 
struggles in the palace, which Pyrrhus had to pay for by his. 
deposition, Constans II., a grandson of Heraclius, became emperor. 
Those at the Court were resolved to maintain the Ecthesis and 
not to submit to the Roman bishop, Theodore.” Meanwhile 
North Africa had become the second headquarters of the 
Dyothelites. The Byzantine governor there, Gregory, the patron 
of the monks, who was on bad terms with the Court, made 
use of the African dislike of Byzantium and its dogmatics in 
order, if possible, to detach the Province from Constantinople, 
and with him sided the most learned Chalcedonian of the East, 


1 Mansi, X., p. 931 sq.: ‘We must confess one will in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the true God, implying that at no time did his flesh animated by a reasonable 
soul accomplish what was natural for it to do, separately, and by its own impulse, 
in opposition to the suggestion of the God-Logos who was hypostatically united 
with it, but that on the contrary it acted only when and how and in the way the 
Logos wished.” 

2 John IV. had already, moreover, attempted to hush up the conduct of Honorius, 
to excuse it, that is. 
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Maximus (Confessor) and many other Easterns, monks especi- 
ally, who had fallen out with the Emperor,’ Pyrrhus too took 
up his quarters in North Africa and was easily converted to 
dyotheletism. In Rome he completed his change of opinion 
and was recognised by Theodore as the legitimate bishop of 
Constantinople. The Emperor was flooded with addresses from 
' North Africa the aim of which was to induce him to enter the 
lists on behalf of orthodoxy. But the defeat of Gregory by 
the Saracens weakened the courage and interfered with the 
plans of the Anti-Byzantine coalition. Pyrrhus with all possible 
speed once more made his peace with the Emperor and with 
the Imperial dogmatics; but the Roman bishop stood firm, con- 
demned Pyrrhus, and pronounced sentence of deposition on 
Paul who was at the time occupying the Byzantine chair. 
The Emperor, on the advice of Paul and in order to pacify 
the Empire, issued in the year 648 the Typus, which bears the 
same relation to the doctrine of the wills as the Ecthesis does to 
the doctrine of the energies. It simply prohibits under severe penal- 
ties all controversy regarding the question as to whether it is 
necessary to believe in one will and one energy or in two wills 
and two energies, and forbids the prosecution of any one because 
of his position on this question. For the sake of the Westerns the 
Ecthesis was removed from the principal church of the capital. * 

But Rome was far from accepting this part-payment as a full 
discharge. It had wholly different plans. The situation seemed 
a favourable one for estranging from the Emperor the entire 
orthodoxy of the East and binding it to the successor of Peter, 


1 Battifol, L’abbaye de Rossano, Paris, 1891, has given us information of first- 
rate quality regarding the exodus of the Greek monks and priests to (North Africa) 
Sicily and Calabria. Lower Italy underwent at that time a new Hellenisation. 


2 Mansi X., p. 1019 sq. The form of the Typus as distinguished from the 
Ecthesis is worthy of note. It no longer speaks the theological language which 
Justinian above all had naturalised. Constans in fact more and more gave evidence 
of possessing qualities which make him appear akin in spirit to the iconoclastic 
Emperors of a later time. Conversely, amongst the most outstanding monks and 
priests of the seventh century we already meet with that enmity to the State, in other 
words, that desire to see the Church independent of the State, which occasioned the 
frightful struggle in the eighth and ninth centuries. In this respect the position taken 
up by Maximus Confessor who contested the right of the Emperor to interfere 
in dogmatic questions and disputed his sacerdotal dignity, is specially characteristic. 


17 
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in order to shew the Byzantine ruler the power of the Apostolic 
chair. What Justinian had done to the latter was to be re- 
quited, although Constans was the Sovereign of Rome. The 
new Pope, Martin I., who, like many of his predecessors, had 
formerly been the Papal Apokrisiar in Constantinople, got 
together a large Council in the Lateran in October 649. Over 
a hundred Western bishops attended; they were surrounded 
by numerous Greek priests and monks who had fled from 
Constans, first to North Africa, and then after the catastrophe 
there, to Sicily, Calabria, and Rome. The Council was a con- 
spiracy against Constantinople, and he who was at the head 
of it was raised to the throne without the imperial sanction. 
We have here a continuation of the policy of Gregory I., but 
in a more energetic and menacing form. The dyothelite doc- 
trine after a discussion lasting over several sittings, was made 
a fixed dogma by the help of the huge patristic apparatus 
contributed by the Greeks,’ and finally a symbol was adopted 
which added on to the Chalcedonian Creed the words, ‘two 
natural wills” (‘‘duas naturales voluntates’’) “two natural opera- 
tions’’ (duas naturales operationes), without detriment to the 
unity of the person (‘‘one and the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God as willing and effecting divinely and humanly 
our salvation’-—‘“‘eundem atque unum dominum nostrum et 
deum I. Chr. utpote volentem et operantem divine et humane 
nostram salutem’’), and allowing in fact the validity of the 
proposition when correctly understood; ‘one incarnate nature of 
the divine Logos”’—pia Quaig Tov Ocod Adyou cecupxwmévy. The 
twenty canons attached to the Creed define the doctrine more 
precisely and cover the whole of Christology. In the eighteenth 
canon Origen and Didymus are reckoned amongst the other 
‘“nefandissimi heretici’’. In addition; the fathers of Monothe- 
litism, of the Ecthesis and the Typus, Theodore of Pharan, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and also the three Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul were condemned. Mono- 
thelitism was designated as Monophysitism, while the Typus 
again was described as the godless decree which robbed Jesus 


1 “We have a library, but no manuscripts,” wrote the Pope in that same year 
to Bishop Amandus., 
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Christ of His will, His action, and consequently of His natures 
generally. Maximus Confessor too stated this brilliant thought 
with many variations.' When we read the resolutions of this 
‘Council the impression produced is that of a polemic encounter 
arranged with some secret end in view. 

Martin now made the most strenuous endeavours to get 
authority over the Churches of the East by the help of the 
decision of the Council. Like a second Dioscurus he interfered 
with Eastern affairs, made use of the desperate state of the 
‘Churches in the East which were in part in the possession of 
the Saracens and consequently were no longer in connection 
with Constantinople, in order to play the roll of supreme bish- 
op, and accordingly worked in direct opposition to the im- 
perial interests and perhaps even conspired with the Saracens. 
‘The Emperor now proceeded to take energetic measures. The 
first attempt to seize the Pope miscarried, it is true, owing to 
the faithlessness of the Exarch who was sent to Italy. But the 
new Exarch succeeded in getting Martin into his power (653). 
As a traitor who had secretly made common cause with the 
‘Saracens and as a bishop who had been illegally appointed, 
the was brought to Constantinople. Dishonoured and disgraced 
the was then banished to the Chersonesus where he died in the 
year 655. At the same time proceedings were taken against 
the dogmatic theologian of Dyothelitism, the monk Maximus, 
the mystic and scholastic, who for the sake of scholasticism 
was unwilling to do without the complicated formule of the two 
matures, two wills, two operations in the one person, and who 
had actually made a profound study of them. In Rome Euge- 
nius was now chosen as Pope and he was disposed to come 
‘to some arrangement. At the same time the most reasonable 
proposal was made which could possibly have been made in 
the circumstances: It was allowable to speak of ¢wo natural 
wills which, however, in accordance with the hypostatic union, 
become one hypostatic will. Maximus probably endeavoured 
to prevent the West from falling into this “heresy”, but the 
successor of Eugenius (+657) Vitalian, gave in without any 


1 The Acts of the Council, which even yet enjoys a special authority in the 
Romish Church, are in Mansi XI., the Creed, p. 1150; see also Hahn 2, § 110. 
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explanations and once more restored the communion with 
Constantinople which had for so long been interrupted. Con- 
stans himself visited Rome in the year 663; the peace lasted 
till the violent death of the Emperor (668) when he was staying 
at Syracuse. Rome’s lofty plans seemed to be destroyed. 

The revolution in policy which now followed in Constantinople 
is not perfectly comprehensible spite of the obvious explanation 
that the Monophysite provinces were lost and that consequently 
there was no longer any reason for shewing any enthusiasm 
on behalf of Monothelitism or for opposing the establishment 
of Dyothelitism. Then we may reflect further that, as a matter 
of fact, the Chalcedonian Creed the more it was regarded from 
the outside demanded the doctrine of two wills, and that this 
doctrine alone possessed in Maximus a theologian of weight. 
But these considerations do not entirely clear up the facts of 
the case. Constantine Pogonatus seems really to have held the 
memory of Pope Vitalian in honour because the latter had 
supported him in. putting down the usurpers. For this very 
reason he hesitated to comply with the wish of the Eastern 
Patriarchs that Vitalian’s name should be erased from the 
diptychs—the bishop of Constantinople could never desire to 
enter into alliance with Rome.* It was perhaps a real love of 
peace or still more a perception of the fact that Italy must 
not be lost to the Empire, and that Italy, moreover, could be 
retained only by an alliance with the Roman see, which induced 
the Emperor to arrange a meeting and a conference of the 
opposing parties. In the year 678, taking up an entirely im- 
partial attitude, he requested the Roman bishop to send represent- 
atives to the capital to attend a gathering of this kind. Rome, 
z.é., the new bishop Agatho, said nothing at first; why is not 
quite clear. At any rate he once more set afloat in the West 
certain declarations in favour of the doctrine of two wills. 
Meanwhile the Patriarch Theodore of Constantinople and Maca-. 
rius of Antioch who, however, resided in the Capital, succeeded 
in getting the Emperor’s sanction for erasing Vitalian’s name 
from the diptychs. Finally, Agatho sent the desired deputies, 


1 There was once more friction between Rome and the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and this threatened to make the old controversy a pretext for quarrelling. 
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together with a very comprehensive letter which was modelled 
in imitation of Leo’s doctrinal letter, and in which at the same 
time the infallibility of the Roman see in matters of faith was 
expressed in a supremely self-conscious fashion.’ From this 
time onwards the Emperor was resolved to yield to the Pope 
in everything (why?). By means of an edict addressed to 
George, the new patriarch of the Capital, who had shewn himself 
pliable, he now summoned a Council to meet, which though it was 
not originally intended by the Emperor himself to be ecumenical, 
did nevertheless come to be this. It lasted from November 
680 to September 681, had 18 sittings and was attended by 
about 170 bishops. (The Byzantine East was already very 
seriously curtailed owing to the Mohammedan conquests.) It 
was presided over by the Emperor, or, what is the same thing, 
by the imperial representatives, while the Roman Legates voted 
first. It may be called the Council of antiquaries and palzo- 
graphists; for really dogmatic considerations were hardly adduc- 
ed. On the contrary, operations were conducted on both sides 
by the help of the voluminous collections of the Acts of earlier 
Councils and whole volumes of citations from the Fathers, 
which, however,—and this is in the highest degree character- 
istic—were after delivery sealed until the exact time when they 
were to be read out, so that they might not be secretly falsi- 
fied at the very last moment.’ Moreover, paleographic inves- 
tigations were conducted which were not without result.” Mono- 
thelitism had not a few supporters; the most energetic of these 
was the Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius, who amongst other 
things appealed to Vigilius, but was forbidden to do so; the 
letters, it was alleged, were tampered with, which was not the 
case. Other fathers expressed a desire that it should not be 
permissible to go beyond the conclusions of the Five Councils 
in any direction. A proposal was also made at the sixteenth 
sitting to grant two wills for the period of Christ’s earthly life, 
but to allow of only one after the Resurrection.* But the new 
“‘Manichean” and ‘“ Apollinarian’’ was promptly expelled from 


1 Mansi XI., pp. 234—286. 
2 The Acts of the Council in Mansi, XI. 
3 Mansi XI., p. 611 sq. 
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the place of meeting. The experiment made by another Mono- 
thelite and which he carried on for two hours, of laying his. 
creed on the body of a dead person in order to restore him 
to life and thus to prove the truth of the doctrine of one will, 
miscarried. The Council knew what the will of the Emperor 
was, and following the lead of the Patriarch of the Capital,. 
placed itself at the disposal of ‘“‘the new David” who “has 
thoroughly grasped the completeness of the two natures of 
Christ our God’’! Vitalian’s name was restored; in accordance 
with the wish of Agatho a long series of Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs from Sergius downward together with Macarius and 
other Monothelites were condemned, amongst whom Fope 
Honorius too was put.” Finally a creed full of coarse flattery 
of the Emperor was adopted, * and this completed the triumph 
of the Pope over Byzantium. Two natural eayceig 4 beAyuurtec 
were acknowledged and two natural energies existing indivisibly 
(a@d:zpét@s), unchangeably (érpérrws), undividedly (¢uepicrws), un- 
confusedly (écvyyutws) in the one Christ. They are not to be 
thought of as mutually opposed, on the contrary, the human 
will follows the divine and almighty will and far from resisting 
or opposing it, is in subjection to it. The human will is thus 
not done away with; but there is on the other hand a certain 
interchange; it is the will of the divine Logos, just as the 
human nature without being done away with has nevertheless 
become the nature of the divine Logos. The Conciliar epistle 
to Agatho extols the latter as an imitator of the prince of the 
Apostles and as the teacher of the mystery of theology.* The 
Monothelites who had been condemned by the Council were hand- 
ed over to him to be further dealt with—an unheard of act 
hitherto. In the West the decrees were universally accepted—in 
‘Spain too, where, soon after, the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was advanced yet a stage further (as we see 


1 Fifteenth Session, Mansi XI., p. 602 sq. 


2 For the mode in which this “problem” is treated by Roman theologians, see 
Hefele III., pp. 290—313. 


3 Mansi XI., p. 631 sq. 
4 Mansi XI., p. 658 sq. 
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in Adoptianism). In the East again the adoption of Dyothelit- 
ism which, backed up by the authority of Rome had gained 
the victory, did not by any means proceed smoothly. Not only 
did a Monothelite reaction ensue, which was, however, definitely 
disposed of* in the year 713, but there was, above all, a reaction 
against the penetration of the Roman spirit into the East. 
This which began with the second Trullan Council in 692 was 
continued in the age of the iconoclastic Emperors and of Photius. 
Apart, however, from the controversy about the “filioque’’ 
which was dragged in and which has already been treated of 
above p. 126, it belongs entirely to political history, or to that 
of worship and discipline. 

It is incontrovertible that Rome at the Fourth and Sixth 
Councils permanently gave ser formula to the East and that: 
this formula admits of a Greco-Cyrillian interpretation only by 
the use of theological artifice. But this interpretation had been 
given to it already at the Fifth Council and had an effect on 
Rome herself, who from this time onward had to tolerate a/so 
the gia QDuoig tov Oecd Adyou cecupxwpévy—the one incarnate 
nature of the divine Logos.* This circumstance explains on 
the one hand the strange lack of vigour shewn by the Easterns 
in combating Dyothelitism, and on the other hand the para- 
doxical fact that the ablest of the Eastern theologians, even the 
Mystics, supported the doctrine of the two wills. But in order 
to explain the action of the Mystics it is necessary further to 
point to the fact that it was no longer possible to do without 
the scholastic theology of the neo-orthodox, Leontius and Justi- 
nian, which had the “duality” as its presupposition, and in 
conjunction with Mysticism presented a subject for endless 
speculations. To this was added the fact that the Eucharist 
and the whole system of worship, already satisfied in a much 
more certain and more living way than did the system of 
dogma which had become purely ‘‘sacred antiquity’, the feeling 
of the Church as to what was of direct concern and of supreme 


1 On the Maronites, see Kessler in Herzog’s R.-Encykl. IX., p. 346 ff. 

2 Why in accordance with this the use of the formula @» $éAyjuu beavopixdy was 
not allowed together with the doctrine of the two wills, is a point that is not 
easily understood. It was owing to Romish obstinacy. 
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importance in the past—namely, the thought of deification. This 
is shewn by the nature of the discussions in the Sixth Council. 
The impression we get that at that time believing thought, in the 
sense of a direct and living interest in the spiritual and religious 
substance of the Faith, had been entirely blighted, very strongly 
induces us to look for the life of this Church in some other 
sphere. And if we ask where we are to look for it, the image- 
controversies on the one hand, and the scholastic investigations 
of Johannes Damascenus on the other, supply the answer. The 
dogma which had been already settled at the Fifth Council and 
which at the Sixth Council had been once more revived and— 
not without danger—meddled with, embodied itself in cultus 
and science. 

The Christological propositions which are worked out in the 
Dogmatics of Johannes Damascenus, especially in the third 
book, are—even according to Thomasius—stated in ‘what is 
pretty much a scholastic form”. It is the idea of distinction 
which dominates the method of treatment. Christ did not assume 
human nature in its generic form—for John as an Aristote- 
lian is aware that the genus embraces all individuals—but 
neither did he unite himself with a particular man; on the con- 
trary he assumed the human nature in such a way that he 
individualised what he assumed and what is not a part but the 
whole. This is the kind of cross which had already been 
recognised by Leontius, which has no hypostasis of its own 
and yet is not without it, but which possessing its independent 
existence in the hypostasis of the Logos is enhypostatic. Thus 
Christ is the composite hypostasis. The “centaur” and “satyr”’ 
against which Apollinaris had warned the Church, have thus 
not been avoided The hypostasis belongs to both natures and 
yet belongs wholly to each of them. But the divine nature 
preponderates very considerably (cf. the old deceptive analogy 
of the relation between soul and body in man, III., 7) and it 
has been correctly remarked that with Johannes Damascenus 
the Logos is at one time the hypostasis and then again 
the composite being of Christ as something between. In any 
case the humanity is in no way considered as formally entirely 
homogeneous with the divinity. This is shewn too in the 
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doctrine of the interchange (wsrddoec1g), appropriation, exchange, 
{oixsiworg, avtidocis) of the peculiarities of the two natures, 
which John conceives of as so complete that he speaks of a 
*‘coinherence or circumincession of the parts with one another ’’— 
sig HAANAw THY épwv meptywpyoic. The flesh has actually become 
God, and the divinity has become flesh and entered into a state 
of humiliation. This exchange is to be conceived of as implying 
that the flesh also is permitted to permeate the divinity, but 
this is allowed only to the flesh which has itself first been 
deified ; z.¢., it is not the actual humanity which permeates the 
divinity ; hence the Logos too remains entirely untouched by the 
sufferings. Everything is accordingly in this way assigned to the 
two wills and the two operations. The religious point of view 
of the whole system is that of Cyril, but this point of view 
cannot be perfectly realised by means of the “duality” already 
laid down in the dogma. Just for this reason a certain amount 
of room is left for the human nature of Christ and for the 
work of the philosophers. That is why the Christology of Johannes 
Damascenus has become classical. ' 


1 Tt is characteristic of the way in which John works out the doctrine, that 
his arguments throughout are based on passages quoted verbally from the Fathers, 
though the names of the authors are frequently not given. A mosaic of citations 
lies at the basis of the scholastic distinctions ; Leontius is most frequently drawn 
upon, but he is never mentioned by name. John is also dependent to a very 
great extent on Maximus. How scholasticism has stifled theology is most strikingly: 
shewn in proposition III. 3 (ed. Lequien 1712, I., p. 207): @AA& rotird tors tO 
moody Trois aiperinoig THy MAdvyy, TO TAUTO Aévyew THY Uo Kal THY UTdoTACLY. 
I imagine that as late as the fifth century any theologian who would have drawn 
the inference of heresy in this fashion, would have made himself ridiculous. That 
was the achievement of the neo-orthodox, the Aristotelians from Leontius onwards. 
A detailed description of the Christology of the Damascene belongs to the history 
of theology. But it may not be without use to mention the topics which he dealt 
with here: III. 2: How the Word was conceived and concerning his divine incarna- 
tion. 3: Of the two natures in opposition to the Monophysites. 4: On the nature 
and mode of the antidosis. 5: On the number of the natures (6 dpibjedg ov decet- 
pécews airiog mwéduxev, p. 211). 6: That the whole divine nature in one of its 
hypostases united itself with the whole human nature and not a part with a part. 
7: On the one composite hypostasis of the divine Logos. 8: Against those who 
say that the natures of the Lord must be brought under the category either of 
continuous or discrete quantity. 9: An answer to the question whether there is 
an enhypostatic nature (here, p. 218, the enhypostasis). 10: On the Trishagion. 
Il: wept Tis ev elder nal ev drdéum bempoujsévys dicews ual dieehopc, evwoews re nat 
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TUPKRMTEWS Hal THE exnayrréoy, THY jelav hvoW TOU OE0t Adyou cEcupxwuéevyy (OnE 
of the main chapters from the scholastic point of view). 12: On 6eordéxog as against 
the Nestorians. 13: On the properties of the two natures, 14: On the wills and 
the aireEovc1w of Christ (the fullest chapter together with 15: On the energies. 
which are in Christ). 16: Against those who say: as man has two natures and 
two energies, so we must attribute to Christ three natures and the same number 
of energies—a very ticklish problem. 17: On the deification of the nature of the 
flesh of the Lord and of His will. (As is the case throughout the discussion here 
starts from the contradictio in adjecto and conceals it under distinctions: the flesh 
has become divine, but in the process has undergone neither a uera@oa¥, nor 
Tpor4 nor aAdAolwoig nor cvyy%uaelc; it has been deified xarz ray ual? Umdcraciv 
oixovoyinyy evwow or “are ryy ev aAAYAuIG TH» hicewy wEepiy@pycv. The old 
image of the glowing iron). 18: Once more regarding the wills, the airefodcra, 
the double-understanding, the double-gnosis, the double-wisdom of Christ. 19: On 
the évépye:m beavdpixy. 20: Of the natural and blameless feelings (Christ possessed 
them, but the number of them given is very limited). 21: Of the ignorance and 
servitude of Christ (because of the hypostatic union neither ignorance nor servitude 
can be attributed to Christ relatively to God). 22: On the xpoxor% in Christ (as 
a matter of fact the idea of mpoxory is plainly rejected: the “ increase in wisdom” 
is explained: ds& rio adEyoews Tig HAiniag THY eEvumdpyoucay ait codiay ic 
huvépwow kywv. This is genuine docetic Monophysitism; to this it is added that 
“he makes man’s advance in wisdom and grace his own advance.” John is 
here in the most patent perplexity). 23: Of fear (the fear which Christ had and 
which he did not have. He had natural fear “ voluntarily”). 24: Of the Lord’s 
praying (He prayed, not because there was any need for Him to do it, but because 
He occupied our place, represented what was ours in Himself, and was a pattern. 
Thus the prayer in Matt. XXVI. 39 was meant merely to convey a lesson; Christ 
wished at the same time to shew by it that He had two natures and two natural 
but not mutually opposed wills—this is just the explanation formerly given by 
Clemens Alex. when he stated that Christ, whom he himself conceived of in a docetic 
fashion, voluntarily did what was human, in order to refute the Docetae. Christ 
spoke the words in Matt. XXVII. 46 purely as our representative). 25: On the 
oixefwors (this chapter too begins, like most of them, with the distinction, that there 
are two forms of assumption, the vom and xpocwminy or oyerixy. Christ 
assumed our nature guoim@e, but also oyerixis, z.e., took our place by way of 
sympathy or compassion, took part in our forlorn condition and our curse and 
“in our place uttered words which do not suit His own case”). 26: Of the suf- 
ferings of the body of the Lord and of the absence of feeling in His godhead. 
27: That the divinity of the Word was not separated from the soul and the body 
even in death, and continued to be an hypostasis. 28: Of the corruption and decay 
(as against Julian and Gajan; but here again a distinction is drawn between two 
kinds of $éopé). 29: Of the descent into Hades. The contents even of the Fourth 
Book are still Christological, but this may be due to an oversight. One may 
admire the energy and formal dexterity of Johannes, but still what we have is 
merely one and the same method of distinction, which, once discovered, can be 
easily and mechanically employed, as the application of a new chemical method 
to an indefinite number of substances. Even this brief synopsis will, however, have 
brought out one thing, if it was still necessary that this should be done—namely, 
that in Greek Dogmatics in their ve/igiows aspect Apoliinaris had triumphed, The 
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moderate docetism which the latter expressed in a plain, bold and frank way forms the 
basis of the orthodox idea of Christ, though it is indeed concealed under all sorts 
of formule. As regards these, orthodoxy approaches much nearer to the Antiochians. 
than to Apollinaris; but as regards the matter of the doctrine, all that was preserved 
of the Antiochian doctrine was the statement that Christ had a real and perfect 
human nature. This statement came to have a great importance for the future, 
not of the East, but of the West; but, if I am not mistaken, it helped to preserve 
the Byzantine Church too from getting into that condition of desolation into which 
the Monophysite Churches got, though it is true that in the case of the latter other 
causes were at work. 


C. THE ENFOVMENT OOP REDEMPTION AN 
THE PREOLN f, 


CAA ie ela: 


THE MYSTERIES AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


THERE is an old story of a man who was in a condition of 
ignorance, dirt, and wretchedness and who was one day told 
by God that he might wish for anything he liked and that his 
wish would be granted. And he began to wish for more and 
more and to get highér and higher, and he got all he wanted. 
At last he got presumptuous and wished he might become like 
God Himself, when at once he was back again in his dirt and 
wretchedness. The history of religion is such a story; but it 
is in the history of the religion of the Greeks and the Easterns 
that it came true in the strictest sense. They first wished to 
have material goods by means of religion, then political, esthetic, 
moral, and intellectual goods, and they got everything. They 
became Christians and desired perfect knowledge and a supra- 
moral life. Finally they wished even in this world to be as 
God in knowledge, bliss, and life, and then they fell down, not 
all at once, but with a fall that could not be stopped, to the 
lowest stage in ignorance, dirt, and barbarity. Any one who 
at the present day studies the condition of Greek religion 
amongst the orthodox and the Monophysites, and not merely 
the religion of the untrained masses, but also the ritual of wor- 
ship and the magical ceremonies practised by the ordinary priests 
and monks and their ideas of things, will with regard to many 
points get the impression that religion could hardly fall lower. 


1 That an honest and genuine faith can live and does live within these husks 
is not to be denied. 
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It has really become “superstitio”, a chaos of mixed and entirely 
diverse but at the same time rigidly fixed maxims and formule, 
an unintelligible and long-winded ritual of a patchwork kind, 
which is held in high esteem, because it binds the nation or 
the tribe together or unites it to the past, but which is still a 
really living ritual only in its most inferior parts.’ If we were 
to imagine that we knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of Christi- 
anity in its original form and of its history in the first six 
centuries, and had to determine the genesis, the earlier stages, 
and the value of the original religion from a consideration of 
the present condition, say, of the Jacobite or of the Ethiopian 
Church, how utterly impossible this would be.? What we have 
here is a forbidding and well-nigh dead figure of which only 
some members and these not the principal members are still 
living, whose nobler parts are so crusted over that so far as 
their essence is concerned they defy any historical explanation. * 
Islam which swept violently over Christianity in this form was 
a real deliverer; for spite of its defects and barrenness it was 
a more spiritual power than the Christian religion which in the 
East had well-nigh become a religion of the amulet, the fetish, 
and conjurers, above which floats the dogmatic spectre, Jesus 
Christ. * 


1 Even in these, as experience teaches us, religion may still continue to live 
for some. Thus the symbol and cult of the Cross in the Greek Church keeps. 
alive a feeling of the holiness of the suffering of the righteous one and a reverence 
for greatness in humility. 


° 


2 This impossibility may serve as a warning to us in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of other religions, of their mythologies and ritual formularies. We know 
most religions only in the form of “superstitio”, z.2., in the form in which they 
have come down to us they are for the most part already in an entirely degenerate 
state, or have become petrified. Who therefore would make bold to set about 
explaining these forms in the absence of all knowledge of the previous stages? It 
is an audacious undertaking. 


3 This judgment must stand although much that is ancient, genuine, and 
edifying is contained in the prayers and hymns of the liturgies of all the peoples 
belonging to the Greek Church. But it has become a formula and as a rule is 
not understood by the people. In this respect the orthodox churches are in a more 
favourable position, and much is now being done in order to make the liturgy 
more intelligible. 

4 See Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus dem Orient, 1877, further the descriptions of 
the Easter festivals kept by the different ecclesiastical parties in Jerusalem and 
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Many factors contributed to this final result, and above all, 
the stern march of political history and the economic distress. 
Closely connected with this was the abolition of the old distinc- 
tions between aristocrats, freemen, and slaves, and following upon 
this the penetration into the higher ranks of the religious and 
intellectual barbarism which had never been overcome in the 
lower ranks. Christianity itself contributed in the most effective 
fashion towards the decomposition of society; but having done 
this, it was not able to elevate the masses and to build up a 
Christian Society in the most moderate sense of the word, on 
the contrary it made one concession after another to the require- 
ments and wishes of the masses. The fact, however, that it 
thus soon became weak and allowed the ‘‘Christian religion of 
the second order” which originally had been merely tolerated, 
to exercise an ever increasing influence on the official religion, 
is to be explained from the attitude which the latter itself had 
more and more come to take up. 

The general idea of redemption which prevailed in the Greek 
Church had an eschatological character; redemption is deliver- 
ance from perishableness and death. But in Vol. III., pp. 163—190, 
attention was drawn to the fact that at all periods of its history 
the Greek Church was aware of possessing a means of salvation 
which already exists in the present and had its origin in the 
same source from which future redemption flows—namely, the 
incarnate person of Jesus Christ. The conception of this present 
means of salvation was originally of a spiritual kind; the know- 
ledge of God and of the world, the perfect knowledge of the 
conditions attached to the future enjoyment of salvation, and 
the power of doing good works, in short ‘‘teaching of dogmas 
and good works” (udbyuan rév doypatrav nat mpdtsis deobel) 
(Cyril of Jerus.), and in addition power over the demons (Atha- 
nasius). True, however, to the general mode of conceiving 
things and also to the heathen philosophies of religion of that 
period, this knowledge in reference to divine things soon came 


their image worship. By the Mohammedans too the Christian priest is frequently 
regarded as a conjurer and when they happen to be living in the same place with 
Christians, and are in dire distress, they visit the holy places and have recourse 
to the miracle-working reliques and images. 
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to be regarded not as in its nature a clear knowledge, or as 
having an historical origin, or as in its working something to 
be spiritually apprehended, but on the contrary as a sophia or 
wisdom, which being only half comprehensible and mysterious, 
originates directly with God and is communicated by sacred 
initiation.’ The uncertainty which in consequence seemed to 
attach to the content of this knowledge was more than counter- 
balanced by the consciousness that the knowledge so acquired 
and communicated, establishes a fellowship amongst those 
possessed of it and leads to real union with God and is thus 
not merely individual reflection. 

This magical-mystical element which attaches to knowledge 
as the present possession of salvation, is certainly also to be 
considered as a clumsy expression of the view that the sum- 
mum bonum is higher than all reason.” But the truth which 
the Eastern Christians wished to grasp and to retain, was not 
securely established by mystical rationalism. The combination, 
however, of the natural theology which had never been given 
up with mysticism, * with the magical and sacramental, entailed 
above ali this serious loss that less and less attention was 
given to the positive moral element, while the downfall of pure 
science made it possible for the theologians to take up with all 
‘sorts of superstition. It was not that the supersietio of the 
masses was simply forced upon them; in their own theology 
they endeavoured in ever increasing measure to reach a trans- 
cendental knowledge which could be enjoyed, as it were, in a 
sensuous way. Like their blood-relations the Neo-Platonists, they 
were originally over-excited, and their minds became dulled, 
and thus they required a stronger and stronger stimulant. The 
most refined longing for the enjoyment of faith and knowledge 
‘was finally changed into barbarity. They wished to fill them- 
selves with the holy and the divine as one fills oneself with 


1 The beginnings of this transformation are, it is true, to be found far back 
in the past. We can already trace them in Justin, and perhaps in fact even in 
the Apostolic Age missionaries like Apollos regarded religion in this way. 


2 


2 See Vol. L., p. 111, Vol. IL., p. 340, n. 2. 


3 See Vol. III., p. 253, and p. 272 f. Mysticism as a rule is rationalism worked 
out in a fantastic way, and rationalism is a faded mysticism. 
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some particular kind of food. In accordance with this the 
dogma, the pdédbycis, was embodied in material forms and 
changed into a means of enjoyment—the end of this was the 
magic of mysteries, which swallows up everything, the sacred 
images, the sacred ritual. Christianity is no longer wadyorg and 
moaksis ayadal, it is wabyors and wustaywyix, or rather for the 
great majority it was to be only wucraywyie. The image-con- 
troversy shews us where the supreme interests of the Church 
are to be looked for. 

The development of what belongs to the sphere of mysteries 
and of cultus from the time of Origen to the ninth century, 
does not form part of the History of Dogma. Together with 
the conceptions of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, sacraments, and 
images it constitutes a history by itself, a history which has 
never yet been written,’ and which runs parallel with the 
History of Dogma. In the Greek Church there was no ‘‘dogma”’ 
of the Lord’s Supper any more than there was a “dogma” of 
grace. And quite as little was there up to the time of the 
image-controversy a “dogma” of the saints, angels, and im- 
ages; it was the éeordxog only that was found in the Catechism. 
But ritual was practised here with all the more certainty. There 
was a holy ritual; it was already firmly established in the days 
of Athanasius when the State united with the Church, and it 
was closely followed by a mystagogic theology. This mysta- 
gogic theology starting from a fixed point moved with the 
greatest freedom in the direction of a definitely recognised goal. 

The fixed starting-point it had in common with dogma. It 
was the idea that Christianity is the religion which has made 
the Divine comprehensible and offers it to us to be possessed 
and enjoyed. The definitely recognised goal was the establish- 
ment of a system of divine economy of a strictly complete kind 
as regards time and place, the factors of which it was com- 
posed and the means it employed, and which, while existing in 
the midst of what is earthly, allows the initiated by the help 


1 The best treatment of the subject is in von Zezschwitz, System der Kirchl. 
Katechetik, Vol. I.; see also his article “ Liturgie” in Herzog’s R.-Encyckl., 2nd 
ed., and cf. the investigations of the dsc/plina arcana by Rothe, Th. Hamack 
and Bonwetsch. 
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of sensuous media to enjoy the divine life. Those who above 
all developed this system did so with a certain reservation—it 
was not absolutely necessary. He who has speculation and 
ascetic discipline has in these as a personal possession, means 
which render it unnecessary for him to go in quest of sensuous 
signs and initiation in common. This was the view of Clemens 
and Origen, and after them the same opinion was expressed by 
the most important mystagogues of the earlier period, that is, 
by all those who created mystagogy ; for no one creates anything 
without having the consciousness of being above his creation. 
But the Epigoni receive everything which has come to be what 
it is under the form of authority, and accordingly it becomes 
more and more impossible for them to distinguish between end 
and means, actual things and their substitutes, between what 
occupies a ruling place and what is subordinate. The spiritu- 
alism which, partly in self-protection and partly following its 
craving for fantastic creations and sensuous pictures, creates 
for itself in the earthly sphere a new world which it fills 
with its own ideas, is at the last menaced and crushed 
by its own creations. But then the spirit which has been 
artificially enclosed in it vanishes too, and there is nothing 
but a dead, inert remainder. On it accordingly that veneration 
is ever more and more bestowed which formerly was supposed 
to belong to the spirit which had been confined within the 
matter. Herewith polytheism in the full sense of the word is 
once more established, it matters not what form dogmatics may 
take. Religion has lost touch with spiritual truth. When for it 
a definite space is sacred—in the strictest sense of the word,— 
and in the same way a definite place, definite vehicles, bread, 
wine, images, crosses, amulets, clothes, when it connects the 
presence of the Holy with definite persons, vessels, ceremonies, 
in short with the exact carrying out of a carefully prescribed 
ritual, then though this ritual may have the form it always had 
and may even include in it the most sublime and exalted 
thoughts, it is played out as spiritual religion and has fallen 
back to a low level. But this was the final fate of the religion 
of the Greeks, which adorns itself with the name “ Christian”. 


The private religion of thousands of its adherents, measured by 
18 
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the Gospel or the Christianity of Justin may be genuinely 
Christian,—the religio publica has only the incontestable right to 
the Christian zame,—and in possessing the Holy Scriptures it 
has what cannot be lost, the capability of reforming itself. Its 
fundamental dogma, which in the end determined its entire 
practice, namely, that the God-man Jesus Christ deified the 
human substance and in accordance with this attached a system 
of divine forces to earthly media, did not enable it to over- 
come the old polytheism of the Greeks and barbarians, but on 
the contrary rendered it incapable of resisting this. 

This is not the place to discuss the question as to the ex- 
tent to which religion succumbed to it and the consequences 
of this, nor as to the influence exercised by the Neo-Platonic 
ecclesiastical science and by the ancient religions and mysteries 
respectively. All we can aim at doing is to establish the fact 
that the wucraywyia which the waédyoig had in view, gradually 
brought about the decay of the latter. It is only now that we 
are able perfectly to understand why such a determined resist- 
ance was made in the Greek Church to all fresh attempts to 
give dogma a fixed form, a resistance which could be overcome 
only by the most strenuous efforts. It was not only the tradi- 
tionalism native to all religions which thus offered resistance, but 
the interests bound up with the ritualistic treatment of dogma 
and to which serious injury was done by the construction of 
new formule. If the practical significance of dogma lay not 
only in the fact that salvation was attained hereafter on the 
basis of this Faith, but also in the fact that on the basis of 
this Faith Christians were already initiated in this world,—in 
worship,—into fellowship with the Godhead and were able to 
enjoy the divine, it was necessary that the expression of this 
truth should be raised above all possibility of change. The 
liturgical formula which is constantly repeated, is what can least 
of all stand being altered. Accordingly it is only when we 
consider how dogmatic controversies have necessarily always 
been controversies about words which demanded admission 
into the liturgy, as was the case with the foreign Nicene catch- 
words, the éeordxoc, the theopaschitian formula etc., and finally the 
“filioque’’, that we can understand the suspicion which they 
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necessarily roused. We can still see in fact from the state of 
things in our-own churches at the present time how such a 
liturgy or such a book of praise which in no way corresponds 
to the creed, causes no difficulty, while even the best inno- 
vation has a most disturbing effect. The value of the ritual of 
worship lies always in its antiquity, not in its dogmatic correct- 
ness. Thus the pusreywyie which rested on the fundamental 
thoughts of the wadycic, and which in fact issued from it, was 
the stoutest opponent of a doctrina publica which was advanc- 
ing to greater precision of statement. In the end it actually 
reduced it to silence. In the controversy of Photius with Rome 
in reference to the Holy Spirit the charge brought against the 
West of having altered the wording of the Creed was urged 
quite as strongly as the charge of having tampered with the 
doctrine. One may in fact say that the Greeks regarded the 
former as worse than the latter. This is the most telling proof 
of the fact that the daughter became more powerful than the 
mother, that the pwustaywyie had come to occupy a place of 
central importance. This, however, took place long before the days 
of Photius. The dogmatic controversies of the seventh century 
are in truth only a kind of echo of no importance, which merely 
gave dogma the illusory appearance of an independent life. 
The nature of the controversy makes it evident to any one 
who looks at the matter more closely, that the dogma had 
already become a petrifaction and that the kindred ideas of 
antiquity and of the stability of worship already dominated 
everything. It is the age of Justinian which brings the independ- 
ent dogmatic development to an end. At that time the liturgy 
too received what was practically its final revision. The final 
completion of dogma ensued under the guidance of scholasti- 
cism which now established itself in the Church. Mystagogic 
theology, which now first began to spread widely, followed the 
completed liturgy. In this connection we may mention Leontius 
on the one side and Maximus Confessor who belonged to the 
seventh century on the other. Dogma as treated in the scholas- 
tic and ritualistic fashion is no longer wédyoig at all, in the 
strict. sense of the word. It is, like the Eucharist or the 
“authentic” image, a divine marvel, a paradoxical, sacred 
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datum,! which scholasticism labours to elevate to being padyaic, 
and which mysteriosophy exhibits in worship as something to 
be enjoyed. 

We might content ourselves with these hints regarding the 
fate of dogma. It will, however, be proper to select two sub- 
jects from the rich and complicated material of the history of 
worship and the mysteries and by means of them to give a 
somewhat more precise outline of the course of development. 
These are the ideas of the Lord’s Supper in connection with 
which we have to pay attention to the mysteries in general, 
and the worship of angels, saints, the Virgin Mary, martyrs, 
relics, and images. As regards the latter, te action ensued 
in the eighth and ninth centuries which brings to an end the 
history of dogma or the history of religion in the Eastern 
Church generally. From this date onwards it has had merely 
an outward history, a history of theology, of mysticism, and 
ritualism. 


Sate 


At the beginning of the Fourth Century the Church already 
possessed a large series of ‘“mysteries’’ whose number and 
limits were, however, not in any way certainly defined.* They 
are rederai, mystic rites, which are based on Adyix Tov Ocov, 
words of God; amongst these Baptism, together with the prac- 
tice of anointing which was closely connected with it, and 
the Lord’s Supper,* were the most highly esteemed; while 


1 The description of the doctrine, 72, the jides gue creditur, as uzuerypiov 
(sacrament), dated back to ancient times, hence too the practice of keeping the 
Creed secret. 


9 


\ 
2 See Kattenbusch, op. cit. I, p. 393 ff. “The mysteries represent by their 
form the dogma”... “It is in this connection too that the comparison of the 
details in the Liturgy with the life of Jesus as known to us from the Gospel and 
for which Sophronius of Jerusalem had already prepared the way, first appears in 
the true light. The arrangement of the Liturgy represents the history of the 
Incarnation. In this way the whole form of the Liturgy came to share in the 
value attached to the dogma. Only he who acknowledges the orthodox Liturgy is 
a Chalcedonian.” 

3 There are many passages which prove how closely Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were linked together, and regarded as the chief mysteries. What Augustine 
de pecc, mer, et remiss, remarks (24, 34) can hardly be held to apply only to the 
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from them a part of the other mysteries had also been 
developed. Symbolic acts, originally intended to accompany 
these mysteries, got detached and became independent. It 
was in this way that Confirmation originated’ which is already 
reckoned by Cyprian as a special ‘‘Sacramentum”, which 
Augustine designates? a ‘Sacramentum Chrismatis’”’, and 
which is called by the Areopagite a “mystery of the mys- 
tic oil” (aucrypiov TeAeTig fsvpov). Augustine too knows of a 
«‘Sacramentum Salis” as well as many others,* and the Areo- 
pagite makes special mention of six mysteries: of enlightenment 
{Dwricuerocss, of coming together or communion (suvéEews él’ 
ou xowevinc), of the mystic oil (reAeT%s Kupov), of priestly conse- 
crations (lepuztimay Tede1@oewyv), of monastic consecration (wove xinie 
tTeheimoews), and the mysteries in reference to the holy dead 
{wuoTypia éxl Tay iepag xexoruyuévwv).* This enumeration is not, 
however, in any way typical, and its author can hardly have 
intended it to be taken as absolutely complete. ‘‘Mysterium” 
is every symbol, any material thing, in connection with which 
anything sacred is to be thought of, every action done in the 
Church, every priestly performance.” These mysteries corre- 
spond to the heavenly mysteries which have their source in the 


Punic Christians. ‘“ Optime Punici Christiani baptismum ipsum nihil aliud quam 
‘salutem’ et sacramentum corporis Christi nihil aliud quam ‘ vitam’ vocant, unde 
nisi ex antiqua, ut existimo, et apostolica traditione” ete. It was chiefly through 
the Lord’s Supper that the element of mysteries found an entrance into the religion 
of spirit and truth. This way of treating the elements used in it, which are never- 
theless expressly described as symbols, supplied the point of departure for the 
development of the greatest importance. 

I Cypr. ep. 72. 1. We find it first amongst the Gnostics alongside of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; see Excerpta ex Theodoto, the Coptic-gnostic writings and 
the ritual of the Marcianites. Cf. on this sacrament Schwane, Dogmengesch. IL., 
p. 968 ff. 

C. litt. Petiliani II., c. 104, 239. 


Ls) 


a" De pecc: merit. Il. 42. 

4 See de eccles. hierarch. 2—7. To the author the most of these mysteries are 
not separate mysteries, but represent a whole series of different mysteries, The last 
mentioned has nothing to do with extreme unction, but designates certain practices 
in connection with the treatment of the corpse. 

5 The “aliud videtur, aliud intellegitur” (Augustine) is the best definition of 
the sacrament or mystery. 
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Trinity and in the Incarnation.’ As every fact of revelation 
is a mysterium in so far as the divine has through it entered 
into the sphere of the material, so conversely every material 
medium, and thus too the word or the action, is a myster7um 
as soon as the material is a symbol or vehicle of the divine- 
But even in the earliest times no strict distinction was made 
between symbol and vehicle. The development consists in this 
that the symbol more and more retreated behind the vehicle, 
that new heathen symbols and ritual actions were adopted in 
increasing numbers and that finally the vehicle was no longer 
conceived of as a covering for or outward embodiment of a 
truth, but as a deified element, as something essentially divine. * 

It is obvious that this way of regarding the ‘“mysteries’’, 
amongst which the sign of the cross, relics, exorcism, marriage, etc., 
were reckoned, made it impossible to think of them as having 
a marked and lofty dogmatic efficacy. The rigid dogmatic even for- 
bade such an assumption. As Greek theology regards the Church 
as an institute for salvation only when it is thinking of heathen 
and lapsed members or members who are minors, because the 
doctrine of freedom and redemption does not allow of the 
thought of a saving institute or of a community of believers 
chosen by God, in the same way and for the same reasons it 
knows nothing of a means of grace for those who are already 
believers, so far as by this is meant the sin-destroying, recon- 
ciliatory activity of God attached to a material sign and always 
strictly limited in its range, and which has for its object the 
re-establishment of justice and charity or of the filial relation. 
The ancient Church knew nothing of such means of grace. 
Accordingly since it desired to have mysteries, believed it 
possessed them in actions which had been handed down, and 
was strongly influenced by the dying heathen cultus, it had 


1 The orthodox Greek Church came to reckon the sacraments as seven owing 
to the influence of the West, z.e., gradually from the year 1274 onwards. Still 
the number seven never came to have the importance attached to it in the West. 

2 In Athanasius we already meet with both modes of expression: (1) “The 
Logos became flesh, in order that he might offer his body for all, and we by 
participating in his spirit may be made divine” (de decret. synod, Nic. 14); (2) “We 
are made divine inasmuch as we do not participate in the body of a man, but 
receive the body of the Logos Himself” (ad. Maxim. phil. 2). 
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to content itself with the zzexpressibleness of the effect of the 
mysteries. This conception forms the basis even where, follow- 
ing the directions of the New Testament,’ regeneration, the 
forgiveness of sins, the béstowal of the spirit, etc., are deduced 
in rhetorical language from separate sacraments. The assump- 
tion that the sacramental actions had certain inexpressible 
effects—the doctrine of freedom prevented the magical-mystical 
effects which were specially included under this head from 
being embodied in a dogmatic theory—logically led, however, 
to these being performed in such a way that the imagination 
was excited and the heavenly was seen heard, smelt, and felt, 
as for example in incense and the relics and bones of martyrs. 
The enjoyment of salvation on the part of him who participated 
in these rites, was supposed to consist in the elevating im- 
pression made on the imagination and the sensuous feelings. 
He was supposed to feel himself lifted up by means of it into 
the higher world, and in this feeling to taste the glory of the 
super-sensuous, and for this reason to carry away the conviction 
that in a mysterious fashion soul and body had been prepared 
for the future reception of the immortal life. Such being the 
theory it was an easy step from this to combine all the mys- 
teries into one great mystery in worship, and this was what 
actually took place. With this as the starting-point the “Church” 
too accordingly became a holy reality, the institution for wor- 
ship, the holy mechanism, which supplies the believer with 
heavenly impressions and raises him to heaven. The idea of 
the Church which had the. most vitality in the East was that 
of something which, regarded as active, was ‘the lawful steward 
of the mysteries (“6 yyyo10g THY puoTypiwy dinovemog”’) and con- 
ceived of as passive, was the image of the ‘‘ heavenly hierarchy.” 

In strict logical fashion it developed from beginnings which 
already foreshadow the end. Although the beginnings are 
characteristically different, we find them in Antioch as well as 
in Alexandria and thus in both the centres of the East. In 
the case of the former of these cities the beginnings are to be 


1 Here already at this early stage the difficult question emerges which even at 
the present day troubles many amongst ourselves, as to whether the ceremonies of 
the Old Testament, circumcision for instance, were sacraments, 
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looked for in Ignatius, the author of the Six Books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the editor of the Eight Books, and in 
Chrysostom, and together with them in Methodius. In the case 
of the latter the starting-point was supplied by Clemens, Origen, 
‘(Gregory of Nyssa) and Macarius. In the former everything 
from the first was intimately associated with the bishop and 
with worship, in the latter with the true Gnostic originally, 
then next with the monk. In the former the bishop is the 
hierurge and the representative of God, the presbyters represent 
the apostles, and the deacons Jesus Christ. This is the earthly 
hierarchy, the copy of the heavenly. Already with Ignatius 
the cultus dominates the entire Christian life; the holy meal is 
the heavenly meal, the Supper is the ‘medicine of immor- 
tality "—Qapuanov addavaciac. By means of the oxze Church- 
worship we mount up to God; woe to him who takes no part 
in it. All this is put in a stronger form in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and is developed in a worthy and sensible fashion 
in the work of Chrysostom zep} ispwodvys. But in all this the 
attitude of the laity is a passive one; they make no effort, 
they allow themselves to be filled.! The influential Methodius 
viewed the matter from a different standpoint. Although he is 
the opponent of the Alexandrians, he does not deny the in- 
fluence which he had received from them. His realism and tradi- 
tionalism are, however, of a speculative kind. They constitute 
the substructure of the subjectivity of the monkish mysticism. 
Christ must be born “rationally” (voyré¢) in the believer ; every 
Christian must by participating in Christ become a Christ. 
Methodius knew how to unite the ideas of a powerful religious 
individualism with the Mysticism which attaches itself to objec- 
tive traditions. While protecting these latter against the in- 
roads of a heterodox idealism, he nevertheless intended that 


1 T here leave out of account the Syrian mysticism of the fifth and sixth centuries 
of which we first really got some idea from the admirable work of Frothingham, 
Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886. The philosophico-logical element is not entirely absent 
from the views of these Syro-Monophysite mystics who had relations with Egypt 
too, but still it always was kept in the background. We have in their case 
Pantheism of a strongly marked character represented by the consubstantiality of 
God and the universe, and in accordance with this they had a fondness for the 
“Origenistic ” ideas of the history of the universe and of the restoration of all things. 
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they should merely constitute the premises of an individual reli- 
gious life which goes on between the soul and the Logos alone. 

This was the fundamental thought of the great theologians 
of Alexandria. But they rarely connected the substructure of 
their theosophy with earthly worship, and still more rarely 
with earthly priests. Nevertheless their substructure was of a 
much richer kind than that of the Antiochians. There is pro- 
bably no single idea connected with religion or worship, no 
religious form, which they did not turn to account. Sacrifice, 
blood, reconciliation, expiation, purification, perfection, the 
means of salvation, the mediators of salvation,—all these, which 
were connected with some symbol or other, played a réle in 
their system. It was the hierarchical element alone which was 
kept very much in the background, nor was much prominence 
indeed given to the idea of the ritual unity of the Church 
which was a leading one with the Antiochians. Everything is 
directed towards the perfection of the individual, the Christian 
_ Gnostic, and everything is arranged in stages, a feature which 
is wanting in the system of the Antiochians. The Christian 
does not merely allow himself to be filled with the Holy; on 
the contrary he is himself here always engaged in independent 
effort inasmuch as he advances from secret to secret. At 
every stage some remain behind; each stage down to the last 
presents a real thing and the covering of a thing. Blessed is 
he who knows the thing or actual fact, still more blessed he 
who presses on to the next stage, but he too is saved who 
grasps the thing in its covering only. But with the stages of 
the mysteries the stages of the knowledge of the world further 
correspond. He who makes the mysteries his own, thinks at 
the same time on the progressively ordered world. He advances 
from the external world upwards to himself, to his soul, his 
spirit, to the laws of the world and the world-spirits, to the 
one undivided Logos who rules the universe, to the incarnate 
Logos, to the highest Reason, which lies behind the Logos, to 
what is above all reason—to God. The Cosmos, the history 
of redemption, the Bible are the great graduated, ordered mys- 
teries which have to be traversed: all divine things and all 
human things—dvra dcia nai mavra avdpamwe. When we have 
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once reached the end aimed at, all helps may be dispensed 
with. There is a standpoint viewed from which every symbol, 
every sacrament, every thing that is holy, which appears in a 
material covering, becomes profane, for the soul lives in the 
Holiest of all. “Images and symbols which set forth other 
things were of value so long as the truth was not present, but 
when the truth is present, it is necessary to do the things of 
the truth and not of the image or representation of it,” (# 
cindves ual Te oiuBoan mapuctarind byTa ETépwy momymaTaY LAGS 
éylvovre, jéxpr wy wopay 4 aaybetor mopodoys 08 TG adybelug TH 
To daybelug De roislv, od Tx eixdvog). This holds good of the 
aspiring theologian; it holds good also in the main of the hum- 
blest, barbarous monk. But Christianity would not be the uni- 
versal religion if it did not present salvation in the symbolic 
form at all stages. This thought separates the ecclesiastical 
theosophs of Alexandria from their Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
brethren. In it the universalism of Christianity finds expression, 
but the concession is too great. It sanctions a Christianity 
which is bound up with signs and formule, the Christianity of 
the “<ixdves”. The most sublime spiritualism, as happened in 
expiring antiquity, made terms with the grossest forms of the 
religion of the masses,—or rather, here is expiring antiquity. 
That it could do this is a proof that a naturalistic or polytheis- 
tic element was inherent in itself. Because it did it, it was 
itself stifled by the power which it tolerated. The issue reveals 
the initial capital blunder. 

The mystical cultus of Antioch which culminates in the priest 
and divine service, and the philosophical mysticism of Alexan- 
dria which has ultimately in view the individual, the gnostic 
and the monk, already converge in Methodius and the Cappa- 
docians ;' they next converge in the works of the pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite.° It was owing to Maximus Confessor 

1 Gregory of Nazianzus (in laud. Heron. c. 2) thus speaks from the altar to Hero 
‘Approach hither, near to the Holy places, the mystic table and me, r& 31% rodrwy 
pvorayoyotvrs rH béwaor, ig ce mpordyes Abyos nal Blog nul 4 dik TOU wabelv nkbapors.” 

? The article by Mller in Herzog’s R.-Encyklop. III., p. 616 ff. enables us to 
understand how the Dionysius question stood in the year 1878 (the best analysis 


is by Steitz, in the Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1866, p. 197 ff; there are valuable ° 
if not quite convincing discussions by Hipler, 1861 and in the Kirchenlex. 2 IIL, 
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that in this combination they became the power which domi- 
nates the Church. 


Everything was grouped round the Lord’s Supper,! and as 


p- 1789 ff., cf. the work of Engelhardt, Die angebl. Schriften des A. Dionysius, 
Sulzbach, 1823). Within recent years, however, several new publications based on 
the sources, and discussions, have appeared, which shew that nothing has really 
yet been certainly established; see Pitra, Analecta Sacra III., on this Loofs in the 
ThLZ., 1884, Col. 554 f.; Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic 
and the Book of Hierotheos, 1886; in addition Baethgen in the ThLZ, 1887, 
No. 10; Skworzow, Patrologische Untersuchungen, 1875; Kanakis, Dion, d. Areo- 
pagite, 1881; Drdseke (Ges. Patrist. Abhandl., 1889, p. 25 ff.; Dionysios v. Rhino- 
kolura, in addition Gelzer in the Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philol., 1892, separate 
impression); Jahn, Dionysiaca, 1889; Foss, Ueber den Abt Hilduin von St. Denis 
und Dionysius Areop. in the Jahresbericht des Luisenstiédt. R.-Gymnasiums z. Berlin, 
1886. The most ancient testimony to the existence of these works is to be found 
in the Church History attributed to Zacharias of Mitylene (Land, Anecd. Syr. III., 
p. 228). Severus quoted them at a Council at Tyre which cannot have been held 
later than the year 513. Still older would be Cyril’s testimony in the work against 
Diodorus and Theodore, which even if it ought not to be attributed to Cyril, be- 
longs to the fifth century. ‘Although the manuscript reading in Liberatus Brev. 10 
is corrupt still it ought probably to be emended thus: Dionysii Areopagite, (Dio- 
nysii) Corinthiorura episcopi” (Gelzer). Hipler, Pitra, Draseke, Moller, Kanakis 
(who wishes to fix the date of the writings definitely for about 120) have pronounced 
against the old assumption of a (pious) fraud, and have referred the writings to 
the second half of the fourth century. They have besides sought to shew that we 
ought probably to make a distinction between the several works which now bear 
the name of Dionysius, and that the oldest of the writings bearing this name are 
in all probability not forgeries, though forgers and interpolators did seize upon 
them in the fifth or sixth century, and that therefore, as is so frequently the case, it 
was not the author, but tradition which first committed the forgery. But if Frothing- 
ham is right, the writings ought to be put later, and Gelzer as against Draseke 
has advanced some very strong arguments in favour of the idea of an original 
pia fraus—after the analogy of the Neo-Platonic interpolations—that is in support 
of the hypothesis “that the author of these writings purposely intended from the 
first to ‘secure a loftier authority from them than they would otherwise have had 
by means of the prestige attaching fo works contemporary with the Apostles.” ‘The 
author of the Dionysian writings was merely following the usages of the schools, in 
transferring his works to the apostolic age.” The question of date is consequently 
not yet settled, (second half of the fourth and fifth century). The period previous 
to 400 seems to me the more probable, but there are so many points connected 
with these writings which are still obscure that one must refrain from pronouncing 
an opinion until a new, thorough, and comprehensive investigation has been made. 


1 Baptism may be left out of account; for the views held regarding it did not 
undergo any actual development within the period we treat of (see Vol. II., 140.) 
Naturally the general and changing ideas of the mysteries exercised an influence 
upon baptism, but it was rarely studied ex professo. It besides occupied an isolated 
position since it could never be brought into intimate connection with worship. 
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was the case in an earlier period, it still continued to be re- 
garded from a twofold point of view, the sacrificial and the 


What was certain was that baptism actually purifies from sins committed previous 
to it, ze. destroys them, and consequently constitutes the beginning of the process 
which makes the mortal man imperishable. It is thus the source and beginning 
of all gifts of grace. But as was the case in regard to the other mysteries, so 
here too there were theologians who, in imitation of Origen, held the view that 
there was a mysterious purification of the soul, and regarded the water as a symbol, 
but all the same as the absolutely necessary symbol, which just for this very reason 
is not simply a “symbol” in the modern sense of the word (see the Cappadocians). 
The intellectualism of these theologians and their inability to believe in an actual 
forgiveness of sins, led them in the case of baptism to prefer the idea of a 
dwricjzé¢—the primitive designation of the sacrament—and thus of a physical 
purification (xé§eporc) or else to think of the proof it gave of such a purification. 
Other theologians, however, from the days of Cyril of Alexandria downwards, in 
accordance with their ideas of the Lord’s Supper with which, following John XIX. 
34, baptism was always ranged (Johannes Damascenus still gives prominence to 
these two sacraments only), assumed that there was an actual ueracro:ye(wors of the 
water into a divine material, which took place by means of the descent of the 
spirit which followed the invocation of God. Tertullian (de bapt.) and Cyprian had 
already taught similar doctrine in the West. Cyril of Jerusalem too (cat. III. 3, 4) 
held the view that there was a dynamic change in the water. But it is Cyril of 
Alexandria (Opp. IV., p. 147) who first says: As® rio rot mveduaros Evepysiac TO 
aicbyrov Udwp mpos belay rive nal amdppyrov eracroryeovra: Stvapw, ayieler OE 
Aomoy rove éy oi¢ dv yévorro. Still the Church did not get the length of having 
distinct and definite formule for the sacramental unity of water and spirit, for the 
moment, and for the means whereby this unity was produced. Although the 
statement held good that baptism was absolutely necessary to salvation, still people 
shrank more from the unworthy reception of it than from the danger cf definitely 
dispensing with it. In the fourth century people kept postponing it repeatedly— 
so.as not to use this general means till the hour of death. Baptism was accordingly 
regarded by many zz prax7 not as initiation into the Christian state, but as the 
completion of it. Some very characteristic passages in Augustine’s Confessions, ¢.¢., 
show this (¢.g., Confess. VI. 4): it was possible in the fourth century to rank as 
a Christian, though one was not yet baptised. But the great Church-Fathers of the 
fourth century defended the practice of infant-baptism which had been already 
handed down, and this was established in the fifth century as the general usage. 
Its complete adoption runs parallel with the death of heathenism. As regards bap- 
tism by heretics, the view held in the Eastern Church at the beginning of the 
fourth century was that it was not valid. But it gradually, though hesitatingly, 
receded somewhat from this position (see the decisions of 325 and 381). A distinc- 
tion was made between those sects whose baptism was to be recognised, or was to 
be supplemented by the laying on of hands, and those whose baptism had to be 
repeated (this is still what we have in the ninty-fifth canon of the Trullan Synod 
692). The Church did not, however, arrive at any more fixed view on the matter, 
since just those fathers of the fourth century who where held in the highest esteem 
generally demanded re-baptism. Whether one ought to re-baptise the heretic or to 
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sacramental.’ The mystery with which it came to be increas- 
ingly surrounded and the commemorations which took place at its 
celebration, preserved to the Lord’s Supper in wholly altered 
conditions within the world-Church which embraced the Empire, 
its lofty and at the same time familiar, congregational character. ” 
No rigidly doctrinal development of the Lord’s Supper followed 
on this. But probably the presence of changes in the concep- 
tions formed of the Lord’s Supper both in its sacrificial and in 
its sacramental aspect, might be proved. These changes, how- 
ever, take place throughout within the limits which were already 
fixed in the third century. The blend of a sublime spiritualism 
and a sensuous realism was already in existence in the third 
century. Any progress which took place could consist only 
in this, that religious materialism advanced further and further 
and forced spiritualism to retire. Its advance was, however, 
furthered above all by the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation was brought into connection with the Lord’s Supper. 
This is the most important fact connected with this development, 
for now the Lord’s Supper became, as it were, the intelligible 
exponent of the entire dogmatic system, and at the same time 
the hitherto vague ideas regarding the kind and nature of the 
body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, came to have a firmly 
fixed form. If previous to this Christians had never of set 
purpose thought of the body of the historical Christ when 
speaking of the body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, but of 
His spirit, His word, or the remembrance of His body offered 
up, or of something inexpressible, something glorified which 
anoint him or merely to lay the hand upon him, is a point that is not certainly 
decided up to the present time. The Greek Church very frequently still repeats. 


baptism at the present day; see Héfling, Sacr. der Taufe, 1848; Steitz, Art. 
“ Ketzertaufe” in Herzog’s R.-Encykl. 2nd ed.; Kattenbusch, op. cit. L, p. 403 ff. 

1 See Vol. II., p. 136, and p. 146. 

2 Tt is very worthy of note that already in the fourth century the Lord’s Supper 
was regarded as the expression of a particular form of Confession. Philostorgius 
(H. E. Ill. 14) tells us that up to the time of Aétius the Arians in the East had 
joined with the orthodox in prayers, hymns, etc., in short in almost all ecclesiastical 
acts, but not in the “mystic sacrifice.” In the commemorations from that time on- 
wards connection with the Church found public expression. Cancelling of Church 
membership was regularly expressed by erasure of the name in the commemoration 
from the diptychs. 
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passed for being His body, now the idea emerged that the 
material element which is potentially already the body of Christ 
according to Gregory of Nyssa, is by priestly consecration or 
more correctly, by the Holy Spirit who also overshadowed 
Mary, changed with the real body of Christ or else taken up 
into it. The Incarnation is not repeated in the Lord’s Supper, 
but it is continued in it in a mysterious fashion, and the dogma 
is practically attested in the most living and marvellous way 
through this mystery. The priest is here, it is true, the minister 
only, not the author; but in connection with such a transaction 
to be the servant who carries out what is done, means to be 
engaged in an inexpressibly lofty service which raises one even 
above the angels. The whole transaction, which is based on 
the Incarnation, is thus beyond a doubt itself the mystery of 
the deification (déwo1s). The connection is exceptionally close; 
for if the act gets its essence and its substance from the Incar- 
nation, while the latter again has in view the deification, it is 
itself the real means of the deification. It is the same thought 
as that which had already been indicated by Ignatius when he 
described the holy food as the “medicine of immortality ”’ 
(Pepmonov abxvacing); but it is only now that this thought is 
taken out of the region of uncertain authority and has fixity 
given to it by getting a thoroughly firm foundation. But per- 
haps the point that is most worthy of note is, that in reference 
to the elements phrases were used by the Greek Fathers of a 
later period, which, as applied to the dogma of the Incarnation, 
had to be discarded as Gnostic, doketic, Apollinarian, or Euty- 
chian and Apthartodoketic! People speak naively—up to the 
time of Johannes Damascenus, at least—of the changing, trans- 
formation, transubstantiation of the elements into the Divine. ' 
No attempt is made to form definite ideas regarding the where- 
abouts of their material qualities; they are wholly and entirely 
deified. In a word, the views held regarding the Lord’s Supper 
were for a long time Apollinarian-monophysite, and not dyophy- 
site. But this makes it once more perfectly plain that what 
was regarded by the Greek Church as of real importance from 
the religious point of view, was adequately represented only by 
the teaching of Apollinaris and Monophysitism, and that the 
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reasons which finally led to the adoption of Dyophysitism had 
no strict connection with the dogmatic system. 

As regards the sacrificial aspect of the holy action, the most 
important development consists in the advance made in the 
transformation of the idea of sacrifice, for which the way had 
been already prepared in the third century. The offering of 
the elements, the memorial celebration of the sacrifice of Christ 
in the sacrifice of the Supper, the offering of the gifts (poc- 
Dépey +x Sewpx) and the offering of the memorial of the body 
(mporDépery TYv wyywyy TOU cwuaTOS) Was Changed into an offer- 
ing of the body, (7d céua rpocépev) a propitiatory memorial 
sacrifice. ‘The sacrifice of His Son on the Cross was, as it 
were, put before God’s eyes and recalled to memory in order 
that its effects might be communicated to the Church.’”’ Thus, 
owing to the influence of the heathen mysteries and in conse: 
quence of the development of the priestly notion, the idea 
crept in that the body and blood of Christ were constantly 
offered to God afresh in order to propitiate Him. And the 
more uncertain men became as to God’s feelings, and the more 
worldly and estranged from God they felt themselves to be, 
the more readily they conceived of the Supper as a real renewal 
of the Sacrifice of Christ and of His saving death. Christians 
had formerly made it their boast that the death of Christ had 
put an end to every sort of outward sacrifice; they had spoken 
of the “bloodless and rational and gentle sacrifice” (dvaijmog 
nai hoyinyn ual wpoocyvys buciv) or of the ‘immaterial and mental 
sacrifice” (busin dowpatog xai voep%). These modes of expression 
continued to be used in the third and fourth centuries, but the 
desire for a sensuous expiatory sacrifice, which had been present, 
though in a hidden form, at an early date, became stronger 
and stronger, and thus “flesh and blood”—namely, the flesh 
and blood of Christ—were described as sacrificial offerings. 
Thus men had once more a bloody sacrifice, though indeed 
without visible blood, and what it seemed not to have certainly 
accomplished when offered once, was to be accomplished by a 
repetition of it. And thus, as the act regarded as a sacrament 
was connected in the closest way with the Incarnation, and 
appeared as a mysterious, real representation of it, as something 
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to be enjoyed by the believer, so, regarded as a sacrifice, it was 
now finally brought into the most intimate connection with the 
death of Christ, but in such a way that in it the saving sacri- 
ficial death likewise appeared to be continued, z.¢., repeated. 
Is it possible to give the sacramental act a loftier position than 
this? Assuredly not! And yet it was nothing but pure Paganism 
which had brought this about. Since these developments took 
place most of the Churches of Christendom in the East and 
West have been fettered and enslaved by a ‘doctrine of the 
Supper” and a “ritual of the Supper”’, which must be reckoned 
amongst the most serious hindrances which the Gospel has ex- 
perienced in the course of its history. Neither the calling out of 
elevated feelings, nor the superabundance of intellectual force, of 
acuteness and “ philosophy”’ which has been expended in connec- 
tion with this, can undo the mischief which has been incalcul- 
able and which is still going on. And as in the fifth and sixth 
centuries the Supper was conceived of as the resultant of the 
system of dogma as a whole (the Trinity and the Incarnation), 
and was supposed to be equivalent to it, and to give a lively 
representation of it, so the same is still the case at the present 
day. The “doctrine’”’ of the Supper has been treated in such 
a way as in the first place to sanction the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, and in the second place to gather up to a point the entire 
confessional system of doctrine and the conception of the Church. 
In the whole history of religions there is probably no second 
example of such a transformation, extension, demoralisation and 
narrowing of a simple and sacred institution! 

Sure and logical as was the course of the development of 
the ritual and doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church, no 
dogma in the strict sense of the word was set up, because 
there was no controversy unless about points of no importance. 
But just for this very reason the doctrinal pronouncements. 
scarcely ever get beyond the stage of unfathomable contradic- 
tions and insoluble oracles. Christians felt so comfortable in ° 
the darkness of the mystery; they laid hold of this or the other 
extravagant form of expression without being afraid of being 
corrected or being forced to pay respect to a fixed form of 
words sanctioned by ecclesiastical usage. Anything that sounded 
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pious and edifying, profound and mysterious, could be freely 
used in connection with the mystery. And since the words 
which were used in this connection, such as spirit (rvedwq), 
spiritually (zvevwartinds), flesh (c#p&), body (c@ux) had a three- 
fold and a manifold meaning’ in ecclesiastical usage, since 
Scripture itself supplied various allegories in connection with 
this matter, using flesh of Christ as equal to the Church, flesh 
of Christ as equal to His words, etc., since John VI. as compared 
with the words of institution supplied endless scope for specula- 
tion and rhetoric, since the consequences and the terminology of 
the dogma of the Incarnation were on the same lines,—and in 
addition, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and certain ideas of 
the Church,--since finally the sacramental and sacrificial elements 
were at one time kept strictly separate and at another ran into 
one another, the utterances of the Greek Fathers in reference 
to the Supper constitute as a rule the most forbidding portions 
of their works. But to give a logical solution and orderly 
reproduction of their thoughts is not at all the historian’s busi- 
ness, for in attempting such a task he would constantly be in danger 
of missing the meaning of the Fathers. For this reason we here 
renounce any such attempt. It will be sufficient to note the tend- 
ency and progress of the development in the Fathers who are to 
be referred to in what follows.? That the increasingly complex 


1 Let any one take a proposition such as this from Athanasius: rveGpa Cwo- 
mowoty 4 cap zor: Tov xupiou, didts x wvedparos Cworoot cuveayudpéby, in order 
to form an idea of how one may twist and turn the words. 

2 In the essays by Steitz on the doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church 
(Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. IX., pp. 409—481; X., pp. 64—152, 399—463; XL, 
pp. 193—253: XII., pp. 211—286; XIII., pp. 3—66) we possess an investigation 
of the subject which is as comprehensive as it is thorough. The author, however, 
does not seem to me always to have hit the mark in the judgments he passes. 
He makes too many distinctions, and in particular his view as to the existence of 
a strictly distinct symbolic doctrine of the Supper is hardly tenable in the form in 
which he seeks to develop it. A purely symbolic conception of the Supper never 
existed, for it was always harmoniously united with a ritual which was based on 
a very realistic way of conceiving of it. What we now call “symbol” is some- 
thing wholly different from what was so-called by the ancient Church. On the 
other hand, after the sacramental magic in its coarsest form had found its way 
into the Church, “symbolic” statements were always tolerated because the symbol 
was really never a mere type or sign, but always embodied a mystery; see Vol. 
II., p. 143. On the doctrine of the Supper cf. further the monographs by Riickert, 
Kahnis, Ebrard. 
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form taken by doctrine was of no advantage to real religion 
may be inferred, from the one fact that the effects of the 
Supper were always described in an absolutely vague fashion. 
Nor did the Jdséois, that process to which was attached this 
high-sounding name, really mean anything, for it was impossible 
to understand it in any serious sense. The idea that free- 
dom was the basis of all that was good, was in the way of 
this. This dewo1c, which is experienced in imagination, threaten- 
ed, in the case of the Greeks themselves, to change into a 
mere play of fancy; for as soon as they realised that they 
were moral beings, they thought of nothing else save of the 
exalted God, of His demand that they should renounce the 
world and do good, and of the duty which lay upon man of 
living a holy life in order to die a blessed death. For this 
very reason they were also unable to reach any complete 
confidence in the promise of the forgiveness of sins given in the 
Supper. In place of this, however, religious materialism went to 
absurd lengths, while at the same time the ascetic theosoph 
was always free respectfully to ignore the whole transaction. 


Only a few hints regarding the course taken by the develop- 
ment of the doctrine can fitly be given here: Origen supplies 
the starting-point. ‘In his view the eucharistic body was only 
the Word of God or of the Logos as being a substitute for 
his appearance in the flesh; the shew-bread was for him the type 
of the Word in the old Covenant; for as this was placed, as 
it were, before the eyes of God as a propitiatory memorial 
object, so the Church also puts a bread before God which has 
a great propitiatory power—namely, the commemoration, the 
word regarding His passion and death with which Christ 
introduced and founded the Supper. But the bread of bless- 
ing was in his view the symbol only of this word, only of 
His eucharistic body, but not of His body offered up on the 
Cross, and if he does once call the latter “the typical and 
symbolic body”, he did this only in the sense referred to. This 
is just what is peculiar and characteristic in his standpoint, that 
whenever he speaks of the Supper or indeed in a more general 
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sense of the eating of the flesh or of the drinking of the blood 
of Christ, he does this without any reference to the body 
which He had as man or to the blood which flowed in the 
veins of this body.” ' The body and blood of Christ are know- 
ledge, life, and immortality, not, however, as a mere thought 
or as a symbol, but in inexpressible reality. In Eusebius we 
already note an advance, and in fact in the “‘Demonstratio” and 
in the work “de eccles. theologia”’ he has several new catego- 
ries. In his case already the offering of the memorial of the 
body (uvyuyy Tod cHuxtos mpocPépev) passes over into the offer- 
ing of the body (7d cima mpocPépew). He has the propitiatory 
memorial sacrifice. But from the sacramental point of view 
the consecrated elements are still for him symbols of the mystical 
body of Christ, z.e., of His word: only from the sacrificial point 
of view do they already possess the value of mysterious symbols 
of the actual body, the body which was once offered up.’ It 
is impossible to extract a doctrine from the confused statements 
of Athanasius, nor will it do to make him a “symbolist”’. * 
Probably, however, Athanasius comes nearer to Origen in his 
conception of the Supper than in any other part of his doctrine. * 
The statement of Basil (ep. 8, c. 4) is genuinely Origenist: 
“We eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood in that by 
His Incarnation and His life which was manifest to the senses, 
we become partakers of the Logos and of wisdom. For he 
described His whole mystical appearance as flesh and blood 
and thereby indicated the doctrine which is based on practical, 
physical, and theological science, and by which the soul is 
nourished and is meanwhile prepared for the vision of the truly 
existent.’’ But the Cappadocians likewise had already advocated 
a theurgy of the most palpable kind—in all the Fathers the 
spiritualistic amplifications of the doctrine occur, always with 
reference to John VI. As regards the doctrine of the Supper, 
‘‘Realism’’ and Real Presence of the true body of Christ (or 
transubstantiation) are for us at the present day equivalent. In 


Steitz X., p. 99. 

Demonstr. ev. I. 10; de eccles. theol. III. 125 Steitz X., p. 97 ff. 
So rightly Thomasius I., p. 431 ff. as against Steitz X., p. 109 ff. 
See ad Serap. IV., espec. c. 19 and the Festival-letters. 
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ancient times, however, there was,a “realism’’ which had no 
reference whatever to that real presence, but which on the con- 
trary regarded a spiritual mystical something as really present. 
Hence the controversy on the part of historians of dogma and of 
ecclesiastical parties regarding the doctrine of the Supper held 
by the Fathers. They are ‘‘Symbolists” in respect of the real 
presence of the true body; indeed as regards this they are 
in a way not even symbolists, since they had not that body in 
their minds at all. But they know of a mystical body of Christ 
whichis for them absolutely real—it is spirit, life, immortality, 
and they transferred this as real to the celebration of the Supper.’ 
According to Macarius too, Christ gives Himself and the -soul 
to be eaten spiritually (hom. 27, 17), but this spiritual eating 
is the enjoyment of something actual. Macarius, however, while 
he had the individual soul in view always thought of the Church; 
for to this noteworthy Greek mystic who, moreover, knew some- 
thing of sin and grace, as to Methodius, the soul is the micro- 
cosm of the Church and the Church is the macrocosm of the 
soul. But the statements made by him and Methodius in respect 
to this point, were not further followed out.” The influence 
of the sacrificial conception of the consecrated elements, as being 
the antitypes of the broken body of Christ, on the sacramental 
conception, can be traced already in Eustathius and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions;* its presence is perfectly apparent 
in the mystagogic catechetics of Cyril of Jerusalem. But I 
suspect that in their catechetical instruction Basil and Gregory 
did not express themselves differently from him. Besides the 
many other passages having reference to the subject, Catech. 


1 On Basil Steitz X., p. 127 ff, on Gregor Naz. the same, p. 133 ff. From 
Basil’s ninety-third letter in particular we see that for him spiritualism was in 
no sense opposed to the most superstitious treatment of the Supper. Quite correctly 
Ullmann, Gregor, p. 487: “It is difficult to determine what Gregory understood by 
eating and drinking the blood of Christ, and in any case no dogma which may 
be regarded as peculiarly belonging to Gregory can be deduced from it.” In him 
we find the expression for the consecrated elements “dyr/rura rot Tifiou cwmaroe 
xa aljeeroc”, an expression which Eusebius in his day might have used and which 
Eustathius did use (Steitz X., p. 402). 


2 On Macarius, see Steitz X., p. 142 ff. 
8 Steitz X., pp. 402—410. 
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V., 7 is specially important. ‘And next after we have sanc- 
tified ourselves (through prayer), we pray the gracious God 
that He will send down His Holy Spirit on the elements 
presented, in order that He may make the bread into the body 
of Christ and the wine into the blood of Christ; for what the 
Holy Spirit touches is wholly sanctified and transformed (weta- 
BéBayrat).” Here therefore we have a plain assertion of the 
wet2Q0A~4 which is effected by the Holy Spirit in the Supper, 
and Cyril in fact appeals to the miracle of Cana. At the same 
time ‘Cyril is the first church-teacher who treats of baptism, 
the oil, and the Eucharist, in their logical sequence, and in 
accordance with general principles.” The element which may 
be termed the symbolic, or better, the spiritual element, is 
nowhere wanting in his theology, and in fact it still quite clearly 
constitutes its basis; but we see it supplemented by that “re- 
alism”’ which already regards the details of the act of ritual 
as the special subject of instruction. The epiklesis or invoca- 
tion, brings with it a dynamic change in the elements in the 
Supper as in all mysteries. By partaking of the holy food one 
becomes ‘a bearer of Christ’’; the flesh and blood of Christ 
is distributed amongst the members of the body. In Cyril's 
view the elements in their original form have after consecration 
wholly disappeared. “Since now thou art taught and convinced 
that the visible bread is not bread, although to the taste it 
appears to be such, but the body of Christ; and that the visible 
wine is not wine, although to taste it seems to be such, but 
the blood of Christ, comfort thine heart,” (Catech. V., 9). But 
still we: might make a mistake if we were to attribute to the 
theologian what is said by the catechist. Extravagances of 
this sort still belonged at that time to the liturgical and cate- 
chetical element, but were not a part of theology.’ But the 
miracle of Cana and the multiplication of the bread now became 
important events for teachers, as indeed is evident from the 
sculpture of the Fourth Century, and even such a pronounced 
Origenist as Gregory of Nyssa for whom indeed cuuGorcv was 
equivalent to drddeéig (a setting forth) and yvapicu« (mark or 
token) and who laid down the principle “Christianity has its 
1 On Cyril, see Steitz X., pp. 412—428. 
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strength in the mystic symbols” (é roig uuorinoig cupPorog 6 
upieriavcpneg THy Iovov Evet),' as catechist propounded a physzo- 
logical philosophically constructed theory regarding the spiritual 
nourishing power of the elements which were changed into the 
body of the Lord, which in religious barbarity far outstrips 
anything put forward by the Neo-Platonic Mysteriosophs. It 
makes it plain to us that in the fourth century Christianity was 
sought after not because it supplied a worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, but because it offered to men a spiritual sense- 
enjoyment with which neither Mithras nor any other god could 
successfully compete. Gregory wished for a spiritual and cor- 
poral ‘‘communion and mixing” (wetoucix xual dvaxpaucis) with 
the Redeemer. The only help against the poison which has 
crept into our body is the antidote of the body of Him who 
was stronger than death. This antidote must be introduced into 
the body. It accordingly transforms and alters our body (wera- 
mo Kel peToTibevars; jeTahoTUolG, jeTuOTOIYElwoIs, aAKOIWoIS). 
The actual body of Christ as immortal is thus the remedy 
against death; it must therefore, like other sorts of good, be 
partaken of dodily. This partaking takes place in the Supper; 
for through the act of consecration the bread and wine are 
changed into the flesh and blood of the Lord (werazolysig) in 
order that through partaking of them our body may be trans- 
formed into the body of Christ (wsetecro:eiwois; see Justin), 
These transubstantiations are proved by a philosophical exposi- 
tion of matter and form, potentiality and actuality; at this point 
Aristotle had already to be brought forward to furnish the 
necessary proof. The paradox was held to be not really so 
paradoxical. The body of the Logos, it was affirmed, itself 
consisted of bread; the bread was virtually (Suv¢éwe:) the body 
etc. But more important than these dreadful expositions of a 
pharmaceutical philosophy was the close connection which Gre- 
gory formed by means of them between the Eucharist and the 
Incarnation. He was the first, so far as I know, to do this. 
The older Fathers also, indeed, while by the eucharistic body 
they understood the word and the life, always regarded the 


Incarnation as the fundamental condition, which alone made that 
1 C. Eunomium XI, T. IL, p. 704. 
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use of it possible. But since they did not entertain the idea of 
the real body of Christ, the Incarnation and Eucharist—apart 
from some attempts by Athanasius—still remained unconnected. 

It was otherwise with Gregory. For him the transformation 
of the consecrated bread into the body of Christ was the con- 
tinuation of the process of the Incarnation. ‘If the existence 
of the whole body depends on nourishment while this consists 
of food and drink; if, further, bread serves for food, and water 
mixed with wine for drink, and if the Logos of God, as has 
been already proved, is united (cuvavexpdéy) in his character as 
God and Logos with human nature, and, having entered our 
body, produced no different or new constitution for human 
nature, but rather sustained his body by the usual and fitting 
means and supported life by food and drink, the food being 
bread; then, just as in our case, he who sees the bread to 
some extent perceives the human body therein, because when 
the bread enters the latter it becomes part of it, so in that case 
the body which conceals God within it, and which received the 
bread is to a certain extent identical with the bread... for 
what is characteristic of all was also admitted regarding the 
flesh of Christ, namely, that it was also supported by bread, 
but the body was by the residence in it of the Divine Logos 
transformed (weteroinby) to a divine sublimity and dignity. We 
accordingly are now also justified in believing that the bread 
consecrated by the word of God is transformed into the body 
of the God-Logos. For that body was also virtually bread, 
but was consecrated by the residence in it of the Logos, who 
dwelt in the flesh. Accordingly as the bread transformed in 
that body was invested with divine energy we have the same 
thing happening here. For in the former case the grace of the 
Word sanctified the body which owed its existence to, and to 
a certain extent was, bread, and similarly, in the present instance, 
the bread, as the apostle says, is made holy by God’s Word 
(Logos) and command; not that it is first changed into the 
body of the Logos by being eaten, but that it is at once trans- 
formed into his body by the Logos (by its consecration) in 
accordance with the saying of the Logos, ‘This is my body’.” 
Gregory argues similarly as regards the wine and blood, and 
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then continues: ‘“‘Since then that flesh which received God also 
received this portion (wine, blood) into its substance, and God 
made manifest by that means interfused himself in the perish- 
able nature of men, in order that by communion with deity 
the human might be deified; therefore he implants himself in 
all who have believed in the dispensation of grace, by means 
of the flesh whose substance consists of both wine and bread, 
condemning himself to the bodies of believers, so that by union 
with that which is immortal man also might become a partici- 
pator in immortality. And these things he grants to the power 
of the blessing, having therefore transformed the nature of the 
phenomena (Evel obv xu) rovro rd wépog [wine, blood] 4 beoddyog 
éxelvy opE mpog THY svoTaoW sauTig mapedéburo, 6 de Davepwlele 
aig die rovTo uaréuitev Exutrdv TH éewiuypy Tov avbparav Duce, 
wae TH THG OedryTog nowavin cuvarobewbh To avbpamivoy, ToUTOU YaplY 
wuo! Tolg memioTeunda: TH olnovomin THs ywapiTog ExuTov evorelpe 
die TG coupes Yo 4 avaTaolg 2& olvou TE wal kpTou éorl, Tog cHmaoI 
TOY WEMIOTEUKOTOY  KaTHKpIVamLEVOG, AG av TH mpd Td Abdvaroy 
Evace: vot 6 &vOpwmog tTHo adbavaciag métoyog yevoiro. Tatra 32 
dldwor TH THo EdAOYing SuVdmer Mpdg exélvo EeTATTOLYEIWTUS THY 
Dawouéevav tyv Quo). It was henceforth impossible for any 
other theory to outbid this one, which followed the practice. 
It is the foundation for all farther developments, especially the 
liturgical, and is responsible for nominally Christian heathenism. 
It sprang from Gregory the “ spiritualist’, the disciple of Ori- 
gen! It explains why all purer science necessarily ceased. No 
independent theology could long hold its ground side by side 
with such an intoxicating speculation.' For the rest, Gregory 
did not teach transubstantiation in the later Western sense. 
According to him only the form (¢/d0¢) of the elements, not the 
substance, was changed. His theory is therefore rightly described 
as one of transformation. Nor was he quite clear about the 
relation of the eucharistic to the real—transfigured—body. He 
did not entertain the idea of a complete identity, but only of 
a qualitative unity. The consecrated elements were qualitatively 
identical with the body, which the Logos had employed as his 
organ. 
1 Catech. magna 37, Steitz X., pp. 435—446. 
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Chrysostom, on the contrary, spoke of a complete identity, 
and did not shrink from the boldest and most repugnant ex- 


pressions. “In proof of his love he has given us the body 
pierced with nails, that we might hold it in our hands and eat 
it; for we often bite those whom we love much.”' “Christ 


permits us to glut ourselves on his flesh.” Chrysostom won’t 
remove our horror of cannibalism by spiritualising the rite. ‘In 
order then that the disciples might not be afraid, he drank first, 
and thus introduced them undismayed into the Communion of 
his mysteries; therefore he drank his own blood.” “Reflect, 
that the tongue is the member with which we receive the 
awful sacrifice.” ‘Our tongue is reddened by the most awful 
blood.” ‘He has permitted us who desire it not merely to 
see, but to touch and eat and bury our teeth in his flesh, and 
to intermingle it with our own being.” The fact that at the 
same time the benefit contained in the Lord’s Supper is described 
as being perceived by the mind, a voyrtov, hardly affects the 
result, for of course the body, however real, of a God is a 
yoytov. Like Gregory, Chrysostom speaks of a refashioning and 
transforming (werappuduife and petacxevadfew) of the elements, 
which Christ, the Holy Ghost, effects through the priest by means 
of the invocation—not of the words of institution which do not 
constitute the medium among the Greeks. Very, instructive, 
moreover, is the reference to the Incarnation. ‘The Church 
sees the Lord lying in the crib wrapped in swaddling-clothes— 
an awful and wonderful spectacle; for the Lord’s table takes 
the place of the crib, and here also lies the body of the Lord, 
not wrapped in swaddling-clothes, but surrounded on all sides 
by the Holy Ghost.” Chrysostom, accordingly, went decidedly 
farther in this point also than Gregory, with whom he agreed 
in the assumption of an essentially corporeal effect of the 
participation. * 


1 Hom. 24 in 1 ep. ad. Cor. c. 4. 

2 Hom. de beato Philogono 3; see Steitz X., pp. 446—462, from whom also 
the above quoted passages are taken. 

3 Compare also the offensive expressions of Theodoret (Interpret. in cant. cantic. 
c. 3, Opp. IL, p. 89 Schulze): of rofwwy toblovres rot vuupiou r& méAy nai mivovTEes 
avrot To aia rHG yapuinis adrod ruyydvoucr xowwviec. But the same author 
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To Dionysius, who was thoroughly Neoplatonic, the ethical 
central notion consists in mystical union [= déwaore (deification} 
—dadouolwoig (likeness) -+ évws:g (union)]. The complicated 
‘hierarchies”’ in heaven and in the Church—“ purifying, illumin- 
ating, perfecting’’ = deacons, priests, and bishops—act as inter- 
mediaries. This they accomplish by the mysteries which like- 
wise are graded; to the bishops is reserved the consecration 
of the priests, the consecration of the anointing oil and of the 
altar. So the Lord’s Supper, as in the case of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, is no longer treated apart; it has its place along with five 
other mysteries. Dionysius was enabled to evolve a mystical 
doctrine dealing with each mystery by a close examination of 
its ritual performance. A deeper sense is given to each little 
detail; it has a symbolical significance; ‘“‘symbolical” is indeed 
not a strong enough term. There is really a mystery present; 
but this conception does not prevent the expert in mysteries 
from after all regarding everything as the covering of a single 
inner process: the return of the soul from multiplicity to unity, 
from finitude and disunion to the ocean of the divine being. 
The Eucharist which accompanies and completes the process 
contributes to that which was begun in baptism. The liturgical 
performance is rendered symbolical in every part. Moreover, 
the consecrated elements are themselves treated as symbols. 
The realistic view of Chrysostom is not found in Dionysius. 
The realism consists, so to speak, in the fixity and integrity 
of the liturgical performance. Otherwise it is true of the Lord’s 
Supper, what Dionysius says generally of all mysteries: ‘The 
majority of us do not believe in what is said regarding the 
divine mysteries; for we only see them through the sensible 
symbols attached to them. We ought to strip the symbols off 
and behold them by themselves when they have become naked 
and pure; for thus seeing them we should revere the spring of 
life pouring into itself, both beholding it existing by itself and 
being a kind of single force, simple, self-moved, self-acting, not 
abandoning itself, but furnishing the science of all sciences, and 


; ; rae’: - . 
writes (Dial. Inconfus.): ov? yup werk rov dyiaowiv rk puorine cduRoaAa THe 
? 7 2e7 ty Z rs, 

oineiac e&iorura picews. méver yep ex) rig mporépas ovolas nal Tov cxHuaToS 
nai rod efdoug Kai Opard tors nol dard, ole nal mpdorepov Hy. 
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ever itself seen by itself.” ' And it is characteristic that it was 
precisely the consecration of the monk which constituted the 
highest mystery. Nothing but the tradition of the Church pre- 
vented Dionysius ranking it actually above the Eucharist. Diony- 
sius does not discuss the Eucharistic sacrifice at all. ? 

The following period was set the task of combining the crass 
realism of Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom with the ritualism 
of Dionysius, without at the same time wholly destroying the 
hidden spiritual element which depreciated all rites in compa- 
rison with the inner feeling and exaltation. But from the be- 
ginning of the fifth century conceptions of the Eucharist were 
very decidedly influenced by the Christological differences. If 
the conception of the Eucharist was connected with that of the 
Incarnation, then it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the former, whether in the latter the two natures were held to 
be fused in one or to remain separate. Monophysites and 
Orthodox, however, had always been and remained of one 
mind regarding the Lord’s Supper. Cyril argued over and over 
again from the Lord’s Supper in support of the Incarnation 
and vice versa, and it was strictly due to him that the Church 
learned the connection between the two and never lost it. 
Even Leo I. can discuss it.* Nay, the incorruptibility of the 
Eucharistic body was now accepted without question, while this 
view, when applied to the Incarnation, was called, at least in 
later times, Aphthartodoketism. Cyril had no fixed doctrinal 
formula for the Lord’s Supper; he did not go so far as Chry- 
sostom.* But since the body was to him, because of the one 


1 Dionys. ep. 9, 1 ed. Corder (1755) L., p. 612: “*Amiorodjey of moAaAal roig wept 
Tey belwy jeoorypiwy Adyois bewpeba yep jedvoy auT& dik THY mpormEepuxdray avrois 
aicbyray cuuzPdAwy, Act d& nai amodtyvras atx ep éuvrav yuyve nai nabape 
vyevoweva ietv' orm yep By beamevor cepbelyuev myyyy Cwijg Eig ExuTyy Weomevyv 
nai 20? eavtig éorioauy Opavres nai lav tive dUvalety, awAYVY, uuTOKiVyTOY auTOE- 
vépyyrov, eauTyy oux amoAgimoucay, GAA yywoW macdy yvwcewy Umdpyoucay, nal 
wel ov éuuryg euuryy bewpévyy. 

2 Ménchsweihe de eccles. hierarch. I. 6, Abendmahl 1. c. I. 3, pp. 187—198; 
on Dionysius’ whole teaching on the Sacraments, see Steitz XI., pp. 216—229. 

3 Ep. 59. 

4 On the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as held by Theodore, Theodoret, Nesto- 
rius, and Pseudo-Chrysostom, see Steitz XII, pp. 217—-435. Theodoret can be 
described with most reason as a believer in the symbolical character of the rite. 
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nature made flesh (uia Duos cecapxwzevy), God’s body, it was 
in the full sense of the term “life-giving ’ (woros). Accordingly 
he also maintained that it was not, as Nestorius taught, the 
body of a man that lay on the altar, but the body of God. * 
When we partake of the flesh of Christ, he implants it in us; 
he does not thereby become man in us—this mystical inference 
is rejected,—but our body is transformed and becomes. im- 
mortal. We do not yet find in Cyril, however, the contention 
that the real body of Christ is present in the eucharistic body ; 
it is rather only an operative presence that is meant; the eucha- 
ristic body is identical in its effects with the real. * It was the strict 
Monophysites who could bring the eucharistic and the earthly 
body quite closely together, because they also held the earthly 
body to be imperishable;* while the Severians still kept the 
two apart. But even the strict Monophysites did not, so far as 
is known, advance beyond identity in operative power.* The 
decisive step was taken in the age of the orthodox renaissance 
under the shield of Aristotle, accordingly by the scholastics of 
the sixth century. Here we have above all and first to name 
Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the time of Justinian. 
He based his view “on the conception derived from the system 
of Dionysius, that the cause exists by itself apart from its effects, 
but multiplies itself potentially in them and enters wholly into 
each, and proved that the ascended body abides complete [in 
substance] and undivided in itself [in heaven], and yet is re- 
ceived completely by each communicant in the portion of 
bread dispensed to him.” Eutychius teaches a real smu/tiple- 
cation of one and the same body of Christ in its antitypes—for 
as such he still describes the consecrated elements; but this 


Yet on the other hand it was maintained in the school of Theodore, in order to 
separate deity and humanity in Christ, that in the Lord’s Supper the humanity of 
the Redeemer is received, This was very stoutly and acutely opposed by Leon- 
tius (in Mai, Vet. Script. nova coll. VI, p. 312) and that as a deification of man. 

1 Ep. 12 ad Ccelest. 

? On Cyril, see Steitz XIL, pp. 235—245. Nilus held the same view, 1. c., pp. 
245—248. 

* Anastasius Sinaita made experiments to refute them, demonstrating that the 
consecrated host actually did decay; Steitz XIL, pp. 215, 271 f. 

+ Steitz XII., pp. 248—256. 
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multiplication is not one of substance, but of power. At any 
rate the separate existence of the eucharistic body side by side 
with the real is here for the first time given up.’ Even before 
this, Isidore of Pelusium had demonstrated that the eucharistic 
body passed through the same stages of deification (béwo1c) as 
the real. ‘It is partaken as capable of suffering and mortal; 
for it is broken and is bruised by our teeth; yet it is not 
destroyed, but is transformed in the communicant into the 
immortal body.” ? 

John of Damascus settled this question also.* In the 13th 
chapter of Book IV. of his system of doctrine he gave a theory 
of the mysteries—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—based on 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, but at the same time he was the 
first to perfect the conception of the identity of the eucharistic 
and the real body of Christ. John begins with the corruption 
of humanity and the Incarnation. From the latter we obtain 
the new birth and the twofold food, that we may become sons 
and heirs of God. The birth and food required to be spiritual 
as well as corporeal, for we are both. As regards the food, 
he himself in the last night ate the ancient passover, and then 
gave the New Testament. God is all powerful and creates by 
word and spirit. As he sent forth the light, as his spirit formed 
a body from the flesh of the virgin and without seed, so the 
same spirit, falling like rain on the field, changes bread and 
wine into the flesh and blood of Christ; an analogy drawn 
from the process of nourishment as in Gregory of Nyssa. We 
may ask here as Mary did: How can that be? And we must 
once more answer: The Holy Spirit comes upon it. And in 
fact God has taken for his purpose the commonest things that 
we through the common and natural may be transplanted into 
the supernatural. But he now writes: “The body is truly made 
one with the deity, the body which came from the holy virgin, 


1 Steitz XII., pp. 214, 256—262. 

2 Steitz XII., pp. 215, 262 ff. 

3 On the mystics before him and after Dionysius, and their in part significant 
modification of the ideas of Dionysius under the influence of Aristotle, see Steitz. XI., 
pp. 229—253. How closely the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist were conceived 
to be connected, in the 7th century, may be seen from the Confession of Macarius 
of Antioch at the sixth Council, Mansi XI., p. 350 sq. 
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not that the body which was assumed comes down from heaven, 
but the very bread and wine are transformed into the body and 
blood of God. And if you ask how this happens, it is enough 
for you to hear that it is by the Holy Spirit, just as the Lord 
also by the Holy Spirit assumed flesh for himself and in him- 
self.”! In what follows the view is expressly rejected that it 
is a different body of Christ that is in question: there are not 
two bodies, but one. Further: ‘‘The bread and wine are not 
types of the body and blood of Christ; not so, but the very 
body of the Lord deified.”’ The bread of the communion is 
not simple bread, but is united with the deity; it has accordingly 
two natures. The body united with the deity is, however, not 
one nature, but the one is that of the body, the other that of 
the deity combined with it, so that the two together constitute 
not one nature but two. Only the not yet consecrated elements, 
moreover, are to be called “antitypes’’; in this way Basil also 
used the word (!). The mystery, however, is called “ participa- 
tion’’ because through it we possess a share in the deity of 
Jesus, but “communion”’’ first, because we have communion with 
Christ, and secondly, because by the holy food we are united 
with one another, one body of Christ, members in his body, 
and therefore of one another. Therefore we have anxiously to 
watch lest we ‘participate’? with heretics, or allow them to 
“participate” with us. Finally, it is still to be noticed that, 
according to John, the sacred food was not subject to the 
natural processes in the body. 

This is the classical doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the 
Greek Church up to the present day. By the Holy Ghost bread 
and wine are received into the body of Christ. The eucharistic 
body is that which was born of the virgin, not, however, by a 
transubstantiation, as if the body of Christ descended suddenly 
from heaven and took the place of the elements, but by trans- 

1 dud eorw aayddig jvowevov bedryrs, rd ex rig dylas mapbévov cdun, ovy 
Ori ro dvaaynpbey odie e& ovpavot narépyeras, ZAN’ bri adTig 6 epros ual olvog uéTa- 
mowovr os €i¢ oBem nai aie gov. ei S? Tov rpdmov emiCyretc, WHS Viveras, apner coL 
dnote, Ore die mveduaros aylov, bomep nat g& rig aylas beordnov die mvevuaros 
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formation and assumption, just as in the Incarnation. The bread- 
body is received into the real body and is thus identical with 
it." That is the last word of the Greek Church—only now was 
the mystery perfect. Only now was the real presence of the 
true body originated, the doctrine which the Churches of to-day, 
except the Reformed, wrongly assign to antiquity, nay, to the 
Apostolic age itself. It is true that Scholastics and Mystics have 
taught much that was original on the Lord’s Supper in the 
Greek Churches since John; spiritualism also was not abolished ; 
but the history of dogma can give no place to these individual 
pronouncements,” The sacrificial character and the reference 
to the crucifixion, which are so strikingly neglected by John, 
were again made prominent in after times.* The physical and 
liturgical miracle was never, however, so logically analysed or 
reduced to the categories of being and phenomenon, substance 
and accident, in the Greek Church as in the West. Attempts 
at this were made; but they never obtained any far-reaching 
importance in the official doctrine. The second Nicene Council 
of A.D. 787 took its stand on the conception of John. The 
last exclamations of the assembled Fathers were: ‘‘ Whoever 
does not confess that Christ, on the side of his humanity, has 
an unlimited form, let him be anathema. May the memory of 
Germanus (of Constantinople) and of John (of Damascus) endure 
for ever.” * 


1 Steitz XII, pp. 216 f., 275—286. 


2 See Steitz XII, pp. 3—66. The two controversies about the Lord’s Supper 
of 1155 and 1199 are relatively the most important. 


3) the ‘magical view of the Lord’s Supper is also seen in the practice of 
children’s, communion, which first attested by Cyprian (by Leucius ?), became the 
rule in the East, after infant Baptism had been established. Participation in the 
Lord’s Supper was even held to be absolutely necessary; so already Cyprian, 
Testim. III. 25. See the Art. “Communion of Children” by v. Zezschwitz in 
Herzog’s R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. 

4 See Mansi XIII., p. 398 sq. and Hefele III, p. 473. On the present doctrine 
and practice of the Greek Churches as regards the Eucharist, see Gass, Symbolik, 
pp. 252—277.; Kattenbusch 1. c. I, p. 410 ff. There as also in the Index of 
Hefele’s Conciliengesch. (esp. Vol II. under “ Abendmahl”, “ Messe”) we obtain 
information also as to the numerous detailed decisions bearing on the rite (leavened 
bread, etc.); compare Heineccius, Abbildung der alten und neuen griechischen 
Kirche, 1711. 
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§ 2. Christianity of the Second Rank. 


There existed in Christendom, ever since there was a doctrina 
publica, z.e.. from the end of the second century, a kind of 
subsidiary religion, one of the second rank, as it were subter- 
ranean, different among different peoples, but everywhere alike 
in its crass superstition, naive doketism, dualism, and polytheism. 
‘‘When religions change, it is as if the mountains open. Among 
the great magic snakes, golden dragons and crystal spirits of 
the human soul, which ascend to the light, there come forth 
all sorts of hideous reptiles and a host of rats and mice.” 
Every new religion invigorates the products of the ancient one 
which it supersedes. In one aspect of it we know very little 
of the “Christianity’’ of the second rank, for it had no literary 
existence;' in another we are thoroughly familiar with it; for 
we only need to set before us, and to provide with a few 
Christian reminiscences, the popular conditions and rites with 
which Christianity came in contact in different provinces,’ as 
also the tendencies, everywhere the same, of the superstitious 
mob, tendencies inert in the moral sphere, exuberant in the 
realm of fancy. Then we have this second-class Christianity. 
It consisted in worship of angels—demigods and demons, reve- 
rence for pictures, relics, and amulets, a more or less impotent 
enthusiasm for the sternest asceticism—therefore not infrequently 
strictly dualistic conceptions—and a scrupulous observance of 
certain things held to be sacred, words, signs, rites, ceremonies, 
places, and times. There probably never was an age in which 
Christendom was free from this “Christianity”, just as there 
never will be one in which it shall have been overcome. But 
in the fully formed Catholic Church as it passes over into the 
Middle Ages, this Christianity was not only dragged along with 
it as a tolerated, because irremovable, burden, but it was to 
a very large extent legitimised, though under safeguards, and 
fused with the doctrina publica. Catholicism as it meets us in 
Gregory the Great and in the final decisions of the seventh 

1 Yet some of the apocryphal Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Apocalypses, etc., 
come under this head. 


* The works of Usener and Dieterich (Nexusz, Leipzig, 1893) are valuable. 
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Council, presents itself as the most intimate union of Christianity 
of the first order with that subterranean, thoroughly superstitious, 
and polytheistic ‘‘ Christianity’; and the centuries from the third 
to the eighth mark the stages in the process of fusion, which 
seems to have reached an advanced point even in the third 
and was yet reinforced from century to century to a most ex- 
traordinary extent. 

It is the business of the historian of the Church and of 
civilisation to describe these developments in detail, and to 
show how in separate provinces the ancient gods were transform- 
ed into Christian saints, angels, and heroes, and the ancient 
mythology and cultus into Christian mythology and local worship. 
This task is as esthetically attractive as that other which is 
closely allied to it, the indication of the remains of heathen 
temples in Christian Churches. The temple of Mithras which 
became St. George’s Church, proves that St. George was 
Mithras; in St. Michael the ancient Wotan had been brought 
to life again, just as Poseidon in St. Nicholas; the different 
“mothers of God”’, who were honoured with all sorts of sacred 
offerings—one preferred fruits, another animals—only show that 
Demeter, Venus, Juno, and countless other great mothers and 
holy or unholy virgins, had merged in the one mother.—The 
provincial calendars and various ‘‘Church Years” conceal sig- 
nificant reminiscences from the old heathen times. Here, how- 
ever, we are only interested in the questions of principle, how 
far all this had forced its way into the doctrina publica, and 
how it was possible for that religion, whose strong point had 
once been a horror of idols, to admit this stuff as something 
sacred. 

As regards the second question, the points of contact existed 
in the doctrina publica itself. The following may have been 
the most important. In the first place, the doctrina had been 
constructed by the aid of Greek and Roman intellectual culture 
and philosophy. These, however, were connected by a thousand 
ties with mythology and superstition, which were not got rid 
of by assigning a “noumenon” to everything. We need only 
recall the single instance of Origen to see that the father of 


free and spiritual theology was at the same time the patron of 
20 
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every superstition that would admit of receiving the least grain 
of spiritual contents. Secondly, the doctrina publica sanctioned 
the Old Testament. Before this, indeed, and even to some 
extent in the time of the conflict with Gnosticism great pains 
had been taken to prove that the Old Testament was a Christ- 
ian book, and to allegorise all its ceremonial features. But the 
power of interpretation had weakened more and more in 
comparison with the strength of the letter. What a wealth was 
embraced in the book of material drawn from the most varied 
stages of religious history! This material was sacred. No one 
indeed now got circumcised, or offered bloody sacrifices, or 
refrained from eating pork, but what did that signify if every- 
thing else gradually came somehow or other to be accepted? 
From the third century the Church needed infinitely more than 
a doctrina publica; it needed a sacred constitution, holy priests 
and a holy ritual. The Old Testament from which pretty 
nearly anything can be legitimised also legitimised this. Thus, 
side by side with revelation in the form of sacred doctrine, 
there arose an indefinitely increasing mass of sacred things 
which could be justified from the Old Testament alone. For 
its sake the old strict exclusion of the literal meaning of the 
book and of its ceremonies was abandoned, slowly indeed, but 
surely, At first the attempt was made to proceed circuitously, 
and to attribute the ceremonial decrees to the Apostles, because 
men were still unwilling to appeal directly to the Old Testa- 
ment commands; but they then became bolder, and finally felt 
no scruple about using the Old Testament down to matters of 
detail, the special points of the Temple ritual—the cherubim being 
cited, for example, in support of the right to worship pictures. 

Thirdly, the sacred rites of Baptism, and especially of the 
Eucharist, offered points of contact for the intrusion of Christ- 
ianity of the second rank into official Christianity. The 
public doctrine had already, at a very early date, treated 
and regarded these rites as mysteries in the ancient sense. 
Thus the door was thrown wide open to the inrush of every- 
thing of the character of a mystery, magic, liturgical 
miracles, and fetishes. Fourthly, devils and angels had played 
a great part even in primitive Christianity. The official doc- 
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trine, however, at first paid comparatively little heed to them; 
yet they had always employed the imagination even of the 
most enlightened. Round these traditions the popular concep- 
tions now gathered, and the doctrina publica was almost defence- 
less against them. When in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
masses streamed into the Church, it was not in a position, in 
spite of catechetical instruction, to exercise any control over 
them, or to examine the (mental) luggage of those desiring 
admission. Nay, more, the monks, who in the same period had 
with such extraordinary rapidity obtained full charge of piety, 
moved in this world of demons and angels, and cherished the 
ancient mythology under a Christian name. To live in the 
sphere of pure and impure spirits, to be visited, refreshed, 
strengthened by the former, and to be tempted and assailed 
by the latter, soon was held to be a sign of a heroic Christ- 
ianity; and to this the official doctrine had to accommodate 
itself. Besides the cultus, men obtained their edification from 
a pious light literature whose dualism and exotic character 
might lead the critic to assign it wrongly to the Gnosticism of 
the second century.’ But the Church was perhaps even more 
strongly influenced by the Neoplatonic doctrine of spirits. In 
devoting itself to a lofty intuition, and, like the Gnostics of old, 
seeing between God and the world hosts of graded zons (angels) 
who as the “heavenly hierarchy ’’—in reality as cosmical powers 
—reduced the many to the one, this doctrine legitimised the 
superstitious and barbarous conceptions of demigods and genii. 
The one God, whom the people had never understood, threat- 
ened to disappear, even in the views of refined theologians, 
behind the whole complicated intermediaries who appeared more 
tangible and therefore more trustworthy. Who can wonder 
that now the cultured Christian, if a mystic, also preferred in 
his religious difficulties to resort to these courts rather than to 
turn directly to God? If the supreme God had appointed and 
set these courts between himself and his world, then it would 


1 To the monks there fell as a rule in the East the role of mediators between 
Christianity of the first and second rank. ‘They perhaps contributed most strongly 
to the transference of catchwords of the former into the latter, and of the spirit of 
the latter into the former. 
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be presumption and aimless effort to ignore them. Only the 
strict ascetic might venture that. But he also would rather 
dwell in fancy in the magnificent, beautifully ordered world 
of spirits, where the golden buckets ascend;' he would rather 
picture the fulness and variety of the immortal life than dwell 
for ever on the desolate and terrifying thought of the One, 
who was so incomprehensible, that not even his Being could 
be conceived. 

Fifthly, as a residuum of the idea that all Christians were 
‘“‘saints”’, and that the Church possessed apostles, prophets, and 
spiritual teachers, the conviction had remained that there had 
been a Heroic Age, and that those who had then won a name 
for themselves were ‘‘saints’. They were added to the Patri- 
archs and Old Testament Prophets, and they continued to 
receive successors in the martyrs and great ascetics. The most 
cultured theologians had already set up theories of the power 
of these heroes to intercede with God, and of their ‘special 
relation to Christ. The anniversaries of the birth or death of 
the saints were celebrated, and thus they offered themselves in 
the most natural way to take the place of the dethroned gods 
and their festivals. They fell into line with the angelic powers, 
and were held to be more trustworthy than the latter. Among 
them Mary came to the front, and the course of the develop- 
ment of dogma specially favoured her, and her alone. A woman, 
a mother, made her appearance in proximity to the deity; and 
thus at last it became possible to include in Christianity the 
recognition of that which had been most foreign to primitive 
Christianity—homage paid to sex, the sacred, the divine, in a 
female form. The Gospel to the Hebrews had already, indeed, 
made the Lord say, “My mother the Holy Ghost’’; but this 
thought was yet sexless, so to speak, and was besides never 
made use of in the great Church. Mary now became the 
mother, the bearer, of God. 

Sixthly, from the earliest times the Christians had looked on 
death as holy; it was the birth-hour of the true life; for in 
this world life meant for the Christians to practise dying, and 
to have died was to live in immortality. Accordingly, every- 

t The Manicheans held a similar doctrine. 
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thing connected with blessed death, had already been touched 
by the breath of immortality. The martyrs exhaled this breath; 
therefore their very bones were more precious than gold or 
jewels. The worship of the dead began early, and only a few 
opposed it. The heathen use of fetishes and amulets revived 
in the cultus of the dead and of relics; in this form it was des- 
titute of the esthetic charm which antiquity knew how to give 
to its amulets and little sanctuaries, and for this reason the re- 
fined taste of enthusiastic Epigoni rose in disgust against the 
veneration of bones and corpses (see Julian’s attacks). But the 
Christians satisfied themselves from the contrast between the 
sensuous appearance and its religious value that their faith was 
unique and elevated, since it found the divine in the very dust 
and fragments of death. Therefore they were certain of not 
being heathen in revering those amulets and relics; for heathen- 
ism sought and found its sacred things in the bloom of life, 
but Christianity in death. With the service of the relics was 
most intimately connected the veneration of the saints, and the 
two led to the veneration of pictures and idols. 

For, seventhly, the doctrina publica, as has been shown in 
our whole account, contained to an increasing extent the im- 
pulse to transform the gédyoig (doctrine) into mysteries; this 
impulse it followed continually in the treatment of the Euchar- 
ist. But in doing so, it opened up the way to the boundless 
desire to enjoy the holy everywhere and with the whole five 
senses, and it then obeyed this desire itself. The Lord’s Supper 
became the centre of an ever extending circle of material sacred 
things which could be seen, heard, tasted, smelt, and touched. 
The religious was much more closely connected with the 
material than with the moral. That, however, meant the relapse 
to religious barbarism and the worship of images. This might 
be transfigured in poetry—everything now showed a trace of 
God; it could even be spiritualised pantheistically—God is the 
world, and the world is the deity revealed; but within Christi- 
anity it was nothing but apostasy. But further, the senses 
which seek to perceive and therefore do perceive that which 
is holy, become dull and blind in presence of that which is 
actually perceptible, and dazzle the reason. The reason became 
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accustomed to a fabulous world of wonders, and more and 
more lost all rational standards. Even the most cultured Fathers 
from the fifth century ceased to be capable of distinguishing 
between the real and unreal; they were defenceless against the 
most absurd tales of the miraculous, and lived in a world of 
magic and enchantment. Then there once more emerged 
practices which date from the earliest age of civilisation. Sooth- 
saying, auguries, examination of sacrifices, inquiries at oracles 
of every sort:— they had lost their name and their ritual, but 
they were now revived in all that was essential as Christian, 
though in new forms. Bibliomancy, questioning the Bible like 
a book of oracles, arose. Synods at first denounced it, but 
even great doctors of the Church favoured the evil habit. 
Ordeals, which were by no means originated by the Germans, 
came into vogue. Two clerics of North Africa were suspected 
of a scandalous act; both denied the charge; one must have 
been guilty; Augustine sent them over sea to the grave of 
S. Felix of Nola. There they were to repeat their assertions; 
Augustine expected that the saint would at once punish the 
liar. At the sixth Council a Monothelite offered to prove the 
truth of his confession by writing it and placing it on the 
breast of a dead man, when the dead would rise up. Zhe 
Fathers of the Council accepted the test. In cases of sickness 
questions were addressed to this or that saint; the patient slept 
in his chapel; on certain days lodging in the chapel was more 
effective than on others, etc., etc. The sources of the fifth to 
the eighth century contain hundreds of such cases; not only did 
the foolish multitude take part in them, but, as the above 
passages have shown, the spiritual leaders themselves. The 
impulse to mystagogy, and the misguided craving to feel the 
proximity of the deity, without being or becoming a new man, 
were to blame for this decline and fall. Only two points can 
be cited. First, the better Christians still continued to seek 
and find an object of thought (voyrév) in the thousand liturgical 
sacred things, the thought and its envelopment interchanged 
with each other in an attractive play. Thus these men defended 
themselves against the charge of worshipping idols. Secondly, 
the honour to be assigned to idols was and continued to be 
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uncertain; it was not equal to that of God or of Jesus Christ 
or to the authority of Holy Scripture, and one might even finally 
disown them; any one might confine himself to the doctrina 
publica, and privately interpret in his own way its sensuous 
and magical portions, if only he did not attack them. But the 
poor common people knew nothing of this secret privilege of 
the learned, nor might they share in it. And even scholars 
were themselves burdened with an immense amount of. stuff to 
which they had to dedicate their piety. It is the same to-day. 
The pious regard which is required by the whole complex of 
ecclesiasticism, intimately interwoven as it is with nationality, 
restricts the capacity to win independent power in religion, 
and to take earnestly and devoutly what is really earnest and 
holy. No religion gains anything through time; it only loses. 
If a hurricane does not pass over it and purify it again and 
again, it gets stifled in its own withered foliage. No hurricane 
has yet swept over the Churches of the East. And yet they 
possess in the Gospel, which they too read, an element of 
movement which perhaps in some future time will bring life to 
the dry bones. 


On the worship of angels, see Vol. III., Chap. [V. and Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte II., pp. 299—328. The seventh general Synod 
decided that angels must also be portrayed because they were 
finite in form, and had appeared to many in a human shape. 
The theologoumenon of Dionysius, who was not the first to 
teach it, concerning the nine choirs of angels, obtained general 
acceptance. The conception of the manifold guardian ministry 
of the angels became more and more important. Even Schwane 
confesses here: ‘‘the doctrine that every man possessed such a 
guardian spirit appears to have been allied to the old heathen 
idea of genii, but was also founded on Holy Scripture’”’ (p. 315). 
The worship and invocation of angels became established; but 
the Church held in principle to the position that the angelic 
cultus was not identified with the worship of God.’ 


1 On the extension of angel-worship we have an interesting bit of evidence as 
early as the fourth century in Didymus, De trinit. I. 7, p. 250 (ed. Mingarelli): 
Ais pete ree exnayolas nal olnor evurypio: TH Oh THO mpoyryopias vudy (scil. of 
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In reference to the Saints, Cyril says in his fifth mystagogic 
catechism (c. 9); ‘“‘Then we also remember those who have 
already fallen asleep, first the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
and martyrs, that God through their prayers and intercession 
may accept our supplication.” So also Augustine. This circle 
was extended after the fifth century by the addition of holy 
bishops, monks, and nuns. The power of the Saints to intercede 
was always the reason why honour and invocation (timy xa! 
éixayois) were due to them. The ancient little martyr-chapels 
of the saints now became great Churches. The complete apo- 
theosis of the saints was denied in principle. The offerings 
brought on the anniversaries of Saints and Martyrs were always 
meant for God. But the connecting of the service of the Saints 
with the eucharistic sacrifice gave the former an extraordinary 
value. Banquets were regularly held on their anniversaries— 
a genuinely heathen custom, and in vain did men like Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Nazianzus inveigh against them. 
The ideas of the communion of the Saints, and its typical 
import—every class gradually obtained its Saint—were certainly 
very valuable, and in this sense the worship of the Saints was 
not entirely unjustifiable; but the harm was greater than the 
benefit. The worship of God suffered, and crass superstition 
was introduced, especially in connection with the relics. This 
was first perceived by the Gallican priest Vigilantius who had 
witnessed the gross disorder prevalent at the sacred sites of 
Palestine,’ Vigilantius (end of the fourth century) went to the 
roots of the worship of the Saints with his criticism, not only 
disputing the power of their intercession, but denying its exist- 
ence, since the Saints were not yet in heaven with Christ. 
Against him Jerome maintained (c. Vigil. 6) a “ubique esse”’ 
of the saints, Apostles, and Martyrs, since they were wherever 
the angels) éravujor, & evdperros Evvwpis dpyayyéawy, ovx ev udvans rai méAecw, 
AAR ual orEvwmots tdi neel oinicerg nal aypots Mpvbyour, xpuch ual apytpw } nal 
eAéhavt: xoouysévres tach re of evOpwmror ual ig TR amwrépw THe eveyuaévys 
euros Xwpia Tk Exovra olov wo mpuTrdvia emirevydtov Tx evuTypie wpoPEeRAyjévee, 
oux dxvotvres xa méAayoG OreAaBElv Hv Odor jeanpdv... wo meipabyodjeevor ®AELOVOC 
Evvolas Liv THG MEPs THY mpEcBElav ard vudiv, weTourias OE THG TAY PiAoTiLOUULEVOV 
ump rot ev ayabav maup&e rov Oeod. 


1 Jerome c. Vigilant. and ep. ad Riparium, 
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Christ was. Augustine also, who refers to similar contentions, 
showed that the Saints continued to have the power and the 
will to participate in earthly things. Vigilantius had rightly 
perceived the danger of an actual fusion of the service of God 
and of the Saints, and his attack resulted, at least, in a sharper 
distinction being drawn in theory. This was also, however, done 
by the Greeks; they reserved worship (Azrpeie) to God, and 
described the veneration of the Saints, in language already used 
by Cyril of Alexandria, as a becoming honour (tiuy oyerimny).' 

Most offensive was the worship of relics.” It flourished to its 
greatest extent as early as the fourth century, and no Church doctor 
of repute restricted it. All of them rather, even the Cappadocians, 
countenanced it. The numerous miracles which were continually 
wrought by bones and relics seemed to confirm their worship. 
The Church therefore would not give up the practice, although 
a violent attack was made upon it by a few cultured heathens, 
and besides by Manichzans. Moreover, in the Church itself a 
scanty opposition arose here and there. The strict Arians 
(Eunomians) appear to have been more backward about this 
worship (c. Vigil, 8), and Vigilantius assailed the worshippers 
of relics, with Julian-like acuteness, though he was moved by 
the thought of the divine worship in spirit and truth. He called 
the adorers of relics ‘‘suppliants to refuse and servants of idols.” 
He would have nothing to do with the lights kindled before 
relics, the praying and kissing, or the pomp with which they 


1 Worship was more and more paid to the saints as ascetics and workers of 
miracles. Men wished to receive from the miracle-workers what they praised in 
the ascetics; for the worship was not platonic, but was always covetous. The great 
patterns for biographies of ascetics were the Life of Anthony by Athanasius, and 
the Lives of the Egyptian monks by Jerome. These were followed in the West 
by the saintly novels on Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, and the Egyptian 
Tales of Johannes Cassianus. Comprehensive works soon appeared in the East, 
of which the g:adébeog foropfe of Theodoret, the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, and 
the corresponding sections of Sozomen’s Church History, deserve special mention. 
The axopbéyuara of Macarius are uniqne. The biographies of saints and martyrs 
of the Jacobites, Copts and Abyssinians are, thanks to a gloomy and desolate fancy, 
particularly repulsive. We need only here mention the collection (Simeon Meta- 
phrastes) and the ritual use of the biographies (Menaen, Synaxarien, etc.). 


2 On the differences between East and West in the cultus of the relics, see 
Sdralek, Art. Reliquien in Kraus, Realencyklop. der Christl. Alterthiimer. 
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were surrounded (c. 4). But that did as little good as his un- 
successful attacks on pilgrimage to the holy sites of Palestine. 
Men continued to seek the living among the dead, and soon it 
was enjoined as an universal command —and first in the West— 
that every altar must have its relics; see Canon 17 of the 6th 
Synod of Carthage, and Canon 2 of a Parisian Council in Hefele 
IIIl., p. 70, The altar was no longer merely the table of the 
Lord, but at the same time the memorial of some Saint or 
other, Yet in France it was still necessary for a long time to 
defend the practice against Vigilantius who had obtained no 
ally in Augustine, although that great theologian well knew 
that God required a spiritual service.’ In the East, after Con- 
stantine Copronymus had attacked the relics along with the 
images, their worship was expressly enjoined by the seventh 
Synod; see the transactions at the fourth and seventh sittings 
(Hefele III., pp. 466, 472) as also the seventh Canon of the 
Council: “As every sin is followed by others in its train, the 
heresy of the iconoclasts dragged other impieties after it. They 
have not only taken away the sacred pictures, but they have 
abandoned other usages of the Church, which must now be re- 
newed. We order therefore that relics be deposited with the 
usual prayers in all temples which have been consecrated without 
possessing any. But if in future a bishop consecrates a Church 
not having relics he shall be deposed.’’ On the worship of 
saints and relics in the modern Greek Church, see Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 310 ff., Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 465 f. Along with 
relics and pictures the sign of the cross—this from an early 
date: see even Justin—the volume of the Gospels, the eucharistic 
vessels and many other things were held to be especially holy. 
On the cross and the form in which it was to be made, on 
which great stress is placed, see Gass, p. 184 f. 

Mary takes the first place among the saints. She came into 


1 On the continued influence of Vigilantius in France, see the tractate of Faustus 
of Reji de symbolo (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 273); “Ut transeamus ad sanctorum 
communionem. Illos hic sententia ista confundit, qui sanctorum et amicorum dei 
cineres non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui beatorum martyrum gloriosam 
memoriam sacrorum reyerentia monumentorum colendam esse non credunt, In 
symbolum prevaricati sunt, et Christo in fonte mentiti sunt, et per hanc infidelitatem 
in medio sinu vite locum morti aperuerunt.’’ 
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notice even in the first three centuries.’ So early began the 
legends and aprocryphal narratives that dealt with her; her 
place in the Symbol next the Holy Spirit insured a lofty position 
to her for all time. Pierius, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athanasius, already called her mother of God, and her virginity 
was maintained before, during and after the birth, the birth 
itself being embellished with miracle, as in the case of the 
Gnostics. But Mary obtained her chief, her positively dog- 
matic significance from the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation became the central dogma of the Church. Even the 
arguments of Irenaeus are in this respect very significant (Mary 
and Eve); but it was only from the fourth century that the 
consequences were drawn. It would lead us too far to give 
here a history of mariolatry even in outline.* The orthodox 
Fathers of the Greek Church in the fourth century were still 
comparatively reserved. Ambrose and Jerome, above all, in 
their controversy with Jovinian, initiated the Church in the 
worship of Mary.* Ambrose who exerted so strong an influence 
upon Augustine is especially to be mentioned as patron of this 
worship. He taught that Mary took an actve share in the 
work of redemption, and already applied Gen. III., 3 to the 
holy virgin. In his time, again, the fables about Mary, which 
had long been in existence, began to be recognised as author- 
itative in the Church. All that had been sung in her praise 
by extravagant Latin, Greek, and Syrian poets and novelists, 
was consolidated into a kind of doctrine. It was believed as 
early as the end of the fourth century that Mary had not died, 


1 See ‘Vol. I., p. 258; IL, p. 277. 

2 A good review is given by Benrath, “Zur Gesch. der Marienverehrung”’, re- 
printed from the Theol. Studien und Kritik., 1886. A list is given in it of Catholic 
literature, in which the works of Marraci, Passaglia, Kurz (1881), Scheeben (1882), 
and von Lehner (1881, also a 2nd ed.) are especially noteworthy. Art. “ Maria ” 
by Steitz in the R.-Encykl., Rosch, Astarte Maria (Stud. u. Krit., 1888, pp. 265— 
299). Kattenbusch, 1. c. I, p. 464 f. 

3 Jovinian, so passionately handled by Jerome, had, in keeping with his depre- 
ciatory view of virginity in general, denied among other things the perpetua vir- 
ginitas of Mary. But other Western writers, like Bonosus and Helvidius, held the 
same view, and found supporters in their own time in Illyria. Bonosus held 
heterodox views, besides, of the person of Christ (compare the Art. on him in 
Herzog’s R.-Encykl.). 
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but had been removed from the earth by a miracle. Yet the 
Arabian Collyridians, who presented her with offerings of bread- 
cakes, as if she had been a goddess, were anathematised 
(Epiph. H. 78). The Nestorian controversy brought Mary into 
the centre next Christ. She was the rock from which was hewn 
the deified body of the God-Logos. Nestorius cried in vain to 
Cyril, and with him to the whole Church, ‘Don’t make the 
virgin into a goddess’; at Ephesus Cyril exalted her for ever 
in the Catholic Church above all creatures, above Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and set her at the right hand of the Son. He started 
the permutatio nominum by which everything held true of the 
Son might be said to a great extent of the mother, because 
without her there would have been no God-man. She now 
really became a factor in dogma, which cannot be said of any 
saint or angel; for the name ‘she who bore God” (bride of the 
Holy Spirit) was thoroughly meant. It may be said in many 
respects that the orthodox now taught regarding Mary what 
the Arians had taught regarding Christ; she was a demi-god 
mediating between God and men. John of Damascus summa- 
rised the Greek theory in De fide orth. III., 12 and in the 
three homilies devoted to Mary. ‘The name ‘Bearer of God’ 
represents the whole mystery of the Incarnation. The Holy 
Spirit purified Mary with a view to the conception.”’ John adopted 
the whole mass of legend up to the Ascension. Her share in 
the work of redemption is strongly emphasised; her body re- 
mained uncorrupted. Yet it is noteworthy that John was much 
more cautious in his dogmatic work than in his homilies. 

The Synod of A.D. 754, hostile as it was to saints and 
pictures, did not venture to interfere with mariolatry; indeed 
it expressly avowed its orthodoxy on this point; but that was 
not enough for the opposition. Theodorus Studita described 
the iconoclasts as opponents of the worship of Mary—see his 
éynceioy sig THY xolwyow of Mary; and it was only by the Synod 
of 787 that feeling in the East was satisfied. But in spite of 
all the extravagances with which she was honoured—the suc- 
cessive rise of numerous festivals, the annunciation, birth, death, 
reception, introduction into the temple—she is only recognised 
after all in Greek dogmatics as the great patroness and inter- 
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cessor for men. There is not a word of her having been free 
from the stain of original sin. It has been rightly said that 
she soon took a much more independent position in Western 
piety. ‘‘The prayers to Mary in the Greek Euchologion have 
a very uniform tone, because they dwell persistently on the 
desire for support and help.” (Gass, lc. p. 183). In a word, 
although she is also called ‘‘Lady” by the Greeks, she is not 
the “‘Queen”’ who rules Christendom and the world, and com- 
mands in heaven. She is not the “ Mother of sorrows’’; that 
itself gives a different meaning to the feeling in the two Churches. 
But the superstition which is practised among the masses in 
connection with her pictures is perhaps worse in the East than 
in the West. 


The distinctive character of the Greek Church was most 
clearly expressed in the worship of pictures, in the form in 
which it was dogmatically settled after the controversy on the 
subject.’ There had been pictures from early times, originally 
for decorative purposes, and afterwards for instruction, in the 
grave-yards, churches, memorial chapels, and houses, and fixed 
to all sorts of furniture. Opposition had existed, but it came 
to an end in the Constantinian age. The people were to learn 
from the pictures the histories they depicted; they were looked 
on as the books of the unlearned.* At the same time the 


1 On the controversy about images, see Mansi XII.—XIV., and the works of John of 
Damascus, Theodore Studita, Theophanes, Gregory Hamartolus, Cedrenus, Zonaras, 
Constantine Manasses, Michael Glycas, Anastasius and others, Works by Goldast 
(1608), Dallaeus (1642), Maimbourg (1683), Spanheim (1686), Walch (Vol. X. of the 
Ketzergesch.), Schlosser (1812), Marx (1839), Hefele (Concil. Gesch. II. 2, p. 366 ff.; 
IV. 2, p. 1 ff.), Schenk, Kaiser Leo III. (Halle, 1880). On the relation of Armenia 
to the image-controversy, see Karapet Ter Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (Leipzig, 
1893), p. 52 ff., and there also the part on the controversies and the history of the 
sects, p. 112 ff., etc.; see especially the K.-Gesch. of Hergenréther. Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 315 ff. Kattenbusch 1. c. L., p. 467 ff., and the monograph by Schwarzlose, 
Der Bilderstreit, ein Kampf der griechischen Kirche um ihre Eigenart und ihre 
Freiheit, 1890. 

2 But at the same time, some ranked the pictures much higher than exegesis, 
as is shown by the interesting letter of Bishop David of Mez-Kolmank on images 
and drawings to John Mairogomier (translated by Karapet, |. c., p. 52):... “This 
sect arose after the time of the Apostles, and first appeared among the Romans, 
wherefore a great Synod was held at Czesarea, and the command was given to 


: 
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picture was to adorn holy places. But still another <-terest 
gradually made itself felt, one that had formerly been most 
strenuously resisted by early Christianity. It is natural for men 
to desire relics and images of venerated beings, to withdraw 
them from profane use, and to treat them with deep devotion. 
Christianity had originally resisted this impulse, so far as any- 
thing connected with the deity was concerned, in order not to 
fall into idolatry. There was less repugnance, however, to it, 
when it dealt with Christ, and almost none from the first in 
‘the case of martyrs and heroic characters. From this point the 
veneration of relics and pictures slowly crept in again. But from 
the fifth century it was greatly strengthened, and received a 
support unheard of in antiquity, through the dogma of the in- 
carnation and the corresponding treatment of the Eucharist. 
Christ was the image (<xaév) of God, and yet a living being, 
nay, a life-giving spirit (rvedue Cworodv); Christ had by the 
incarnation made it possible to apprehend the divine in a 
material form, and had raised sensuous human nature to the 
divine: the consecrated elements were <ixcveg of Christ and yet 
were his very body. These ideas introduced thought to a 
new world. It was not only the Areopagite and the mystics 
who saw in all consecrated finite things the active symbol of 
an eternal power, or perceived the superiority of the Christian 
religion to all others in the very fact that it brought the divine 
everywhere into contact with the senses. They merely raised 
to the level of a philosophic view what the common man and 
the monk had long perceived, namely, that everything secular 
which has been adopted by the Church became, not only a 
symbol, but also a vehicle of the sacred. But amid secular 
things the image, which bore as it were its consecration in 
itself, appeared to be least secular. Pictures of Christ, Mary, 
and the saints, had been already worshipped from the fifth 


paint pictures in the House of God. These painters became arrogant, and sought 
to have their art placed above all other ecclesiastical arts. They said: “Our art 
is light, for, while few read the Holy Scriptures, it enlightens equally old and 
young.” This and other passages by Armenius show, besides, that there were 
“iconoclastic heretics” long before the Emperor Leo. The Marcionites (Paulicians) 
also rejected pictures and crosses. 
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(fourth) century with greetings, kisses, prostration, a renewal 
of ancient pagan practices. In the naive and confident convic- 
tion that Christians no longer ran any risk of idolatry, the 
Church not only tolerated, but promoted, the entrance of pagan- 
ism. It was certainly the intention to worship the divine in the 
material ; for the incarnation of deity had deified nature (Quai). A 
brisk trade was carried on in the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century in images, especially by monks; churches, and 
chapels were crowded with pictures and relics; the practice of 
heathen times was revived, only the sense of beauty was in- 
verted. It was not fresh life that seemed fair, but, though a 
trace of the majestic might not be lacking, it was the life 
consecrated to asceticism and death. We do not know how 
far artistic incapacity, how far the dogmatic intention, con- 
tributed to the Byzantine ideal of the saints. ‘“ Authentic” 
pictures were in existence, and numberless copies were made 
from them. By their means, monkish piety, engaged in a stupid 
staring at sacred things, ruled the people, and dragged Christ- 
ianity down to deeper and deeper depths. 

But this monkish piety, which prevailed from the Bishops 
down, had become more and more independent in relation to 
the State. None of his successors had mastered the Church, 
like Justinian; and it was the aim of the iconoclastic emperors 
to reduce it to complete subjection to the State, to make it a 
department of the State. They sought at the same time to 
have a State Church into which they could force the sects, 
Jews and Mohammedans, without imposing what was most obnox- 
ious to them, that which made official Christianity into heathenism 
—the worship of images. They meant therefore to decide what 
was Christian, and how the cultus ought to be framed, and in 
doing so they were aided by the fact that it could be shown 
without any difficulty that the worship of images was something 
relatively novel and alien. We cannot say more; for they them- 
selves were violent and rude barbarians, military upstarts, who 
depended on the sword. They had abandoned the idea of the 
Church as the chief support of the empire; it was to be the 
chief servant. Instead of priests they had soldiers. They merely 
wished that the Church should not give trouble, and that it 
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should be possible in any given case to make whatever use of 
it the State might require. Image-worship may look like reli- 
gious barbarism; but it was associated with all the spiritual 
forces still possessed at that time in Christendom. The icono- 
clastic imperial power was much more barbarous, though we 
have to admit that Constantine Copronymus possessed brilliant 
gifts as a ruler. However, the emperors found bishops who made 
common cause with them, and it cannot be denied that some 
of these had religious motives for attacking the images. Here 
and there the hostility of the Jews and of Islam may have set 
them thinking about the matter; others sought for means of 
winning or conciliating the Mohammedans. Their opponents 
described the Arabians as the teachers of the iconoclastic 
emperors. 

In A.D. 726 Leo the Isaurian took the matter in hand.’ A 
general opposition at once arose. ‘The king must not decide 
concerning faith” (uy deliv Bucirca wept mictews Adyov moriobu). 
This general idea accompanied the whole dispute. From the 
days of Maximus Confessor, the leaders of the Greek Church 
insisted on the independence of the Church in relation to the 
State, and the Roman Bishops supported them in their efforts. 
They were for that very reason on the side of image-worship, 
just as, conversely, Charlemagne and his Franks were averse 


1 Schwarzlose (1. c., p. 36 ff.) has anew examined the origin of the contro- 
versy, in order to determine the external causes. But the matter has not yet 
been made clear. The following points fall to be considered. (1) Lesser reac- 
tions against the worship of images, which proceeded from the bosom of the 
Church even before the outbreak of the controversy, but which were only locally 
important. (2) Accusations by the Jews that the Christians ran counter to the 
prohibition of images in the Old Testament; the intervention of an Arabian Khalif, 
A.D. 723 (Jezid II.), against the Christian worship of images and of Mary (influenced 
by Judaism?); influence of the Jews on Leo the Isaurian (?). (3) A theological 
iconoclastic party in Phrygia, gathered round the Bishop of Nacolia [on this Schwarz- 
lose, as it seems to me rightly, lays particular stress]; this party perhaps took its 
stand on ancient Montanistic and Novatian reminiscences—the Paulicians are also 
said to have been inconoclasts; Leo’s contact with the above party in his time of 
military service. (4) The resolve of the Emperors no longer to depend for support 
on the spiritual power of the Church, but on the army, yet on the other hand to 
perfect the imperial papacy—after the pattern of the Khalif: Bac:asdc nal fepedc 
eit. Karapet, 1. c., lays stress on the part played by Islam, but will have nothing to 
do with Jewish influences. The Emperor wished to play the same part as the Khalif. 
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from it. At the same time the influence of other motives than 
those of ecclesiastical politics should not be denied.’ It was 
perhaps the greatest and the least expected crisis ever experi- 
enced by the Byzantine Church.” The issue deprived it of 
any further independent history, of middle ages, or of a modern 
era. The image-worshippers, with the Pope at their head, 
replied to the imperial edict by referring to express divine 
statutes, to the Labarum of Constantine, and to the great 
Fathers of the fourth century, who had taught that the worship 
passed from the image to its prototype.’ They appealed to a 
picture at Paneas of which Eusebius had spoken, but above all 
to the incarnation of the Logos. ‘‘Had God not become man, 
we would not portray him in a human form.” The prohibi- 
tions of the Old Testament signified nothing to the contrary; 
for idols are only pictures of things which do not exist. We 
do not worship idols like the golden calf. He who makes use 
of the Old Testament in the Jewish fashion and charges the 
Church with idolatry is a reprobate Jew. Besides, Israel had 
possessed divine images of its own; it only refused to value 
them—Moses’ rod, the golden pitcher, the cover of the ark etc.; 
had it worshipped these, it would not have fallen down before 
idols. All sculpture made in the name of God was venerable 
and holy.* These were the most important arguments. 

But the Emperor appointed a Patriarch favourable to him in 
Constantinople, and sought to get the Pope of Rome into his 
power. The latter, in his letters to him’ defending the images, 
emphasized the points, first, that there were yelporoiyra (images 
made with hands) which had been prompted by God, and were 
therefore sacred and, secondly, éye:porolyrx (not made with hands), 


1 Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufklaring in MA. I. p. 10 ff. 

2 On the external course of the controversy in detail, see Schwarzlose, 1. c., p. 51 ff. 

% A passage from the works of Basil was especially important (0v’ eixdévog 4 
yor rot apyerimov yivera:); but Funk (Quartalschr., 1888) has shown that 


while Basil certainly uttered this saying, his meaning was different from that of 
the later image-worshippers; by ¢/#@v he meant Christ himself to whom the wor- 


ship passed. 
4 Gregory II. Ep, ad German, in Mansi XIII., p. 91 sq. 


5 Mansi XII., pp. 959 sq., 975 Sq- 
21 
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as ¢.g., the picture which Christ had sent to Abgar. The latter, 
the dyesporolytx, played a great, indeed the decisive, role in the 
Church of the East. Moreover, we see from the Pope’s letters 
that the imperial edict not only affected image worship as the 
veneration of idols, stones, walls, and boards, but also the venera- 
tion of martyrs as polytheism, and that the military Emperor 
plumed himself on his likeness to Josiah (Hezekiah). Thereupon 
the Pope wrote him that the dogmas of the Church were the affair 
of Bishops and not of the Emperor; as the former might not 
interfere in civil matters, so neither might the latter in ecclesi- 
astical. The Emperor replied that he was at once Emperor 
and Priest. But Gregory was not to be dismayed; his second 
letter was even more forcible than his first. John of Damascus, 
securely protected by a Khalif, also raised his voice in three 
apologies on behalf of the images.’ In these the adoration of 
images is made to form an integral part of the dogmatic theory 
of the Incarnation. We adore the Creator who became a 
creature; with him is inseparably connected the purple garment 
of the body. Therefore, while God himself cannot be portrayed, 
the incarnate God can. The Mosaic law only forbade the 
‘adoration of service’ (xposxuvycig avtpeluc), but not adoration 
(xpocxuyyois) in general. Images are visible forms representative 
of the invisible; the Son alone indeed is a perfect (identical) 
copy; but other images are‘also connected with the subject 
they portray, and from eternity one of every creature has 
existed in the presence of God. Gregory and John have a 
very great deal in common in their arguments, so that we see 
clearly how dependent the former was on Greek writers, ? but 
not only is the whole subject more thoroughly treated in John, 
but it is more strictly based on dogmatics. He even goes so 


1 Opp. ed, Lequien I., pp. 305—390; see Langen, Joh. von Damasc., p. 129 ff. 
Schwarzlose (1. c., pp. 202—223) has described very thoroughly the theology of the 
supporters of images. On the third of the Damascene’s apologies, see l. c., p.. 
103 ff., on the spurious letter to the Emperor Theophilus, p. 109 ff. 

2 Apparently this opinion is not yet sufficient. Following doubts already ex- 
pressed by Semler, Rossler, Malfatti, and Duchesner, Schwarzlose (1. c., p. 113 ff.) 
has brought forward reasons worth considering for holding that Gregory’s two 
letters in their present form cannot have come from the hand of Gregory II. Inter- 
polations have been inserted by a Greek. 
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far as to see in the rejection of images Manichzism, the con- 
tempt of matter which the God-Logos had hypostatically united 
with himself. We find a frightful confusion of ideas in an 
apparently simple and solid argument. All dogma, wherever 
John lays his hands on it, culminates in the images. The doc- 
trines of the Holy Ghost, of death, unction and the cross, all 
require this worship. 

But the freedom of the Church from the State was also 
‘strongly emphasised by the subject of the Khalif, so that once 
more the parallelism with Gregory’s letters is striking, so much 
so as almost to cast doubt on the genuineness of the latter or 
of John’s apologies. It was the prerogative not of Emperors 
but of Councils to control Church affairs. The power of bind- 
ing and loosing had been granted not to Emperors, but to 
Apostles, Bishops, and Doctors. In the second address John 
-assails the Emperor still more sharply. At the same time, he 
now maintains that the Church is governed by the written and 
unwritten institutions of the Fathers; the worship of images 
belongs to the latter. It was difficult to produce proof from 
tradition, and many patristic passages could be instanced against 
it. Hence “unwritten” tradition. The adoration of the cross 
and of relics was always embraced in the defence, and even 
the Old Testament analogy was cited in its support. In the 
third address it is again declared that adoration is due only 
to God and the body united with the Deity, and that the in- 
carnate God is alone to be portrayed. Then the abandonment 
of Scriptural evidence for images is made up for by an indirect 
proof. Here it occurs to the apologist, that in fact all the 
ccatchwords of orthodox dogma do not exist in the Bible. 
Next, we have a detailed philosophy of images: the Son is the 
perfect resemblance of God, and the Holy Ghost of the Son. 
Images are the ideas of things; man is the likeness of God; 
the word is the image of thought; recollection of the past and 
representation of the future are images. Everything is an im- 
age, and the image is everything. The saints themselves are 
worshipped in their pictures. This is followed by the treat- 
ment of the Eucharist, next by a long section on the degrees 
of worship; it is abasement in presence of the object revered. 
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To this is appended the mention of the curative shadow of the 
Apostles, the handkerchief, and the boys who ridiculed Elisha. 
Thus we are led up to relics, saints, and pictures, the crib, 
Golgotha, the cross, nails, sheets, swaddling-clothes, and vesture, 
and again to books of the Gospels, sacred vessels, candlesticks 
and crosses etc. in the Church. Even the adoration of princes 
is recalled. Numerous patristic passages, some of them forged, 
are quoted. 

After the death of Leo, and the overthrow of an anti-emperor 
supported by those friendly to images, the son of the former, 
Constantine Copronymus, carried out his father’s policy with 
an iron hand. He summoned the general Synod, already plan- 
ned by his father, to Constantinople A.D. 754. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops assembled, but the Patriarchs were 
absent. Archbishop Theodosius of Ephesus presided.’ The 
proceedings are only in part known, through those of the 
seventh general Council.? In the decision (é0s) of the Synod 
Christianity is abruptly contrasted with idolatry, but the vener- 
ation of images is idolatry. There were hardly many Bishops 
who could or dared use such language honestly or from the 
heart.. The majority played the hypocrite from dread of the 
emperor in declaring that the veneration of images was a work 
of Satan, introduced into the Church of the pure doctrine, in 
order to seduce men from the lofty adoration of God, or in 
describing painting as the sinful art by which the incarnation 
of Christ was blasphemed. But it sounds strangest of all to 
hear that these Bishops charged the image worshippers at once 
with Nestorianism and Eutychianism. They were Nestorians 
since it was of course only possible to represent the humanity 
of Christ, and thus his divinity and humanity were sundered; 
and they were Eutychians in so far as they sought at the same 
time to represent his divinity and accordingly confounded it 
with his humanity. The only image allowed—and this is an 


1 Schwarzlose (1. c., pp. 76—101) has well described the iconoclastic party and 
its whole system. “The iconoclasts rejected the religious use and adoration of 
pictures, because not only according to their view were they contrary to Scripture, 
tradition, and dogma, but also seduced the Church into heresy and heathenism.”” 


2 Mansi XJII., p. 205 sq. 
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important declaration—were the bread and wine in the Lord’s 
Supper. Starting from the prohibition of the portrayal of Christ, 
images in general were argued against. Further, Christianity 
rejected along with heathenism not only sacrificial, but pictorial, 
worship. The saints live with God; to recall them to earthly 
life by means of a dead art was blasphemy. Men ought to 
continue to worship and invoke them, but to condemn their 
pictures. No reference seems to have been made to relics. 
We have now a series of excellently chosen passages from the 
Bible and the Fathers. In conclusion, stringent penalties were 
attached to the worship of images, and a string of anathemas 
crowns the whole. ‘We also believe that we speak apostolic- 
ally and have the Holy Spirit.’ They had in fact uttered fine 
propositions, and used words which had ceased for centuries 
to be heard so distinctly in the Greek Church; but did they 
themselves believe in these words? 

They were under the yoke of the Emperor. The clergy 
obeyed when the decrees were published; but resistance was 
offered in the ranks of the monks. Many took to flight, some 
became martyrs. The imperial police stormed the Churches, 
and destroyed those images and pictures that had not been 
secured. The iconoclastic zeal by no means sprang from 
enthusiasm for divine service in spirit and in truth. The Emperor 
now also directly attacked the monks; he meant to extirpate 
the hated order, and to overthrow the throne of Peter. We see 
how the idea of an absolute military state rose powerfully in 
Constantinople, how it strove to establish itself by brute force. 
The Emperor, according to trustworthy evidence, made the 
inhabitants of the city swear that they would henceforth wor- 
ship no image, and give up all intercourse with monks. Clois- 
ters were turned into arsenals and barracks, relics were hurled 
into the sea, and the monks, as far as possible, secularised. 
And the politically far-seeing Emperor at the same time entered 
into correspondence with France (Synod of Gentilly, A.D. 767) 
and sought to win Pepin, History seemed to have suffered a 
violent rupture, a new era was dawning which should supersede 
the history of the Church. 

But the Church was too powerful, and the Emperor was not 
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even master of Oriental Christendom, but only of part of it. 
The orthodox Patriarchs of the East (under the rule of Islam) 
declared against the iconoclastic movement, and a Church with- 
out monks or pictures, in schism with the other orthodox 
Churches, was a nonentity. A spiritual reformer was wanting. 
Thus the great reaction set in, after the death of the Emperor 
(A.D. 775), the ablest ruler Constantinople had seen for a long 
time. This is not the place to describe how it was inaugurated 
and cautiously carried out by the skilful policy of the Empress 
Irene,’ cautiously, for a generation had already grown up that 
was accustomed to the cultus.without images. An important 
part was played by the miracles performed by the re-emerging 
relics and pictures, But the lower classes had always been 
really favourable to them; only the army and the not incon- 
siderable number of bishops who were of the school of Con- 
stantine had to be carefully handled. Tarasius,? the new Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and a supporter of images, succeeded, 
after overcoming much difficulty, and especially distrust in 
Rome and the East, after also removing the excited army, in 
bringing together a general Council of about 350 bishops at 
Nicea, A.D. 787, which annulled the decrees of A.D. 754. * 
The proceedings of the seven sittings’ are of great value, be- 
cause very important patristic passages have been preserved 
in them which otherwise would have perished; for at this Synod 
also the discussions turned chiefly on the Fathers. The decision 
(Zo0¢) restored orthodoxy and finally settled it. The first six 
Synods with their anathemas and canons were first confirmed, 
and it went on: ‘We decide with all precision and fitness to 
set up, along with the form of the precious and life-giving 
cross, the august and holy images made with colours or of 


1 See Phoropulos, Efpyvy 4 "Adyvasa atroxpare:pa “Pwaiwv. Mepoo 4 ann 769— 
788. It is important that the iconoclastic emperors belonged to Asia Minor, while 
Irene was Athenian. 

2 


2 


Heikel (Helsingfors, 1889) has published in Greek for the first time the Vita 
Tarasii, written by Deacon Ignatius, 


3 A first attempt to hold a Synod failed A.D. 786, since the majority of the 
bishops were still adverse, and were supported by the army. 


4 See Mansi XII, pp. 992—1052. The quotations in the Libri Carolini furnish 
many problems. 
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stone or other suitable material, in the holy churches of God, 
on sacred vessels and garments, on walls and tablets, in houses 
and. on the streets: both the image of our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our undefiled Lady, the holy mother 
of God, and of the august angels, and all saintly and pious 
men; for the prototypes being constantly seen represented in 
images, the spectators are excited to remember and long for 
them, and to bestow reverence and due veneration on the 
images, not indeed the true. worship according to our faith 
which is due to God alone; but (as it becomes us) to make 
an offering of incense and lights in their honour to the form of 
the precious and life-giving cross, to the holy Gospels, and the 
other sacred erections, as was the pious custom of the ancients ; 
for the honour paid to the image passes to the prototype; and 
he who adores the image adores in it the being or object 
portrayed.” * 

Just as at Trent, in addition to the restoration of medizval 
doctrine, a series of reforming decrees was published, so this 
Synod promulgated twenty-two canons which can be similarly 
described. The attack on monachism and the constitution of 
the Church had been of some use. They are the best canons 
drawn up by an Cécumenical Synod. The bishops were enjoined 
to study, to live simply and be unselfish, and to attend to the 
care of souls; the monks to observe order, decorum, and also 
to be unselfish. With the State and the Emperor no com- 
promise was made; on the contrary, the demands of Maximus. 


1 <Opiomev civ aupiPein wmaéon nal eupercin mapamayoing TH TUT TOU THLiou 
nai Cwomoot cravpov avaribecbar rke cemriks ual ayia eixdvac, Tus Ex Ypwudrwy 
nai Vydidog ual érépac Vays émirydeing Exovans Ev Talc aylas Tov @e0v exxayoiauic, 
gy fepoig ouevect, nal exbyor, Tolyors Te nul cuvion, oinor TE nui Coots THS TE TOU 
nuplou nai Oeot nai cwrHpog Hyediv lycot Xpiorov eixdvoc, nal rig axpdvrov decmolvys 
judy rie dylacs beordnov, Tiiwy Te ayyéAwy, nal mavrwv dyiwy nul dciwy avopev" 
bom yup cuvexms Ov eixovinis Avatumacems Opiivra, TocotTov nai of Tavras bew- 
ever diavioravras pos THY THY MpwTOTUTMWY [AvhLYy TE Kal eximdbyow, nal TAvT AIC 
ZOmUTOY KUL TILYTIMYY TpoTKUvyTLY amovVELELY, OU [AY THY naTa MioTIY HLLdiV wAY- 
Givay Aurpelav, 4 mpémer jedvy TH bela pices BAN Ov Tpdrcy TH TUTM Tov TiLLiov 
nat Cwomorot oraupo nai roils aylows evayyerlors nal Tog Aoimoie fepcis avabyuace, 
nah buusapdray nai dwTwy mpocaywyyy mpos THY TOUTwY TieHy MoretrbaL, nadm> nat 
role apyulors evceRiic eWiora 4 yup Tis Eixdvos Tie Em) TO MpwrdTUmOY dimPaivEr 
nal 6 mpornuvay Thy Eindva, Mpoonuvel ev aUTY Tov eyypuhouévou THY UMOcTACLy. 
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Confessor and John of Damascus are heard, though in muffled 
tones, from the canons.' Still, though the Byzantine Church 
possessed in the next period an abbot—Theodorus Studita*— 
who championed, as none but a Nicholas or Gregory could, 
the sovereignty over princes of God’s law and the Church, it 
did not win freedom and independence. However, the repeated 
and for decades successful attempts made by military Emperors 
in the ninth century to get rid of the image-worship which had 
only brought defeat to the State, were finally frustrated.“ The 
great Theodore maintained the orthodox cause unflinchingly 
against. Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer. Their 
successor Theophilus was a relentless foe to images and the 
monks. Then came an Empress, Theodora, who finally restored 
the worship. This took place at the Synod held at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 842. This Synod decreed that a Feast of Orthodoxy 
(4 xupiaxy tH>¢ b0b0d0E/as) should be celebrated annually, at which 
the victory over the iconoclasts should be regularly remembered. 
Thus the whole of orthodoxy was united in image-worship.* 
In this way the Eastern Church reached the position which 
suited its nature. We have here the conclusion of a develop- 
ment consistent in the main points. The divine and sacred, as 
that had descended into the sensuous world by the incarnation, 
had created for itself in the Church a system of material, super- 
natural things, which offered themselves for man’s use. The 
theosophy of images corresponded to the Neo-platonic concep- 
tion, connected with that of the Incarnation, of the one unfolding 


1 See the Canons 3,6 and 12. Theodorus Studita a few years later triumphantly 
asserted the famous 3rd Canon: “ Any choice of a bishop, priest or deacon emanat- 
ing from a secular prince is invalid.” 

2 See Thomas, Theodor von Studion, Leipzig 1892. 

3 The superstition indulged in by the image-worshippers is shown by the epistle 
of Michael the Stammerer to Ludwig the Pious (Mansi XIV., p. 399); see Hefele 
IV., p. 40. 

4 See also the decision of the 8th general Synod, sessio X. (Mansi XVL., p. 161). 
An Oriental Christian—an Armenian, but in this question all Orientals are agreed— 
writes at the present day: A Christianity which is stunted and disguised in pictorial 
forms, if it belongs to the Church, z.e., if it is determined by the history and the 
spiritual genius of a people, is much stronger and more justified than any concep- 
tions coloured by sectarianism or rationalism, however much these may appeal to 
modern taste (Karapet 1. c., p. 116). 
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itself in a plurality of graded ideas (original types) down to 
the earthly. The theme had, as the image-worshippers said, 
been already touched on by Basil (“the knowledge of the pro- 
totype comes through the image”: df elxoves 4 yvaalg TOU dpys- 
tuo yiverot); Gregory of Nazianzus (‘it is the nature of the 
image to be a copy of the prototype and of what is said’: 
aury sixdvos Quais pluywa elver tod apyerdmou xa) ov Adverut); 
the Areopagite (‘truly visible images are the seen [representa- 
tives] of the unseen” daybis Euavels sindves ciot Te bpurde ray 
dopzt wv); Theodoret (‘sin alone has no copy”’) and others.’ All 
that had been wanting was a correct understanding and a bold 
carrying out of the truth. And lastly, that nothing be left out, 
Aristotelian scholasticism found its account here also. It had 
been maintained long ago, and supported by reference to the 
pictures ‘“‘not made with hands” (éyeporolyra), that not paint- 
ing, but the tradition and law of the Church created the types— 
see also the decision of the seventh Council. But Theodorus 
Studita went still further.? To him the picture was almost 
more important than the correct dogmatic formula; for in his 
view the relation of the copy to the original was a necessary 
one, and there was complete identity in so far as while the 
material was different, the form (the hypostasis) was the same. 
Theodore maintained that the material was indifferent, but that in 
the form of the authentic pictures one possessed the real Christ, 
the real Mary, and the real saints. They all bore their proto- 
type in themselves, and this prototype was independent of the 
personal impress; it went on imprinting itself from picture to 
picture, at first spontaneously—for these men caught at the 
absurdity of images not made with hands (éixoves ayesporolyror), 
then through the artist, if he reproduced the type faithfully. ° 

With this science of images composed of superstition, magic 
and scholasticism we may fitly close the development. The 

1 See passages in Gass, p. 319 f. 

2 See Opp. Theodori ed. Sirmond T.V. Here we have collected the Antirrhetic. 
(I.—III.) c. Iconomachos, Confutatio Poematum Iconomachorum, Quzestiones propo- 
site Iconomachis, the Capita VII. adv. Iconom., and the Ep. ad Platon. de cultu ss. 
imag. The two books of epistles (1. c.) contain abundant material regarding the images. 


3 The chief passages are collected in great abundance and are well arranged 
by Sirmond T.V. sub voce “Imagines” in the index. 
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Greek Church has almost entirely excluded plastic represent- 
ations, and its practice of art has, in consequence of the ban 
placed on it by the “authentic” picture, never been anything 
but stunted. No one can deny that the image-worshippers had 
some justification in their controversy with the iconoclasts; and 
for Greek Christianity, as it was, image-worship was a vital 
question. But in the great conflict waged for a century by the 
Byzantine Church with the State, not only did its distinctive 
character, but [its freedom, depend on the issue. Great monks 
had tried to educate the Church up to the idea of freedom. 
In the. fight to retain its character it was victorious; but in 
that for liberty it succumbed. 


CHAP LEK V. 


APPENDIX.—SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE GENESIS 
OF THE ORTHODOX SYSTEM. 


ORIGEN had drawn up a system of Christian theology based 
on the four principles, God, the world, freedom, and Holy 
Scripture, and depending on the old Catholic Church doctrine. 
It is the only original scientific system ever produced by the 
Greek Church. The conception of a scientific system of truth 
is in itself philosophical; it has not come from religion which 
consists rather in faith in revelation. But the science of the 
time had conceded a lofty place within itself to this very belief 
in revelation, and, on the other hand, it was an innate instinct 
of the Christian faith to give an account of itself. 

Origen’s undertaking and the manner in which he carried it 
out contained as many repellent as attractive features for his 
Christian contemporaries and the future. As a whole it held 
its ground only in the narrow circle of friends and followers; ' 
but its effects were nevertheless incalculable. If Origen had 
recast the whole faith (Pistis) into a science (Gnosis) the imme- 
diate consequence, by no means intended by him, was that 
some ‘of his gnostic (theological) propositions were introduced 
into the faith, and that conversely others were amended in accord- 
ance with the language of the antignostic Catholic Kerygma. 
The system was thus dislocated, and with good reason; for it 
was a system, simply because in spite of its scrupulous regard 
for the Bible, history, and freedom, it had transformed history 
into a natural process. In opposing the notoriously heterodox 
points of the system—the pre-existence of souls, pre-temporal 


1 Theognostus, Origen’s disciple, made a new attempt at constructing a system, 
see Vol. IIl., p. 96. 
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fall of souls, eternal creation of the world, the doctrine of the 
transfigured body, and Apokatastasis—an attack was made, if 
not always consciously, on its principles which became conspi- 
cuous in these points. For the above doctrines were not append- 
ages which could be deleted; they rather expressed most clearly 
the fundamental thought of the system, that God is all in all, 
and that the doctrine of the Church was dealing with wholly 
inadequate symbols in concerning itself with the conceptions of 
the creation of the world in time, the historical fall and redemp- 
tion, the judgment, and a twofold final destiny. Men desired 
science; and there was, as in all ages, only one science; then 
it was simply that which Origen had represented. But at the 
same time none would abandon the traditional tenets as abso- 
lutely valid truths, partly in the interest of conservatism, partly 
because it was vaguely felt that scientific theology did not do 
justice to the distinctive character of Christian faith. That was 
the dilemma; but in one point all thinkers were agreed with 
Origen, viz., that the final aim of faith and of the theology 
accompanied by asceticism, was participation in the knowledge 
and consequently the life of the Deity. They were all intellect- 
ualists, even, so far as we are acquainted with them, the earliest 
opponents of Origen, including Methodius.‘ And theology 
brought about in the case of nearly all of them a loss to faith 
incalculable in its consequences—the fading of moral responsibi- 
lity and of the conception of the judgment. No doubt the 
“Judgment” was maintained as before, and that against Origen; 
but the thought had lost and continued more and more to lose 
its all-commanding position in doctrine. 

At the beginning of the fourth century,’ Christianity was, 
again in consequence of the theology, on the point of disrup- 
tion. Eusebius has himself admitted the danger in the outward 
organisation, and it was a result of the cleavage in thought. 
Bishops spoke authoritatively in the East who had learned from 
Origen all sorts of ideas that put the doctrine of the Church 
in danger of running to seed. A compact school was in the 


! Besides him the earliest opponents—after Demetrius—were Peter of Alexandria 
and Eustathius of Antioch. Pamphilus and Eusebius wrote against Origen’s enemies. 
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2 See the details in Vol. III., pp. 121—162. 
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field that, while it considered itself very scientific and genuinely 
biblical, yet without knowing or intending it, secularised Christ- 
ianity. Constantine on the one hand, and Athanasius on the 
other, saved Christendom. Athanasius was no follower of Ori- 
gen; he was more akin to Ireneus. In giving the central place 
to the thought of Christ’s essential unity with God, and in 
carrying it out, he also set the theology of the future, as it 
seems, on a new, or rather on the old Irenzan basis. But he 
was no theologian, or, better, he ceased to be one from the 
moment when he perceived the central significance of the above 
conception of faith. He hardly touched, let alone solved, the 
problem of correlating it with all the other results of contempo- 
rary knowledge, with the whole of natural theology. He had 
enough to do in showing that a conception still alien, at any 
rate to the majority, and clothed in an unfamiliar word, was 
scriptural, traditional, and fundamental, and in obviating object- 
ions. A kind of system was rather constructed by the strict 
Arians—Aétius and Eunomius—by means of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. Every professed system up till past the middle of the 
fourth century was heterodox, with the sole exception of that 
of Marcellus; but while he made a bold front against the whole 
doctrine of Origen, he seemed to fall into long refuted errors. 
His fate itself proves that one thing, in whose assertion orthodox 
and Arians were agreed, was already inseparably bound up with 
the Christianity of the cultured, viz., the Neo-platonic doctrine 
of God and his revelation. The one party—the Arians—might 
supplement it with Aristotelianism, the other might give the 
widest scope to the conception of salvation embodied in Jesus 
Christ, but in the above fundamental thought both were agreed, 
and the common veneration of Origen is proof of this.’ Cyril’s 
catechisms show the procedure followed in the catechetic instruc- 
tion of the cultured. They are based on the Symbol, and its 
separate points are proved from Scripture. Agreement with 
Scripture is sufficient ; it also guarantees, so to speak, the unity, 
or, better, it suppresses the craving for strict unity. Revelation, 
as contained in the oracles of Scripture, was to satisfy all wants. 
The catechist did not indeed renounce rational argument in 


1 On Arians and orthodox, see Chap. I. 
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support of separate points of doctrine, but he did not offer 
anything like a system. On the other hand, traditionalism and 
the mysticism of the cultus were already strongly marked. Nor 
was the Jatter unconnected with Origen; on the contrary, no 
theologian of early times did so much to further it as he. 
The transference of Athanasius’ thought into the scientific 
theology, z.e., into Origenism, was the work of the Cappadocians. 
Among them Gregory of Nyssa was the most thorough adher- 
ent of Origen. Though not without some reservations, yet it 
can be said that he represented the fundamental conception of 
Origen.' His “Great Catechism” is the only writing of the 
fourth century which can be compared to the work “De prin- 
cipiis’”; but it contains a much narrower range of ideas, and 
is by no means, even in Gregory’s own view, a complete work 
on dogma.* Next to the Cappadocians, Didymus of Alexandria 
is to be named as a disciple of Origen. It was of immense 
importance that, just before complete traditionalism settled on 
the Church, these men took up the cause of theological science 
in Origen’s sense, further, that at this very time men were 
found in the West to communicate the views of the Cappadocians 


1 The reservations are, certainly, not unimportant. If Gregory also shared 
‘Origen’s starting-point, viz., the antithesis of the spiritually divine and the sensuous, 
yet he had a more distinct grasp of the notion of creation, and attempted to under- 
stand the sensuous as a necessary side of human nature. Finally, however, he 
also regards the whole development explored by Christian theology as a cosmical 
process; only the process does not appear so manifest as in Origen, who besides 
had also, judging from Clement of Alex., introduced ideas alien to it. 
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2 Everything in the “ Great Catechism” is rational. The author begins by ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the Trinity as the just mean between Jewish monotheism 
and heathen polytheism. He also shows that it occurs in the Old Testament 
(c. 1—4). Then follows the account of the doctrine of the Incarnation (c. 5—32), 
which forms the subject proper of the Catechism. It is treated from the most 
varied sides; the reason, nature, and result of the incarnation are discussed. It is 
proved from the essential attributes of God as well as the state of men; and it is 
shown that on the one hand it corresponds to the goodness, justice, wisdom, and 
power of God, and on the other presupposes the condition of evil, death, and 
freedom in man. Christ became man for all, but he is the physician only for the 
virtuous. The old question why he appeared so late is also (c. 29) discussed. The 
conclusion is taken up with expositions of Baptism, the Last Supper, and faith, 
which constitute the new birth, z¢., virtuous life (c. 33—40). Origen’s conceptions, 
though grouped round a new centre in that of Athanasius, run through the whole; 
this is still more conspicuous in some of the other writings by the same author. 
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and Didymus to their native land, and, finally, that the Byzan- 
tine Church never ventured to condemn the works of the 
Cappadocians—of Gregory of Nyssa. The last is especially a 
fact which cannot fail to excite astonishment; but what would 
have been left to the Greek Church from the sixth century down, 
if to the condemned doctors of the Church and their writings 
we had further to add the main works of Gregory of Nyssa. 
Since, however, the Church has steadily acknowledged the 
orthodoxy of the Cappadocians,' Origen himself has after all 
been always looked at as only half a heretic. Up to the present 
day the members of the two Catholic Churches do not know 
exactly how they ought really to regard him. He has remained 
a thorn in the flesh of the Church. 

At the close of the fourth century it was settled that the 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation constituted the faith ; 
for they were most intimately connected, and the former was 
fixed in terms of the Incarnation. The great Apollinaris, a 
systematic theologian and besides an opponent of Origen’s 
method, and the Cappadocians established this conviction. By 
this means an immense gain was made on the one hand, but 
on the other not much; for what good did it do to confess 
these doctrines, as long as it was possible by means of philoso- 
phy to furnish very different versions of them, or while the 
infinite number of other tenets, which fell within the range of 
theology and required absolutely to be discussed in terms of 
the Symbol or of Holy Scripture, were destitute of any fixed 
form? We must again, or, rather still conceive the state of 
matters during the whole of the fourth century on to its close 
as being mutatis mutandis the same as when Gnosticism flourished, 
though a consensus of opinion was not wanting in the Church. 


1 The Cappadocians were always held to be the foremost among theologians. 
Thus Theodore of Studion says (Antirrhet II. adv. Iconom., p. 123, edit. Sirmond.) : 
nah d4 auovcdueba tray nopupaordruv maurépwv, Tpyyopiov tv rov beoaAdyou... 
Baciaciov 02 rov weydaov, and of the former (lamb. 67, p. 766): Bpovddyv rd& beta 
TH P04 tay doyudrwv, "Hyyoug bvrms THy Umoupdwov, uduap Kal maous ample 
popdvac rhe alpécesc, Tov xdojov torypieacs ev Tots cots Adyots. From the sixth 
century Gregory of Nyssa put his admirers in a precarious position by his mani- 
festly heterodox doctrines. They were hushed up; yet their author is not placed 
by the Greeks of to-day on quite the same high level as Basilius and Gregory of 
Nazianzus. 
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There was no recognised conception of the nature of the In- 
carnation, after the bold and sanguine attempt of Apollinaris 
had been rejected as heretical, and the hundred and one 
‘‘doctrines’’ which floated round the Trinitarian and Christolo- 
gical dogma were as fickle and uncertain as the waves of the 
sea. It was not known what belonged to the “faith”, whether 
to include psychology, or natural science. Everything offered 
itself, and nothing could be declared indifferent without danger ; 
it was uncertain, too, in what form it did belong to faith. No 
one knew how the Bible was to be interpreted, whether lite- 
rally, or typically, or spiritually; no form of interpretation could 
be wholly accepted or wholly rejected. It was not known what 
was to be expected in a future state; and as much doubt pre- 
vailed about the beginning as about the end of things. Con- 
ceptions still existed of God, the earth, heaven, Christ, the 
glories of Paradise and the horrors of the judgment, like those 
prevalent among the old “Saints” of the second century, and 
they were firmly held with less sanctity, but the same fanati- 
_cism, by the new saints, the monks. 

On the other hand, both among monks and others, conceptions 
existed such as Origen cherished from which the many-coloured 
pictures and dramatic scenes had disappeared: men believed in 
eternal worlds, the original affinity of the human spirit with God, 
in the one unfolding itself into the many, and the many necessarily 
returning into the one. And in the fourth century Christians, and 
even clerics, went beyond Origen. To them the coverings and 
masks into which he had transformed the realistic doctrines of 
the Church were still more transparent. A man was now a 
Christian because every one was or was becoming one; but he 
would not cease being a philosopher. It was hardly necessary 
to come to terms with the doctrine of the Trinity, for, one or 
two points being set aside, it was held to be correct, rational, 
and Platonic. The Incarnation caused greater difficulty, but 
the Cappadocians themselves had shown how it could be under- 
stood rationally. A still further step was taken; the humanity 
assumed by God was dealt with in a free and easy manner. 
Speculation found plenty of expedients by which to pare down 
the paradox and to reduce it to the level of the intelligible. 
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But once one had formulated, somehow or other, his assent to 
the Trinity and Incarnation he was really free and could apply 
Greek learning (EAAyvixy maideiz) as much as he pleased to 
Christian truth, interpreting its myths.’ Moreover, there were 
Christianised philosophers who succeeded by an artifice in unit- 
ing the sublimest spiritualism with superstition; they inculcated 
a ritualistic immanence of the pneumatic in material, if conse- 
crated, things, and transformed the whole world and history 
into a descending series of types and symbols, which appeared 
at the same time as effective vehicles of the divine. Creation 
was the evolution of the one into a world of ideas, symbols 
and types—every potency being the copy of a higher, and the 
pattern for a lower one; and redemption was completed in the 
mysteries of thought and the cultus, which led from type to 
type, from potency to potency, up to the all-embracing One. 
Thus Iamblichus had taught; Neoplatonic philosophers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries followed him, and as they were in a 
position to conserve heathen mythologies and cults by this view, 
Christians transferred the conception and method to Christianity. 
To them the Incarnation no longer appeared as an isolated 
paradox; it was a special instance, or the verification, or neces- 
sary result, of the cosmical process. The great Unknown, who 
probably belonged to Alexandria, and who is called Pseudo- 
Dionysius, “‘in an elaborate conception of the world, smuggled 
into the Greek Church and its theology the Neoplatonism into 
which the other doctors of the Church had only dipped timidly, (°) 
and on this foundation he constructed his theory of the heavenly 
hierarchy, and its copy, the hierarchy of the Church.” * Diony- 


1 Nothing is more instructive here than the study of the noble Synesius. 
Thousands must have held the same views as he at the transition from the fourth 
to the fifth century; but few possessed the honesty of this Bishop or the clearness 
of his mind; see above all his letter to his brother Euoptius, when confronted by 
the question whether he should or should not accept the bishopric offered him. 
He was then still a Neoplatonist, and, though he afterwards modified his views to 
some extent, he never ceased to be one. But he openly declared that while he 
would not give up science, he would accept outwardly the mythical wrapping (ré@ 
3° 4H diaopv$dv), since the people did not endure the clear light—Even at the 
end of the fourth century, Church Fathers found it necessary to oppose the idea 
first broached by Celsus, that Christ had borrowed from Plato. 


2 Steitz, Jahrbb. XI, p. 195. 
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sius seems to be a realist in the sense of the Church; he lets 
everything realistic stand; but it is all in fact simply a wrap- 
ping; nothing is and nothing happens which is not self-evolved 
in the process of the Cosmos. At the same time it is unmis- 
takable that, though the form by which it is expressed is not 
satisfactory, the nature of the good is perceived—it consists in 
inner union with God.' It was of inexpressible importance that 


1 On the system of Dionysius, see Steitz 1. c., pp. 197—229. The fundamental 
thought of Dionysius is the absolute transcendence of God; but God is to him, 
at the same time, absolute causality; as causality he still stands outside of the 
world (the many), but yet the forces emanating from him can on the other hand 
be regarded as a self-reduplication (roaAumwaacialecbas). Thus the attempt was 
made to combine the thought of the transcendence of the One with Pantheism. 
This One is force and movement in virtue of the ¢pws (é¢yéxy) dwelling in it; and 
thus it issues from itself in order to return to itself. This emanation, however, is 
identical with the fixing of rpoopiojof and wapade/yuarea, 7.c., the finite conceived 
as pure forms exists from eternity in God himself, nay, treated and conceived as 
one, it is himself. In him and belonging to him the forces are always immaterial, 
undivided, identical. From the standpoint of God, accordingly, the whole process 
of the world is simply pure self-movement; but viewed from beneath it is one of 
unfolding, division, and descent, and again of ascent, unification, and return to 
. the One. We must always maintain both, rest and movement, transcendence and 
immanence, unity and multiplicity. To this correspond the kataphatic and the 
apophatic theologies. ‘The former descends from God to things in order from the 
effects to draw conclusions as to the absolute, inexhaustible, nature of the One. 
The latter rises from things to God, in order to deny regarding him all that may 
be conceived, and to find him exalted above the antithesis of error and truth, of 
not-being and being. The latter is to Dionysius the more appropriate, but the 
two methods ought not to contradict each other; for the Deity is placed even 
above the antithesis formed by the statements of the apophatic and kataphatic 
theology. In his fifth Epistle, Dionysius says (I., p. 594, ed. Corder): 6 $eZog 
yrogos écrit rd ampdorrov $#¢—how often since that has been repeated by mystics !— 
gv @ uaroinely 6 Osdg AgyeTar nai dopdrm ye bvre dik THY UmEpexouTay havoryTa 
nel ampocirm th aur die tiv vmEpRoayy Tio UxEepouciou dwroyuelac, ev ToUTM 
yiyverar mic 6 Ody yvaivasr nal idetv akodpmevos a’TH TH UH Opdv yd? ywecxery, 
aayb@s ev TH vumip Spacw xai yvaow yeyvduevoc. The thought of God’s tran- 
scendence was the decisive point. To the unmoved mover every spirit, nay, every- 
thing in its own way strives to rise. “A nameless longing passes through all the 
veins of nature;” God himself comes not nearer; but men can force themselves 
up to him. Evil consists in being separated from him; it is a pure negation; it 
does not exist in relation to God; for it is a negative in the sphere of the many, 
which yet in view of God constitute a non-material unity: it is the unnatural, 
that which does not correspond to the nature of the various beings and things, 
each taken in its distinctive character. In so far as these ave, they are good; but 
in so far as they are not what they ought to be, they contain evil in themselves. It 
remains obscure, however, how they cannot be what they ought. Is it due to the 
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from and after the sixth century the writings of the Unknown, which 
also betrayed the influence of Aristotle, were held to be the 
works of an Apostolic personage. Neoplatonism and the mysticism 
of the Cultus were thus declared to be part of classic Christianity. 

The representatives of the “common sense”’ of the Church 
at the end of the fourth century were quite aware of the 


multiplication in itself, or to an unknown hindrance? In any case the good is 
union with God. At this point begins the most characteristic work of Dionysius, 
its mystical and scholastic feature. This union, like everything else, has its stages; it 
is consummated by purification, fiteatnation) and perfecting. As the sun dispels 
darkness, then fills everything with light, and brings it to perfection, so also does 
the Deity. And everything in the Cosmos contributes to this process; it is the 
object and agent of redemption; it is a universe of symbols which lead to God, 
but which cannot be entirely transcended in this world; for we only see through 
a mirror in a dark saying. The process itself is no pure process of thought; thinking 
is only its accompaniment; it is a process of the action of being. upon being; 
therefore the symbol and the rite which offer themselves to the feeling of the soul 
that is passive and yields itself up to them. Accordingly we have, at the close, 
the passive intuition, in which man no longer participates in anything external, 
is no longer conscious of anything positive, but negativing all things, loses ee 
self in the inscrutable. Yet there is no negation from which it would not be 
necessary to separate the Deity by a vrép; the imagination must cast anchor before 
the portals of the inscrutable and incomprehensible. The purifying, illuminating, 
and perfecting rites are imparted to men by the heavenly and ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. But between these and the Deity Dionysius has placed the Church 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The former has been outwardly 
treated orthodoxly on the whole, yet in such a way that it after all merely assumes 
the form of a Trinity in revelation; 7.e., the persons are regarded as the first stages 
in the multiplication of the Deity which is continued in the heavenly hierarchy ; 
however, this way of looking at the matter is disguised from view. As regards 
the Incarnation, the system has naturally no room for it; for regard for the tran- 
scendence of the Deity prevents it from recognising any incarnation, and in con- 
sequence of his immanence the whole process of the Cosmos itself is the materialis- 
ing and manifestation of the Deity in the world. Yet the Incarnation is maintained; 
but, since this was impossible, it is not made the central point, but serves as the 
ipesdabio of various speculations, and the illustration of valuable thoughts. The 
resulc of the Incarnation in Jesus is conceived as a raising of human nature to its 
highest power, and not properly as a fusion of two natures (yet we have the expression: 
nay beavdpiny evépyeraz); for even in the manifestation of Jesus the Deity remains.con- 
cealed and incomprehensible. Like all symbols and phenomena the Incarnation is in a 
certain sense a disguising of the Deity. With Jesus Dionysius also connects a few realistic 
Church doctrines as to redemption, victory over the demons, and éeoyever/a; but 
the Incarnation really is the representation of God’s unfolding of himself in general. 
As regards the actual redemption of individuals the main stress is placed in this 
system on the two hierarchies and the mysteries. These hierarchies are genuinely 
Neo-platonic. The heavenly was formed by the graded choirs of angels (Triads, 


see Vol. III., Chap. 4) which themselves consecrated severally by the higher, consecrate 
22%. 
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heterodoxies which existed in spite of, and side by side with, 
the confession of the Trinity and Incarnation; some of them 
indeed were themselves not content with the generally received 
doctrine. They desired a God with eyes, ears and limbs, a 
resurrection of the identical body, and a visible glorious king- 
dom of Christ at the end of the world. Even an exceedingly 
cultured exegete like Apollinaris made common cause with 
them in the last point. A founder was sought for. hete- 
rodoxies; it was impossible to blame Manichzism for every- 
thing. ‘EAAyvixy moidcia was held to be the culprit, and there- 
fore also Origen, the man who was said, not without reason, 
to have introduced it into Christian theology. A passionate 
opposition was raised in Egypt among the Scetian monks,.and 
in Palestine where Origen had many admirers. It was, above 
all, the narrow but honest Epiphanius who saw in Origen the 
father of Arianism and many other heresies. The comprehensive 
chapter against him in the former’s Panarion (H. 64) is the 
first polemical writing we possess of ecclesiastical traditionalism 
against Origen; it is by no means unskilful; it does not confine 
itself to details, but disputes e /uxdamento the title to a place 
in the Church of a theology such as Origen offered.’ The 
““Expositio fidei catholicz ecclesiz’’ appended to the Panarion 
shows, indeed, the complete inability of Epiphanius to give an 
account of the faith; it loses itself as usual in irrelevant discus- 
sions, and the positive contents are extraordinarily scanty. But 
the attack on Origen (compare also the somewhat earlier “ An- 


severally the lower; the historical Christ even had his place among them. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy consisted of the bishops, priests, and deacons; and the means 
which acted’ from beneath upwards were the six mysteries (see Chap. IV.). In the 
work on the ecclesiastical hierarchy these mysteries are minutely explained. Every 
openly heterodox opinion is, as generally, once more avoided. “The Areopagite has 
given the Church an exposition of all the mystic rites, such as it had not possessed till 
then, in which every act of the cultus has its peculiar, deeper reference and secret 
meaning. His exposition attaches itself in form to Christian dogma, and could 
therefore serve as a pattern to the Church theologians of the following centuries. 
As regards the matter, indeed, the case is different; for the Christian dogmas them- 
selves merely appear as the dress of Neo-platonic ideas, to which the inflexible 
form offers a stubborn resistance.” 

1 H. 64 c 735 20, "Qpeyévy, amd rig “EAAyixis madelas rudawbele rov vodv 
eEyjueoas Tov tov rorG weidetol cor, nai yéyovas a’Totc ic Bpdua SyAyruypiov, O° av 
avrg wOinyoui adimyous TOG TAE{oUC 
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coratus”’) opened the first great controversy over the question 
whether scientific theology as understood by Origen was legi- 
timate or not. Walch has described the history of this controversy 
with his usual thoroughness. It is acknowledged how disagree- 
ably the action of Epiphanius disturbed the circle of Origen’s 
monkish admirers, who were congregated in Palestine under 
the protection of the like-minded John, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
‘The dream that one might be both a pillar of the Church and 
a theologian like Origen was dissipated. Jerome preferred to 
remain a pillar and to abandon Origen. After his desertion 
and his betrayal of his friend Rufinus, he became the father of 
the “science of the Church.” To some extent he is a type of 
this “science” up to the present day. It lives on fragments 
of the men whom it declares to be heretics. It accepts just as 
much from them as circumstances permit, and retains of the 
-old what it can maintain with decency. It cultivates a little 
iliteralness, a little allegory, and a little typology. It attacks 
all questions with a parade of freedom from prejudice; but 
anything inconvenient it surrounds with a thousand invented 
difficulties. It is proud of its free-thought in matters of no 
‘importance, and hides itself finally, when hot pressed, behind 
a brazen stare. It characterises its friends as ‘‘ well-disposed”’, 
homines boni, and slanders its opponents. Where evasion is no 
longer possible, it states the inexorable historical fact as a major 
premise; to this it adds a minor taken from its prejudices, and 
-then it solves the syllogistic problem by the aid of piquant 
-conceits.' It can be incredibly frivolous and again pedantically 
learned, just as it suits. Only one question does not occur in 
its catechism, and it is always hard to drive it home, viz., what 
is historical truth: That is the science of—Jerome. 


1 For a parallel to this characterisation compare Luther, Vom Papstthum zu Rom 
wider den hochberiihmten Romanisten zu Leipzig (Weimarer Ausgabe, Vol. VI. 304): 
Lieber Romanist, wer hat daran gezweiffelt, dass das alt Gesetz und seine Figuren 
mussen ym Neuen erfullet werden? man durfft deiner Meisterschaft hirynnen nichts 
Aber hie soltestu dich lassen sehen und beweysen deine hohe Kunst, das die selb 
Erfulling durch Petrum odder denn Bapst gescheh: Da schweygestu wie ein Stock, 
-da zu reden ist, und schwetzist da nit not zu redenn ist. Hastu dein logica nit 
bass gelernet? Du probirst die maiores, die niemant anficht, und nympst fur gewiss 
-die minores, die ydermann anficht, und schleussist was Du wilt. 
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Epiphanius’ breach with John led to the intervention of the 
Alexandrian Bishop Theophilus, who, at the time, still refused 
to yield to the ‘“anthropomorphists’’, and adhered to Origen’s 
party. Rome also took part in the dispute which, settled as 
between the bishops, broke out anew between the two scholars. 
Rufinus was only able to defend Origen’s orthodoxy by the 
doubtful assumption that ‘heretics’? had corrupted his works. 
But that helped neither him nor Origen. Origen was con- 
demned and Rufinus censured in Rome in A.D. 3g9 by the 
ignorant Anastasius. The errors charged against Origen (see 
Hieron.. ad Pammach.) were, a subordinationist doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the preéxistence of souls and their con- 
demnation to enter into bodies, the view of the future conver- 
sion of the devil and the demons, the interpretation of the 
skins in Gen. III. to mean the body, the spiritualising of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, the explanation of 
Paradise as spiritual, and the too extensive use of the allegori- 
cal method, etc. Not only, however, did Rome renounce Ori- 
gen, but Alexandria also. Theophilus saw that his power in 
Egypt would be shaken if he did not rely upon the masses of 
stupid and fanatical Coptic monks, the anthropomorphists, in 
whose circles a material God was defended in doggerel rhymes, 
and the ancient apocalyptic literature was greedily read. Theo- 
philus wheeled round, abandoned, and that with strong personal 
feeling, the admirers of Origen among the monks, and, with 
the approval of Rome, hurled his anathemas against him. 
Jerome, ever on the alert to blot out the stain that attached 
to him from having once venerated the great theologian, trans- 
lated into Latin Theophilus’ slanderous Easter epistle against 
Origenism, although he must have seen through its calumnies. 
In Constantinople, however, the fight waged by Theophilus 
against his former friends, the Nitrian monks, was followed by 
that agitation of which Chrysostom was a victim. It was the 
first violent attempt of the Alexandrian Patriarch, who by his. 
alliance with the masses had won a secure position in his own 
diocese, to get possession of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate,. 
the capital, and whole Church of the East. 

Meanwhile it was only in the West that the influence of 
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Origen was really deeply shaken by these endeavours. Jerome 
persuaded the Western Church that Origen was the father of 
Pelagianism; Vincentius of Lerinum held him up as an example 
along with Apollinaris and other heretics; Leo I. considered 
him a heretic, and Gelasius insisted that Jerome’s criticism should 
be maintained in dealing with his works.’ Orthodoxy held its 
ground unshaken as regards all the points of doctrine touching 
on the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation, which in the 
West were hardly ever subjects of controversy. Jerome now 
became the standard theologian and exegete. Everything ancient 
and distinctive, even where it did not lie in the direction of 
Origenism, disappeared more and more in the West. The 
Western Church became the Church of Jerome; but it became 
also—to its lasting benefit—the Church of Augustine (see Vol. V.). 
It was different in the East. The transformation of the con- 
troversy about Origen into a conflict between two great Patri- 
archs, in which Origen was soon lost sight of, and the rehabili- 
tation, belated indeed, of Chrysostom, favoured the impugned 
reputation of the great theologian. But even apart from this, 
his influence was too deeply rooted to be upset by a single 
bishop, no matter how powerful. His individuality represented 
the ‘E,Ayviny raidela, with which men would not dispense. They 
were willing to recognise the dogma of the Church, ze., the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation; but they sought 
besides freedom to interest themselves in (theological) science. 
The Church History of Socrates shows the undiminished in- 
fluence of Origen—see above Vol. III., p. 146 and elsewhere ; 
even before Socrates, the celebrated Evagrius of Pontus had 
sturdily defended him, and Sozomen himself, monkish and 
narrow as he was, was no opponent of Origen. The outbreak 
of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies as to the nature 
of the Incarnation soon thrust everything else into the back- 
ground, and procured for Origen’s cause a temporary peace. 
It is fitting that we should here take a glance at the Patri- 


1 The so-called decree of Gelasius, which obtained a far-reaching importance 
in the West is also otherwise important from the condemnation it passed on the 
whole of earlier Christian literature. The orthodox Church was determined to 
vilify and then to bury its own past in order to maintain undisputed the fiction 
that it had always remained the same. 
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archate of Antioch and its neighbouring territories. The circum- 
stances there were wholly peculiar. The East swarmed with 
old and new sects. All sorts betook themselves thither, and, 
beside the official Christianity only to be met with in Greek 
cities, there existed an assortment of the most varied Christian 
communions. Even in the fifth century the Bishops had to face 
conflicts there which had almost died out in Rome, Byzantium, 
and Alexandria, as early as the third century. Therefore the 
Bishops living in or sprung from that quarter still possessed 
the lofty conviction that they were constantly fighting the 
battles. of the Lord, and hastening from victory to victory- 
Nestorius, Theodoret, and others plume themselves in their 
correspondence with their Western brethren on their merits as- 
antagonists of heretics;' even Chrysostom was their inexorable 
enemy. As a matter of fact, the continuance of these conflicts. 
was of vast consequence to the whole Church. Gnosticism and 
Manicheism dogged the steps of the Eastern Bishops, and com- 
pelled them to adhere strictly to the ancient regula fidez with 
its antignostic impress. They could not, as in Alexandria and 
Constantinople, confine their interest to the Incarnation. They 
had to defend the doctrine, point by point, in its whole extent, 
and were thus prevented from casting themselves into the arms 
of one transcendent idea. They were pious after the monkish 
fashion, like the Egyptians; nay, their Bishops outdid those of 
Egypt in asceticism; they were not less realistic in what be- 
longed to the Cultus than the rest; they were as much to the 

1 The later antignostic writings and compendiums, those of Ephraem, Epipha- 
nius, Theodoret, Esnik, etc., are all, in so far as they are not mere extracts from 
older works, from the East. Mohammedans, besides the later Nestorian and Jacobite- 
scholars, confessedly turned their attention to the Christian sects still existing in 
the East, to one of which Islam owes the best of its teaching. Theodoret is full 
of self-praise over his actions, and sports them over and over again to prop up- 
his imperilled orthodoxy. In Ep. 81 (IV., p. 1141, ed. Schulze) he writes: xouag 
ourw TAS Mapxiwvoc nal rie mépiE nEtsévac, douévas mpog THY aAYberav Ehodyyyou™ 
wAAyy xopeyy Edvoyssav@y—we see that the sects are tabulated according to their 
origin—memaypwtevyy nal BAAyy “Apssavay rH hwri rio beoyymaiue mpoohyayov. 
nok Orde TH belay ydpiv ovde Ev map Hutv alperin@v vrercibby CiLdviov. Ep. 145 
(IV., p. 1246) he tells how he fought steadily against Greeks, Jews, Arians, Euno- 
mians, Apollinarians, and Marcionites; ibid, p. 1252: mAe/oug } jeuploug ray rot 
Mapxiwvosg melous mpocyyayoy Th mavayin Ramricuar:. In Heeret. fab. I, 20 he 
records that he had confiscated more than 200 copies of the Diatessaron. 
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front when it was necessary to defend an old doctrine. But 
their scientific theologians—Palestine stands by itself—were not 
followers of Origen, and in their fights with heretics they could 
not use his teaching. They used a more liberal and, again, 
a more rational, a less flighty, exegesis, and a sober philosophy. 
Both these were given them by Lucian, and it was, lastly, one 
and the same school which extended from Lucian to Theodoret, 
and stretched far beyond the latter into the Christian schools 
of the Persian kingdom. 

The character and significance of this school have been dis- 
cussed above in various chapters—see especially Vol. IIL, 
ch. 3. It sharply contested Origen’s hermeneutics, but did 
not vilify the great man. Its own exegetical and biblical-theo- 
logical method, with some admirable features, indeed, omitted, 
and a little of the literal and allegorical added, gradually be- 
came, in consequence of its appropriateness and thanks to the 
influence of Chrysostom, the ruling one. And the use of Aris- 
totelian philosophy in the Antiochene school was an indication 
for the future. But the ablest of the Antiochenes finally came 
under censure on account of his Christology, and, over and 
above his Christology, he was charged with various heresies, 
especially Pelagianism. In fact, his whole system, and he possess- 
ed a system to a greater extent than any other after Origen, 
was a rational one; it was natural theology without any tran- 
scendentalism. He is therefore a source of great difficulty to 
the Church up to the present time; it declines to go further in 
condemning him than the fifth Council, indeed it only recog- 
nises conditionally the censure of the ‘“‘chapters’’. Theodoret’s 
work is without the boldness of Theodore, his anthropology 
and his doctrine of grace as well as his Christology approxim- 
ating to the traditional teaching. Among other things, he 
appended to his compendium of heretical fables a fifth book, 
“deiav Soyuatwy éxitouy’’ (an epitome of divine dogmas), which 
must be described as the first attempt at a system after Origen, and 
which apparently exercised great influence on John of Damascus. 
This “epitome” has a lofty significance. It combines the Trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma with the whole circle of the 
doctrines connected with the symbol. It reveals an attitude 
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as markedly biblical as it is ecclesiastical and rational. It 
throughout observes the “just mean”, It is almost complete, 
the Last Supper being omitted, and it especially takes realistic 
Eschatology once more into account.’ It. has adopted none of 
the obnoxious doctrines of Origen, and yet he himself is not 
treated as a heretic.” An actual system this epitome is not; 
but the consistent sobriety and lucidity in the discussion of 
details, and the careful biblical proof lend to the whole a stamp 
of unity. It could not yet indeed give satisfaction, firstly, 
because of the personality of its author, and, secondly, because 
there was an entire absence of mysticism and Neoplatonism 
from his doctrinal conception. 

In the second half of the fifth century everyone was occupied 
with the decree of Chalcedon. Cyril of Alexandria, the Christo- 
logian whom bishops and monks had understood best, had to 
reconquer his whole influence side by side with the creed of 
Chalcedon. The only two great theologians whom the Eastern 
Church has possessed—Origen and Theodore, the former a 
follower of Plato, the latter of Aristotle, both biblicists though 
in very different ways,—were discredited, but not condemned. It 
was on the soil of Palestine, and among the monks there, that 
admiration for Origen came into collision with that for Theodore. 
We are well informed as to the living spiritual movements in 
the cloisters of Palestine at the beginning of the sixth century. 
Origenism experienced a regular renaissance, although it had 
never died out.’ Its “peculiar doctrines”, which had sprung 
from rational mysticism, were in particular taken up again, or 
at least declared to be arguable. The Cappadocians were 

1 Theodoret discusses (1) the First Principle and the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the 
Holy Spirit and the divine names, (4—g) creation, matter, eons, angels, demons, 
and man, (10) providence, (11—15) the Incarnation, and that in general as well 
as in renee to separate points of doctrine, ¢,g., the assumption of a real body 
of a soul, and generally of the complete human nature, and the resuscitation of 
this nature, (16) the identity of the just and beneficent God, (17) God is the author 
of both Testaments, (18) Baptism, (19) the resurrection, (20) the judgment, (21) the 


promises, (22) the second advent of Christ, (23) Antichrist, (24) virginity, (25) 
marriage, (26) second marriage, (27—29) fornication, penitence and continence. 


Dy 


* Theodoret has not introduced him into his catalogue of heretics. 


% Walch 1. c., p. 618 ff. ; Moller in the R.-Encykl. XL, p. 112 f.; Loofs, Leon- 
tis; 4p. 27.4e ties MBice elec: 
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appealed to in support of their validity. Origenism was defended 
under very different shades. There was an extreme right, and 
even pillars of orthodoxy were found on this side,’ and there 
was a left, which surpassed even Origen in daring. He led 
some of his admirers over to the Areopagite and the Neo- 
Platonists. The works of the Unknown were brought out, 
studied, and, as it appears, edited. Some went the length of 
undisguised Pantheism, like Stephen bar Sudaili, or the author of 
the book of Hierotheus, “On the hidden mysteries of the 
Deity.’”’? No Gnostic of the second century had erected a nihilistic 
philosophy on the ground of Christianity so boldly as this writer. * 

But the admirers of Origen met with opponents in Palestine, 
not only among the dull herd of monks and the traditionalists, 
but also among the adherents of the sober science and Christ- 
ology of Theodore of Mopsuestia. And, in addition, there was 
rising up a new power, Aristotelian scholasticism, which took 
possession of the monophysite as well as the orthodox dogma, 
but only concluded a firm alliance with the latter, through 
Leontius, the great opponent of Nestorianism and of Theodore 
—see above, p. 232 f. The Antiochene school was smitten with 
its own weapons. The great dogmas of the Church, hallowed 
by age, seemed to receive their sanction from the re-invigo- 


1 Leontius, as Loofs has shown. 


2 


2 See the analysis of this extraordinarily interesting work, not yet printed, in 
Frothingham’s Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886, p. 92 f.; the writer ably calls attention 
also to the connection with the renaissance of Origenism. 

3 Frothingham rightly says, p. 49 f.: “His system was openly pantheistic, or, 
to speak more philosophically, Pan-nihilistic; for, according to him, all nature 
even to ‘the lowest forms of animal creation, being simply an emanation from the 
Divinity-Chaos, finally returns to it; and, when the consummation has taken place, 
God himself passes away and everything is swallowed up in the indefinite chaos, 
which he conceives to be the first principle and the end of being and which 
admits of no distinction.” The contents of the five books are according to Fr. 
as follows: I.—On God, the Universal Essence and distinct existences. II—The 
various species of motion, the ascent of the mind towards God, during which 
it must endure the sufferings of Christ. JII—The resurrection of the mind, the 
vicissitudes of its conflict with the powers of evil, and its final identification with 
Christ. IV.—The mind becomes one, first with Christ, then with the Spirit and 
the Father, and finally becomes absorbed. V.—AIl nature becomes confounded with 
the Father; all distinct existence and God himself passes away; Essence alone 
remains. 
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rated Aristotelianism, because they were peculiarly adapted for 
dialectical treatment. Thus the age of Justinian shows the 
Church of the East in a state of the liveliest spiritual agitation. 
All the great powers of the past, Neoplatonism and Aristoteli- 
anism, Origen and Theodore, were again living forces; a new 
combination was drawing near, and all efforts to stifle by con- 
ciliar decrees the living spirit in the Church seemed to have 
been vain. But the movements were but limited in extent and 
energy; the ‘“‘new combination” was in truth the death of real 
science—a thinking which started in the middle of its subject, 
and for. which that which was alone worth reflection was held 
to be beyond the range of discussion. Trifling monks, who 
excommunicated and denounced each other, talked big; and 
there sat at Constantinople an emperor who, himself a theolo- 
gian, thirsted for the fame of creating a uniform science as well 
as a uniform belief. The dispute of the Palestinian monks and 
the scholasticism of a theologian like Leontius gave him his. 
chance. The Emperor did not need to publish an edict re- 
quiring the followers of Origen and Theodore to annihilate one 
another; they took care of that for themselves. The spectacle 
of the two ‘‘sciences”, of Origen and the Antiochenes, tearing 
each other to pieces, in the age of Justinian, has something 
tragi-comical about it, recalling the tale of the two lions. The 
fifth Council confirmed this, after the Emperor had himself, in 
his epistle to Mennas, declared, and Vigilius—with other Patri- 
archs—had repeated, the condemnation of Origen. The fifteen 
anathemas against Origen,’ on which his condemnation at the 
Council was based, contained the following points. (1) The 
preéxistence of souls and Apokatastasis; (2) the doctrine of the 
upper world of spirits, their original equality, and their fall; 
(3) the view that sun, moon, and stars belonged to this world 
of spirits, and had also fallen; (4) the doctrine that the differ- 
ences in the bodies of the spirits was a consequence of this 
fall; (5) the opinion that the higher spirits become lower ones, 
or men, and wice versa; (6) Origen’s doctrine of creation, and 
that it was not accomplished by the Trinity; (7) the Christo- 


1 Compare with this the ten anathemas in the epistle to Mennas and the Vit 
Sabee, Euthymii and Cyriaci, Loofs I. c, p. 290 f. 
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logy which taught that Christ became for all grades of spirits 
—each in its own form-—that which he had become for men 
through the Incarnation, so that he assumed different bodies 
and received different names; (8) the contention that the Logos 
was only to be called Christ by a misuse of language (xaT«- 
xeugtixes), that accordingly a distinction was to be drawn be- 
tween them; (9) the opinion that not the Logos, but a crea- 
turely mind (vod¢) which he had assumed became man; (10) the 
assertion of the spherical and ethereal form of the resurrection- 
body, and of the annihilation of the material body; (11) the 
interpreting of the judgment to mean this annihilation, and the 
view that at the end of the world there would only exist non- 
material nature (spirit); (12) the view that the Logos united 
with every man and spirit as he had done with the vov¢ he 
had assumed: heresy of the Isochristians who appealed to 
Origen, see, besides, Methodius; (13) the assertion of the simi- 
larity of the vovc, called Christ, to all other rational beings; 
(14) the view of the ultimate cessation of all plurality of per- 
sons and of multiplicity of knowledge (gnosis), the doctrine of 
reversion to unity and of apokatastasis; (15) the view of the 
identity of the pretemporal with the final life of spirits. 

Since the ‘Three Chapters’ were condemned at the same 
time, Origen and Theodore were both got rid of.’ The latter 
found more energetic defenders than the former; but the major- 
ity of his admirers held aloof. The fact that the Augustinian 
_ West took up his cause best shows that we must not over- 
value this championship. The condemnation of the “peculiar 
doctrines” of Origenism meant much more. Henceforth buoys 
were laid down, which marked off the Neo-platonic channel in 
which men moved under the guidance of the “apostolic” Dio- 
nysius. Origen’s doctrines of the consummation, and of spirits 
and matter might no longer be maintained. The judgment was 
restored to its place, and got back even its literal meaning. 
The mysticism of the Cultus was carried continually further; it 
received a new impetus; but it adhered much more closely to 


1 The religious policy of Justinian and the fifth Council had accordingly the 
same significance for the (orthodox) East as the so-called Gelasian decree for the 
West. In the former as in the latter history was extinguished and theology fettered. 
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tradition. The anti-gnostic regula fidec was finally restored, and 
the great cultus-mystic of the seventh century not only respected 
it, but worked within its lines. Maximus Confessor held the 
same relation to the Areopagite, as did the Cappadocians to 
Origen, and Theodoret to Theodore.’ But he was not only a 
mystic; he was also a scholastic and dialectician. There were 
no longer any theologians who reflected independently “de 
principiis.”” God, the world, freedom, Christ, and Scripture were 
no longer the first principles, but, instead, the fixed doctrines 
regarding them drawn from tradition. Science took for granted 
the foundations guarded by the Church, and passing to the 
upper story went on building there. A latent free thought, 
indeed, still remained. If everything was symbolical and figur- 
ative, then, no matter how closely the spiritual might be combin- 
ed with the material, the idea could not perish that the theologian 
who was in a position to grasp the subject matter did not 
require figures. While mysticism and scholasticism might not 
shrink from a figurative philosophy in the most daring sense 
of the term, they could not stifle the view that took every 
sort of figure and all history as a covering, nor could they 
blame the self-criticism of the Christian who was ashamed of 
being confined in this body.’ 

For learning (udéyor1s) the Cappadocians (the two Gregorys, 
next to them Athanasius and Cyril) were regarded as the prin- 
cipal authorities; for mystagogy (uucreywyia), the Areopagite 
and Maximus; for philosophy, Aristotle; and for homiletics . 
(6ui4ia), Chrysostom. The man, however, who embraced all 
that, who had transferred the scholastic dialectic method, which 
had been brought by Leontius to bear on the dogma of the 
Incarnation, to the whole sphere of the “divine dogma” as 
that had been fixed by Theodoret, was John of Damascus. 
Through him the Greek Church gained the orthodox system, 
but not the Greek Church alone. John’s work was no less 


1 See on him the Art. of Wagenmann in the R.-Encykl. and Steitz XI, p- 209; 
on the Cultus-mystics Sophronius of Jerusalem and Germanus of Constantinople, see 
Steitz XI, pp. 238 f. and 246 f. 


* The saying is due to Porphyry who has used it of Plotinus (Vita I): Maw- 
rivog 6 piadcodos éduer tv aioxuvoyévm Ort ev caeare ely. 
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important to the West.' “He was the cope-stone of antiquity 
and the transition to a new age, because his writings, translat- 
ed into Latin, became confessedly a foundation of the medizval 
theology of the West.” He was above all a scholastic. To 
him each difficulty was but an incitement to split up notions 
artificially, and to find a new one to which nothing in the 
world corresponds except that very difficulty which the new 
notion was meant to remove. John even put the fundamental 
question of medizval science, that as to nominalism and realism; 
and he solved it by a modified Aristotelianism. All doctrines 
were in his view given already; he took them from findings of 
the Councils and the works of recognised Fathers. He held it 
to be the task of science to edit them. In this way the two 
chief dogmas were introduced into the circle of the doctrines 
of the old antignostically interpreted Symbol. A very modest 
use was made of the allegorical explanation of Holy Scripture. 
The letter ruled wholesale, at any rate much more thoroughly 
than in the case of the Cappadocians. In consequence of this, 
natural theology was shut out from sight; it was hedged round 
by extremely realistic Bible narratives confidingly accepted.’ 
But the most serious fact was that the close connection which 
in Athanasius, Apollinaris, and Cyril of Alexandria had united 
the Trinity and Incarnation, or dogma in general, with the 
thought of salvation, was completely loosened. This process 
had begun with the Council of Chalcedon, and John had a 
mass of dogmas which it was necessary to believe; but they 
had ceased to be clearly subordinate to a uniform conception 
of their purpose. The object which dogma once served as the 
means remained; but the means had changed. Instead of dogma, 
we have the Cultus, the mysteries, into which Book IV. enters 
(IV. 17—25 are to be regarded as appendices). In consequence 
of this the system is destitute of inner vital unity.* It is really 

1 See Bach, Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters L, p. 49 ff. Bach begins with good 
reason, pp. 6—49, with Dionysius and Maximus. 

2 Yet the rational method was by no means given up; on the contrary, it was 
retained; see, ¢.g., the rational arguments for the Trinity, I. 6, 7. 

3 The plan of the work is as follows : Book I. discusses the Deity, the Trinity 


and the attributes of God; Book Il. the creation, angels, paradise, and man, giving 
an elaborate psychology ; Book III. the Incarnation, the two natures, and Christo- 
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not an account of faith, but of its presuppositions, and its unity 
depends on the form of treatment, the high antiquity of its 
doctrine, and Holy Scripture. The dogmas had become the 
sacred inheritance from the classic antiquity of the Church, but 
they had, as it were, fallen to the ground. The worship of 
images, mysticism, and scholasticism ruled the Church. The 
two latter bore much fair fruit in after times; for the spirit 
which strives towards God cannot be stifled by anything; and 
is capable even of constructing a restricted science. But the 
history of dogma came to an end in the Greek Church a thou- 
sand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily be conceived. 
A reformation could only set in in the cultus. The adoption 
of a few Catholic or Protestant ¢heologumena in later catechisms 
and books of doctrine has hitherto been without effect, and will 
in the future hardly obtain any. 

Independent theology had been extinguished in the churches 
of the East; but alongside these churches there arose all the 
more energetically, from the seventh century, the sects, old 
enemies in new forms, Marcionites (as Paulicians) and Mani- 
cheans, and in addition many other curious bodies, the neces- 
sary products of religious movements among tribes falling into 
barbarism, and but little trained by the Church. On the 
shaping of the dogmas of the Church these sects exerted not 
the slightest influence; and for that very reason they do not 
belong to the history of dogma. ' 


logy—see above, Chap. 3, conclusion; Book IV. continues the Christology up to 
Chap. 8 and then discusses—very characteristically—baptism, including the pépoy, 
faith, the sign of the cross and faith, adoration towards the East, the mysteries 
(the Eucharists), Mary the mother of God and the genealogy of Christ, the venera- 
tion of the saints and their relics, pictures and, only then, Scripture. To the 
chapter on Scripiure a series of chapters are appended containing hermeneutical 
rules for the exposition of Scripture, dealing with the statements regarding Christ— 
where we have a precise distinction made between the rpéxa of the hypostatic 
union—those concerning God in his relation to evil, the apparent existence of two 
principles, the law of God, and the law of sin and the Sabbath. The conclusion 
consists of chapters on virginity, circumcision—the position of these headings is 
reversed—on Anti-Christ and the resurrection, 


1 Besides the old researches of Engelhardt (1827), Gieseler (1829, 1846, 1849), 
see now Déllinger, Beitr. z. Sectengesch. des Mittelalters (1890) and Karapet Ter 
Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (1893). 
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Again, this history has nothing to say about the scientific 
life of the Byzantine Church, or.the many theories and disputes 
which arose out of it, and, on the other hand, from mystical 
speculations; for all that had little or no effect on dogma. 
No doubt an isolated theological question was decided at this 
or that Synod; or individual theologians elaborated in a praise- 
worthy fashion theological conceptions, as ¢.g., in reference to 
the crucifixion of Christ, atonement, and substitution; no doubt 
another rather important dispute—the Hesychastic controversy — 
agitated the Church in the fourteenth century; but dogma, and 
to some extent the Church itself, remained ultimately unaffected. 
For centuries the intellectual work of the Church consisted in 
the development of Church legislation, and its theologians either 
wrote on exegesis, history, and biography, following traditional 
patterns, or composed ascetic books. 

Finally, to the history of dogma belongs neither the develop- 
ment of the schism with the West, nor the silent process, in 
which the Eastern Church has taken over, since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, a great deal from the ecclesiastically 
more vigorous West. Apart from the “filioque” discussed 
above, the development of the schism was not determined by 
dogmatic factors, and the silent process’ which lasted up to 
the end of the seventeenth century, and to which the Church 
owes, ¢.g., the settling of its Canon of the Bible, the doctrine 
of the seven sacraments, a kind of doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, a more certain doctrine of purgatory, development of 
the doctrines of sin and grace, a more sharply defined theory 
and practice of the sacrament of penance etc., has come to an 
end at a time when we have accurate knowledge, and will 
perhaps never be fully explained. The only definite dogmatic 
interests shown in it are anti-protestant. 


1 Compare as to this Kattenbusch, Vergleichende Confessionskunde I. passim. 
‘The general intellectual life in Eastern Rome is best discussed in the excellent 
work of Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byzant. Litteratur, Miinchen, 1891. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Rew series. 
A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 


to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 


Vols. I.—XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester ; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 


Vols. XV. and XVII. are edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., 
LL.D. 
The Price per Volume is tos. 6d. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 2Is., or 
22s. 6d. carriage free, payable before publication of the volumes. 


Just issued, Vols. XV. and XVII. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol, II, The Development of the Church, 


from some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—‘‘* We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
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thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 


‘This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty wel- 
come in England. The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive ; 
the whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of 
the term, . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s What 
zs Christianity ? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind.” —Dazly News. 

““No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity ; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined.” —Zadinbureh Review. 


‘*The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.”— 
Atheneum. 





Just issued, Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 


RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Réville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 
‘Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 


work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” —Glasgow Herald. 


FUTURE VOLUMES. 


Arrangements have been made for including the following 
works in the Library, and Translations of them are in the Press:— 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 


Ernst von Dobschiitz, Professor Extraordinary of the New 
Testament in Jena. 


Prof. Vernon Bartlet, in the Hib4ert Journal, says :—‘‘ This is an oppor- 
tune book. . . . It is singularly free from one-sidedness (¢.g., any overdoing 
of the ‘ enthusiastic’ side of the picture), and from straining after novel effects, 
won by running an idea to extremes. Its author has an attentive eye for 
most, if not all, of the varied sides and interests of the first generations of 
Christians, because he has a heart large and deep enough to sympathise with 
all genuine religion. W2l Christiand a se alienum putat,” 


‘* This is a singularly good, complete, and well-thought-out account of the 
moral state of the Christian communities in the apostolic and post-apostolic 
age down to Ignatius and Hermas.”—/our. of Theolog. Studies. 

‘* As a whole the volume may be said to represent a sober, comprehensive 
account of the ethical situation throughout the course of primitive Christianity, 
from 30 A.D, to 130 A.D.” —Lixpository Times. 
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THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES [Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten.] By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. 

“And it is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the out- 
come of his preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s Transactions for 1901, 
Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and 
learning, mastery of salient detail and an outlook upon the broad movements 
of the period in question. The Ausbredtung forms a sequel and supplement 
to works like his own Wesen and Weizsacker’s Afostolic Age. It is a 
diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose 
little or nothing of their eloquence.” —Azbbert Journal, 


**Tt is confidently commended to all students of the early Church as a 
treatise acquaintance with which will from this time on be indispensable. 
. . - Both for its form and its contents, this must rank as one of Harnack’s 
best works.” —American Journal of Theology. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are:— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI1., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each tos. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 125. 6d. 


ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:—Vol. L.: InTRo- 
puctory Division:—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book I.:— 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: Division I. Boox II.:—Zhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—\. Historical Survey.--/. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—ll. 
Fixing and gradual Hellenising of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. I1I.: Division I. Book II.:—TZhe Laying of 
the Foundation—continued. Division If.—The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Book I.:—Zhe History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A.—Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B.—The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in its historical development. 
Vol. 1V.: Division II. Book I.— The History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: Division II. Book 
Il.—Z£xpansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
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Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI.: Division II. Boox I].—xpansion and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VII.: 
Division II. Boox II].—7Zhe Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma.—F ull Index. 


‘“* No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof, Harnack’s History of Dogma.” —Times. 


‘* A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. ‘Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6¢.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 125. 6d. 


Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 


‘*Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind.”—P2/ot. 


‘¢TIn many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. .. . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lzterature. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

‘*It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 


portant one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”—Cy2tical 
Review. 


‘* We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” —Primztive Methodist Quarterly. 


‘Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, ros. 6d. 
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Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D. Lit.,.M.A. 


Vol, II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. B. Speirs, D.D. 


“* It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful.” —Chréstian World. 


**Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the Azstory of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.” — 
Literary World. 


“Tt is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. ‘Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. ; half- 
leather, 125. 6d. 


‘© We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation.”— Exposztory Times. 


*‘Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.’’—SZecta‘or, 


**We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement, ... In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time.” —Aanchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsacker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy $vo, cloth. Each ros. 6d. 


‘* Weizsicker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him,” —Z xfosttory 
Times. 


se. , . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsicker’s great book unread.” —AZanchester Guardian. 


‘Tn every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator ... this remarkable volume ... this able and 
learned work. . . .”,—Christian World, 


‘The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.’—Cretical Review. 
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Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. By Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
65. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahtim, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. 1V. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


aa COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 


- HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. tas. 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see p. 18. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. III. 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and _ Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
TO, THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE: By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 


PFLEIDERER (O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
Translated by E. Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. Il. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. 1V. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A). PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Miller. 8vo, cloth. — 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM_ IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.)) THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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Vol. 


THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Dr John Watson, of Liverpool: ‘‘ The Crown Theological Library is 
rendering valuable service to lay theologians in this country, as well as to 
ministers,” . 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work. 


I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
‘Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 


_These are the two famous Lectures which were delivered before the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellsehaft in the presence of the German Emperor, and 
again before the Emperor, Empress, and the Court, and which gave rise to 
the Babel-Bible controversy. They set forth freshly and temperately the 
close relation between the results of cuneiform studies and the more 
familiar facts of the Old Testament, and clearly state the conclusions of 
European scholarship as to the compilation of the Pentateuch from many 
different sources, and as to its dependence on Babylonian myths for large 
portions of its primeval history. 


‘This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures 
should satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars 
will know best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments. ””— Scotsman. 


“Tt is written in an interesting and arresting style, and gives the best 
account we have seen in short compass of these most important discoveries.” 
—The Weekly Leader. 


“* Tt is long since any book on Biblical Archzeology could claim to be more 
deeply interesting to inquiring minds than this volume must be admitted to 
be by any thoughtful reader. . . . We believe that most readers will be 
delighted with the book as a description, romantic in its realism, of actual 
discoveries, and their bearing on the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments.” —Christzan Commonwealth. 


Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


‘*It should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 
impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.” —Azbbert Journal, 


‘* Professor Lobstein handles his theme with a thoroughly reverent spirit, 
and the book may be recommended to all who are in doubt as to this par- 
ticular dogma.” —Scotsman, 


‘No one who reads this most scholarly and convincing volume will doubt 
the sincerity of the Professor’s endeavour and aim; and most readers will 
gratefully own the notable success he has achieved.” —.S¢ Andrew. 
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Ill. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College. —‘‘ A beautiful transla- 
tion of a beautiful book.” 

‘Tt is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author’s spirit thoughout the 
book reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are 
admirable.”—Dr. John Watson in Christian Commonwealth. : 

“‘ Well worth translating and adding to the Crown Theological Library, 
“ is a book of beautiful intention and most sincere aspiration.” —Zxposifory 

7mes. 

‘* This is a notable and vital book, full of keen thought and sweet with 
the fragrance of true piety.”— Week's Survey. 

‘* This is a delightful book, for we have in it, not the result of scholar- 
ship, though that is sound and wide, but the faithful record of the victorious 
struggles of a religious genius with the spectres of a mind which assail every 
earnest and thoughtful man in this critical age. The book has one of the 
marks of true greatness—absolute sincerity. The entire courage, simplicity, 
and clearmindedness with which Wimmer faces the difficulties of modern 
religious thought enforce our admiration, and win our trust and sympathy.” 
—LExaminer. 


IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint a la 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l’Université de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


‘«The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science.” 
— Scotsman. 

‘*We commend the book for its lucid style, vigorous reasoning, and 
spiritual aims.” —Christian Commonwealth. 

“¢ Admirably translated and edited by Victor Leuliette ; is a book which 
will be of great value to all who are interested in the history of religious 
development.” —S¢, Andrew. 

‘* An honest and earnest effort to vindicate the eternal place of religion 
in the life of man, and deserves all respect.” — Week's Survey. 


V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Prof, W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says: ‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 

‘*In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they dis- 
play and for their elevation of tone and purpose. ” _Titerature. 
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Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg ; 
Author of ‘*The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Two of the author’s shorter writings, with brief notes by the translators. 
One is on Ritschl, and discusses the Protestant notion of Christian Belief ; 
the other on Romanist versus Protestant Ethics, showing the fundamentally 
opposite conceptions of the moral law underlying recent Jesuit and Protestant 
views of truth-speaking or of conscience. An Appendix written for the last 
German edition deals with three replies. 


VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of} Israel. By Johny P. Peters, “DD. hectorasor 
St Michael’s Church, New York; author of ‘ Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 

The six lectures which constitute this book were originally delivered as 
Bond Lectures before the Bangor Theological Seminary in Bangor, Me., 
U.S.A. The following extract from a minute adopted by the faculty of 
that institution after the delivery of those lectures will show the impression 
which they made upon devout, earnest, and cultured men, professors in an 
orthodox Christian theological school :—‘‘ The broad and ripe scholarship, 
the fresh knowledge of details, the constructive temper, and the reverent 
Christian spirit which were always manifest, gave these lectures exceptional 
worth, not only for the student body, but for the large company of thought- 
ful people who heard them. We earnestly hope that these lectures will be 
published, for, while opinions may differ about some of the conclusions 
arrived at, we believe that the course is adapted to promote biblical 
scholarship, and that their expert knowledge and positive constructive 
tone give them exceptional value at the present time.’ 

Other Volumes tn preparation. 


Vol. 


4 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, tos. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 
tos. 6d@. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


- BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 
DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures 
on Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


HATCH (Revo Dr. LECTURES ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d@. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. translated 
hy the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 62. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
1os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr. A.) ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 
OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the~Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th 
Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth os. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 35. 62. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.) ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 
8vo, cloth. t1os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 
SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 


Comparative Religions. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


RHYS DAVIDS (Prof. T. W.). ON INDIAN BUDDHISM. 


REVILLE (Prof. A). ON THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. 


RHYS (Prof. J.). CELTIC HEATHENDOM. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. _H.) ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


Philosophy of Religions. 


KUENEN (Prof. A... NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGION. 


D’ALVIELLA (Count G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD. . 
fiistory of Religions. 


RENAN (E.).: THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITUTIONS, 
THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME ON CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH. 


BEARD (C.).. THE REFORMATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


PFLEIDERER (Prof.O.). THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HATCH (Dr. E.). INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


MONTEFIORE (C.G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. 


Christianity and Present-Day Problems. 


UPTON (Prof. C. B.. THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
DRUMMOND (Principal JAS.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. 
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ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Canon Wilberforce. 8vo, cloth. 
Sewed, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d¢. net. 


* ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’).. THE CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated from the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


“ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition. Crown 
&vo, cloth. 1s. 


BARNABAS’ EPISTLE. In Greek, from the Sinaitic Manu- 
script of the Bible, with a Translation by S. Sharpe. Crown 
7 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation 
7 Library, Old Series, p. 3. : 


— 


= PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF, JESUS: CHRIST. 
|“ See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


_ BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 

_- TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
« LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


> 


’ BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of “Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 


on Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See also 

P Testament. 


~ BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
; See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., BA.). THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS, AN ESSAY, "AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including ‘The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition.  4to 


Edition. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE' ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIZ: ANGLICAN: 
ET CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) ~Cloth. 


215, 


—-SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed. Is. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
in Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6d. Also in 8vo, cloth. 35. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides. 5s. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited by Prin- 
cipal S. D. F. Salmond, F.E.I.S. Published bi-monthly. ts. 6d. 
net; 8s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. Sce The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. - See also Harnack, A., “Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” 
Ds ES: 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 
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DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


“This is a valuable book, the work of a liberal theologian of distinction 
and great influence,”—Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, in Christian Commonwealth. 


““ The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to ‘solve one:of the most important of New Testament 
problems.” —Chréstzan World, 


*“Of the spirit in which Dr. Drummond approaches the study of this work 
of a master mind, of the completeness and arrangement of the material, and of 
the temper in which the argument is conducted, it is impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Scotsman. : 


—— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


—— PHILO JUDARUS. See p. 29. 


ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed 
with red lines.. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. _ See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATU- 
RAL AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RE- 
CORDS. 8vo, cloth. 153. 


GILL (C.)) THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer 
to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—-THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 
Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 
8vo, cloth. 55. 
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GOULD (Rev. S. BARING). LOST AND HOSTILE 
GOSPELS. An Account of the Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew 
Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and Extant Fragments 
of the Gospels of the first Three Centuries of Petrine and Pauline 
Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


‘* The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman. 

‘One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives 
us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.” —Christian World. 


—— LETTER to the “Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the 
German Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Lectures on “‘ Babel and Bible.” Translated into English 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 


—— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. 4/so0 Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), “ Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theological 
Translation Library, p. 5. 


HATCH, (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Aposties. 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) _ 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

Job. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 
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HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 


8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT;; or, The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


—— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 


eclothsa. Ts: 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY 
IN TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


18s. net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from 
the Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. 
B. Passages relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General 
Results. Appendix containing the. Original Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

“* His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 


Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.” —Zxposttory Times. 

“*Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject,”—/Zan- 
chester Guardian. 


‘* Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world— 
that of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”—Camdridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 


— FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. 
Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 856 pp. 
Vol. II. 864 pp. -Cloth. .Each 12s, 6d. net. Annual Sub- 
scription, ros. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. _R.). THE KARAITE MSS., 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. Together with Descriptions and Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same Collection. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. 205. 
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HOPPS (Rev. J. PAGE). PILGRIM SONGS. With two 


Portraits. 35. 


—— SERMONS OF SYMPATHY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


-— TWENTY SERMONS FOR OUR DAY.  8vo, 


Clothie 2s. 


—— THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. Vol I. The 


Old Testament. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


—— BIBLE READINGS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
AND THE HOME (106). 1s. 6d. 


— DEATH A DELUSION: with an Account of some 
Personal Experiences on the Border-land between 
Sense and Soul. Crown 8vo, cloth. ts. net. 


PERSONAL PRAYERS. Twenty in number. Bound 
in grey and gold. 1s. 


— THE LIFE OF JESUS. Re-written for Young Disciples. 
5th Edition. Richly bound as a gift-book. 1s. 


— SPIRIT-LIFE IN GOD THE SPIRIT: A Medi- 
tation on God and Immortality. 1s. 


—— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION AND 
MORALITY. Twenty Lectures, mainly for the Young. 15. 


— SERMONS OF LIFE AND LOVE. Oblong 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 25. net. 


HORTON (J.)) MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH, AND 
WHAT I FOUND. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 62. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A). THE. RISE OF 
CHRISTENDOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 62. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— THE RISE. OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY 
AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. znd Edition. 35. 6d. 


— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). ANTHEMS. With 


Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, cloth. ts. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 


1 vol., cloth. “2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings, 18mo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. With Chants, in 1 vol. r8mo, cloth. 3s. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Reprinted from the ‘“‘Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

“*This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to 


all those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the 
‘higher critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.”—7he Guardian. 


**Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by 
his excellent translation of this important work.”—Brtish Weekly. 


** As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid of results 
suggested by fair research, but who never grasps at novelties merely for 
the sake of originality. In style and language, the book reads more like an 
original than a translation; an original, too, which in its terseness of 
expression has escaped the prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in 
the writings of the author’s country.” —Chzrch Gazette. 


‘© A brief yet comprehensive statement of critical opinion respecting the 
order and origin of the Old Testament books.”—Methodist Times. 


EKEIM'S- HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. _ See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See 
P- 35: ‘ 

KIRK (R. S.). SIDE-LIGHTS ON GREAT PROB- 
LEMS OF HUMAN INTEREST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Is. 


Ripe (kh). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 13. 


— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, 
pera: ; 


MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). ORIGINAL NOTES ON 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. According to the 
Authorised Version. Vol. I., Chaps. i. to x. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
Vol. II., Chaps. xi. to xx. 8vo, cloth. 125, Vol. IIL, Chaps. 
xxi. to xxxi. 8vo, cloth. t2s. 





See also p. 36. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 


stiff covers, 2s. net ; superior cloth binding, 35. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


— MODERN MATERIALISM: Its Attitude towards 
Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 25. 6d. 


MARTINEAU (Prof. RUSSELL). THE ROOTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN MOSAISM. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


MARTYN (Rev. H. J.) FOR CHRIST AND THE 
TRUTH. 8vo, cloth. 5s. Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


NESTLE (E.)... INTRODUCTION, TO <THE) TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series; p. 7. 
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PERRIN (R. S.).. RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHY 
(THE); or, The Unification of Knowledge: A Com- 
parison of the Chief Philosophical and Sorted 
Systems of the World. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, buckram. 


Tenet. 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST GOSPEL. 
By an Agnostic. 8vo, cloth. 145. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PRINCE (J. DYNELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the New York University). A CRITI- 
CAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. Designed especially for Students of the eelet 
Bible. Demy 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old 


Series, p. 9. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. ‘See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


——ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND 
PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


—— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


p> Os 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 





See also Sabatier’s “‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit,” p. 4. 


RHYS (J. ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


RIX (HERBERT). A DAWNING FAITH; or, The 
World as a Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55s. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF THE 
SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. $end Edition. 
Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— OLD. AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Reéville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.) PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 
18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
1s, 6d. net. 

“Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions inc]ine them.’’— Scotsman, 

«Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 

$ ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
pi zz: 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 


AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECTED LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 


—— CRITICAL. NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. ts. 6d, 


— SHORT NOTES TO ACCOMPANY A REVISED 
TRANSLATION: OF THE HEBREW SCRIP- 
TURES. 12mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


SMITH (H. W., Compiled by). MODERN THOUGHTS 
ON RELIGION AND CULTURE. A Collection of 
the Recorded Beliefs and Aspirations of Leaders of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, especially Illustrating the Transforming 
Influence of Science on Religion and Morals. 340 pages. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt. 65. See also p. 30. 
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SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
MY CHILDREN. nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND _LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). THE MASSORETIC” TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 





See also Kautzsch, “ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with 
Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 15. 6d. 


—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 


8vo, cloth. 2s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. . TISCHENDORF (C)). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


70S. net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 
THE FIRST . THREE GOSPELCSaIN GREEK. 
Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


UPTON (C. B.)) ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 
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VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Edition. Printed, at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram. 15. net. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS CONCERNING JESUS 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


— THE SLING AND THE STONE. Vol. VII. On 
Prophecy. $8vo, cloth. 5s. Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6¢@. Vol. IX. The Fatherhood of God. 
Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d Vol. X. 
Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. 


— THEISM; or, The Religion of Common Sense. 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


ELS Nie AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. | 3rd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By'Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
ns.s Clots, OS, 


WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


2 vols, See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
p- 7. 


WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


—— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, including a new 
Collation of ‘Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 


A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN. EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
“A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 75. 6d. 


WRIGHT (Rev. J... GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 


BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 

Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 

_ Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 

of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6¢.; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 7s. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 


8vo, parchment. 55. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 45. 


COLEINS {F.'H:).. AN EPITOME OF THE, SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard. Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 4th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The 


First Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General 
Well-Being and Progress: A Revelation but no 
Mystery. 6th Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDAUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


HALL (LEONARD, M.A.). MAN, THE MICROCOSM. 
Part I. The Nature of Man. Stiff wrapper. 2s. 6d. 


— THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


—___ METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 
to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Nos. 1-64. 1876-90, 8vo, each 3s. Vols. III.— 
XVI. in cloth, each 135. New Series, Nos. 1-32, each 35. ; 
33 and after, 4s. Vols. I—VIII., each 135. Vols. [X.-XII1., 
each 17s. Annual Subscription, post free, 125. 


PIKLER (JUL.) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
12s. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. Vol, . -Nowet, 2s. 6¢.4.N0..2,025. (6055 "Nowe, 
Part 1, 15. (6¢.;9Part 2,925.; NO, 9h art) d.a16s Od -ebaLieos 
2s, Vol. JIE No. 4,8 Part. * 1,0 1S200. 50 Parts 2.0 eee eeoe 
Part x, 35. 6a@35-Party2, 25.3 No. 3°, Parl. 9,725. .smanbe eae 
“Vol. III. Part 3, ‘2s. 6¢.; Part “2, 25.. NEW SERIES” Vols. 
I-III. Demy 8vo, cloth, each tos. 6d. net. 


ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
OF GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 
With a Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon. ). 
With Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. gs. net. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I.-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. 


SMITH (H. W.). MODERN THOUGHTS ON LIFE 
AND CONDUCT. A Collection of above 400 Extracts, 
designed to bring into prominence the permanent elements 

‘ which go to make and improve our social life. Selected and 
compiled by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. An 
Edition, extra gilt, printed on antique paper. 7s. ‘6d. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith, Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 55. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 


‘<Tt is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”’—Academy, 


‘*Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, — 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” —St James’s Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 11th Thousand, with an Appendix 
and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, buckram, 


75. 6d. 


Vols. II. and III. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II. 
18s. each, 


Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
sth Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


Vol. VI THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part 1, The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 


cloth, 2Is. 
Vol, VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. H. 


Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Vol. VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions, 2nd Thousand, §8vo, cloth. 16s. 


Vol. IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life, 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 155. 


Vol. X. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. II. Part 4, 


Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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SPENCER 


(HERBERT). 


Also to be had separately : 


ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 


STITUTIONS. Being Part 6 of the Principles of Sociology. 
2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Thousand. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Other Works, 


(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 105. 6d. 


— EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
7th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. The same, cheaper Edition. 
4tst Thousand. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 


new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 
cloth. (Each tos.) 30s. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and rev 


“The Man wv. The State.” 8vo, cloth. tos. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 


2nd 


Library Edition 


A 


3 vols. 8vo, 


ised, together with 


14th Thousand. 


Sewed. Is. 
— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 


— THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. Sewed. 62. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY ; or, Groups of Soci- 
ological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier, 


Folio, boards. 


OI anPWN HH 


. English. 18s. 

. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 185, 
. African Races. 16s, 

. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s, 

. American Races. 18s. 

Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 

. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


New volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Works. 4th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 
215, 


— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 
THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy §8vo, 


sewed. Is. 


— THOMPSON (D.G.). HERBERT SPENCER: His 
Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, Author of “A System of Psychology,” ‘‘The Pro- 
blem of Evil,” “The Religious Sentiments of the Human 
Mand sete. eis. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 2d. each net. Vol. 
I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 
1895, 110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 
105 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by. 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF _ HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at 18s.) ros. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 75. 6d. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35. 


BRUNNOW. CHRESTOMATHY OF # ARABIC 
PROSE PIECES. Compiled for use with Socin’s Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 
With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 


p. fo. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 
IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
paune mit zwei Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 

Ss net, 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. ars. 


The ‘‘ Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
‘it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church. 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 
- Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I. containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8 and 9, p. 48. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.) HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. | sth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE) MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 


Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 1s. 6d. 
Psalms. Is. 

Job. Is. 

Isaiah. Is. 


INGLIS (Rev. JOHN). ANEITYUMESE AND ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. In 2 parts. Also Outlines of 


Grammar. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 
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KORAN. THE QORAN: with the Commentary of 
the Iman Aboo Al-Qasin Mahmood Bin O’mar Al- 
Zamakhshari, entitled “The Kashshaf ’an Haqaiq. 
al-Tanzil.” Edited by W. Nassau Lees and Khadim Hosain 
and Abd al-Hayi. Complete in 6 parts or 2 vols. Royal 4to, 
sewed. Calcutta. £3 net. 


LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.LE.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRA:-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). .THE BOOK OF ADAM 
AND EVE, also called The Conflict of Adam and Eve 
with Satan. A Book of the early Eastern Church. ~Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic, with Notes from the Kufale, Talmud, 
Midrashim, and other Eastern Works. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


+— NOTES ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. See 
Dy 22s 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 
The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
ats. See also “ Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Seep. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English—German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. To be completed 
in about 15 parts. Parts I. to XIV., each 5s. net. 


NOELDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 


guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 
GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rey. James 
A. Crichton, D.D. 18s, net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 


CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. to, cloth. Each 28s. 
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OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


PLATTS (J. T.).. A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


RENOUF (P.. LE PAGE) LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert 


Lectures, p- 13. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
‘Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE.RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM DESCRIBED. 8vo, 
cloth. 25. 6d. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH ; 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din ante 
B. ‘Abd al Kadir B. Salim B. ‘Uthman. - Edited, from an 
Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 
35. net. 


SMITH ( (G.) THE PHONETIC VALUES OF THE 
CUNEIFORM CHARACTERS. Imperial 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


-___ KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. | Sewed. 
1s. 6d, 
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SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Part I. just ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic. Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A., 
See p. 26. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Z£stablished 
jor the purpose of editing and translating Ortental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 


Volumes already tssued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Select Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 
II. 84s. net. ‘ 


In the Press— 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 





TURPIE (Dr. D. McC). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


_ VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each ars. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publt- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Mediaeval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vol., 3s. 6¢.; large 
paper, 5s. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry. 55.; large paper, 
half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s. 6¢. net. V. Scottish Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. 5,.; large paper, half-morocco, 
Roxburghe, 7s. 6¢. net. Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. I. 35. 6d.; large paper, half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, 5s. net. Vol. II. cloth, 5s.; large 
paper, half-morocco, 75. 6d. net. 





ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory, The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 
2s. 6d. 


“<A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —Watzonal Observer. 

‘¢The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 
Education. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 25. 6d. 


‘©The books are well got up, and in Vaz//ante an excellent choice has 
been made.” — Guardian. 

<‘ The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one.”— Scotsman. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 33s. 


‘The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided, —Saturday Review. 

‘* Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 


reading of them sure as well as easy.” —Zducational Times. 
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ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


‘‘ These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lund, 
originally contributed by their author to the /7garo. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many 
ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. The paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. . . . A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the 
movement of the stories.” — Zhe Schoolmaster. 

‘The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” 
—Guardian, 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 33s. 


‘‘ The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form, Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish hLexico- 
graphy. 958 pp. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II. 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6s. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BOIELLE (JAS... FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 

- Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 3s. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 35. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 35. 


See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Misérables” and “ Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
; the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Nowpublished in Photo-Lithography from the Original Manuscript 

in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert. Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 

scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genea- 
logical Lists ; Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a 
copy of the Déxdsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations from Latin-originals ; the Destruction of Troy, 


the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the Aineid, and the Life of Alexander 
the Great. 


In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 5s. (200 copies only 
printed). 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The 
Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the 
Irish Language, compiled in part about the middle of 
the Twelfth Century. From the original MS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin. With Introduction, Analysis of* Contents, 
and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of 
Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page 
of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 46, 6s. 
(200 copies only printed). 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers 
and Naval Cadets. By. Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. 
Britannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
€loth: . 75,.6¢. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation-of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugéne- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or 
separately, Grammar, 35.; Exercises, 25. 6¢. ~ - 


GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS, See Educa- 


tional Catalogue. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 
With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s “‘Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 
AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R:U.L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 

. Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 25. 6d. 


—_- THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 

AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 

BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 25. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late qe 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each.3s. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR) NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LARSEN (A.). DANISH, NORWEGIAN, AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Third Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 688 pp. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 
12s, 6d. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The “Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. “The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.D. 1100 ; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish - 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 

*- contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson, Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. tos. 6d. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (1.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol, 21s. 


OORDIA (I. or: VAN, B.A.) CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vyo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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PHILLIPPS (V., B.A... A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


peer NC; F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd ce Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 
New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 115. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON) THE BALLADS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 


STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 
Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Index. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


— MIDDLE-BRETON HOURS. Edited, with a Transla- 
tion and Glossary. 8vo, boards, 8s. 6d. 

—— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 
in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— ON THE FELIRE OF G:NGUS. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Trans. R.I.A.’s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


—— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 
Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo 
facsimile. Cloth. 55. 


—  BRETON GLOSSES AT ORLEANS. Edited by 
W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. ts. 





—  SALTAIR NA RAUN. A Collection of Middle Irish 
Poems. Edited by W. Stokes. 4to. 45. 6d. 


— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 
CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 36. 6d. 
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SULLIVAN = (W? sk =) CELTIC STUDIES FROM ‘ 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 


the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. Tos. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. MESCA ULAD;; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 


Vol. II. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part I, pages 1-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. ‘ 


Vol. Ill. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 62. : 


Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 
Edmund Hogan, $.J., F.R.U.L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.L, M.R.I.A., Royal’ Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 25, 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols.in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 


Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


WEISSE (T. H.). COMPLETE PRACTICAL GER- 
MAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises, constituting a 
Method and Reader. 4th Edition, almost entirely rewritten. 
Crown &vo, cloth. 6s. 


‘“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satis- 
factory German Grammar yet published in England, ””—/ournal of Education. 


— SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL EXER- 
CISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, (Key, ss.) 35. 6d. 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition, Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G) Hunt. 16mo; cloth, 15: 67. 


** We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 


in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
— Reformer. 

*« To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.” —Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right’ Rev. W. L., -D.C.L.).. A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


—— LESSONS IN MAORI. | 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 


WYLD (HENRY CECIL, B.Litt.). THE NEGLECT 
OF THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 8vo. 62. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in the Library of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy's Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 


Lt, 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK;; or, The Greek Language of the Present 
Day. 1. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. $8vo. 1s. 


ANNETT (H.E.,M.D., D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and a H? ELLIOTT, M.D; Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). ros. 6¢. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but 1s contained in the Thompson=Vates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV, Part I. Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J.D, Hooker. 3 vols; £8, 255 viene 
(not separate). Vol. II., 56s. Vol. III. (Parts 1 and 2), 56s.; 
or separately, Part 1, 24s.; Part 2, 32s. 


BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHC@NBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836- 
1847. Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


as; 


BOGHURST (W.). LOIMOGRAPHIA. An Account of 
the Great Plague of London in the year 1665. By William 
Boghurst, Apothecary. Now first printed from the B.M. Sloane 
MS. 349, and edited by Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. 8vo, cloth. 
55. net. 


BOYCE (RUPERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI- 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price rs, 


BRUCE (ALEX. M.A, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 
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BRUHNS. A NEW MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. Royal 8vo. 
Stereotyped. Cloth. 55. 6d. 


CAVERHILL (T. F. S., M.B., F.R.C.P. Ed., Surgeon- 
Major, The Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry). -SELF-AID IN WAR. With Practical Hints 
for Cavalry Wounded. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Small 8vo. 1s. net. 


CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D... MINERAL SYSTEMS. 
With Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in 
Natural Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH (A. H.). ON THE RELATION OF PHYL- 
LOTAXIS TO MECHANICAL LAWS. Part I. Con- 
struction by Orthogonal Trajectories, illustrated with 35 Figures. 
Large 8vo. 35. 6d. Part II. Assymmetry and Symmetry, with 
60 Illustrations. Large 8vo. 5s. 





CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG (Professors). ME- 
MOIRS AND MEMORANDA OF ANATOMY, 
Vol I 16 Plates. 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


COOKE (M. C.). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES 

' -FUNGORUM.. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the 
World. Vol. I. (in 6 Parts, each 12s. 6@.). 406 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. 8os. 


— CONTRIBUTIONS TO MYCOLOGIA BRITAN- 
NICA. The Myxomycetes of Great Britain. 24 Plates. 
8vo, sewed. 55. net. 


— ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI 
(HYMENOMYCETES). 46 Parts. 1198 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo. Each Part, sewed, 8s. Or in 8 vols. 
1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. £30, 55. 6d. 


— BRITISH FRESH-WATER ALGA, exclusive of 
Desmidiez and Diatomacez. With 130 coloured Plates. 
Parts 2 to 10. [Part 1 out of print.| 8vo, sewed. 78s. 


— BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to “British Fresh- 
water Algz.” 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 52s. 6d. 


— HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 
36 Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 


See also “ Grevillea.” 
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CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 


1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 25. 6d. 

2,ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
APES. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

3. NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 
aes 4to, sewed. Is. 6d. 

DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 
in ie Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, sewed. 25. 

5. THE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 3. 6d. 

7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M.D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B., F:R.S. 4to, sewed. 8s= 6d. 


8. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part I. With 
Transcriptions, Commentaries, and Index. With 30 Autotypes. 4to, 
sewed. 425. net. 

9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part II. With 
18 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s, net. Appendix to 8andg. 5s. net. 


1. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 14s. net. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


— EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 
(1900). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIL.) 
4to. 75s. 6d. 


DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.)  4to., 
ros. 6d, net. 


—and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. 
FIRST REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS 
EXPEDITION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902).  (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. ros. 6d. 
net. 
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FARADAY and SCHCGENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836- 
1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to Contem- 
porary Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis 
V. Darbishire, with Portraits of Faraday and Schoenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 135. net. 


FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoo- 
logical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale 
and Herbert C. Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropology, 
Part I, 15s. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., and Appendix. 
50s. Supplement (Itinerary), 5s. 


GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and 
its Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each 
1s. 6d. Plates. Vols. I—-XVIII. In 9g vols. Cloth (each 
145.). » £6, 6s. 

GREVILLEA ATLAS. 37 Coloured Plates of Hymenocetal 


Fungi. Re-issued from ‘‘Grevillea.” 8vo, sewed. 55. net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE MUSEUM OF HYGIENE, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 8vo. 1s. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HERBERT (AUBERON) and HAROLD WAGER. 
BAD AIR AND BAD HEALTH. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
1s.; cloth, 15. 6d. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 

_ DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. ‘Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


JAEGER (GUSTAV, M.D.). PROBLEMS OF 
NATURE. Selected, edited, and translated by H. G. 
Schlichter, D.Sc., with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 
At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly, Previous to 

1893 at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 
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JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net.; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893s 
No. 32, and following Nos., half. -yearly, 35. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 25, net. 

2, CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. CODIUM. ByR. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and "Helen P. Auld, "B.Sc. With 
3 Plates. Price Is, 6d. net. 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M. A., D.iSc.5 FaR-S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price Is. 6d. net. 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 25. 
net. 

7. LINEUS. By R.C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 25. net. 

8 PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the University of Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 2s, 6@. net. 

11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., | 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. Price 45. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF 
LIVERPOOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
SEAS. Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee and other Naturalists; and edited by 
W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, 
a University, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates. 
s. 6a. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 
I. ROSS (R.). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


II. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT, and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA 
LEONE (1899). 4to. 215. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE—Continued. 
Ill. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 


REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). I. Malarial Fever. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J, H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). II. Filariasis. 4to. [This is out of print separately, but is also cons 
tained in the Report of the Thomson-Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV, Part 1, 
Price 20s.] 


Vv. ROSS (R.) and M. L. TAYLOR. PROGRESS REPORTS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE. Part I. 1901. Witha Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the 
results arrived at to date. 8vo. Is. Part II, 1902. 8vo. IS 

VI. [Wot tssued yet.) 


VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. REPORT OF 
THE YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
4to. 75. 6d. 

VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.). REPORT ON THE SANITARY 
CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 8vo. 1. 


IX. ROSS (R.). REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA 
AND SUEZ. 8vo. is. 


X. DUTTON (J. E.)) REPORT OF THE MALARIA EX- 
PEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


XI. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. FIRST REPORT 

-OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO SENE- 

GAMBIA (i902). 4to. tos. 6¢. net. [Also contained in Thompson- Yates 
Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. BOYCE (R.). THE ANTI-MALARIA MEASURES 
AT ISMAILIA. 8vo, 15. 


LOCKWOOD (Prof. C. B.)}. HUNTERIAN LEC- 
TURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRANSITION. OF THE TESTIS, NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


MIERS (J.). ON THE APOCYNACE OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. With some preliminary Remarks on the whole 
family: 35 Plates. 4to, cloth. 3os. 


MOORE (T.). INDEX FILICUM: A Synopsis of the 
Genera of Ferns. 20 Parts. 84 Plates. 12mo, sewed. 205. 


MURRAY (ANDREW). LIST OF COLEOPTERA 
FROM OLD CALABAR, ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA, RECEIVED AND DESCRIBED. 


8vo, sewed. 8s. , 


— MONOGRAPH OF THE FAMILY OF NITIDU- 
LARIZ. 5 coloured Plates. 4to, cloth. tos. 
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NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of ‘Tropical 
Medicine.) ts. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England) THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With 10 Plates. Crown 4to. Ios, net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons, 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 64, 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 


Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches. 1s. 


PRIOR. ON THE POPULAR NAMES OF BRITISH 
PLANTS. Being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning 
of the names of our indigenous and most commonly cultivated 
species. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (PRAPHULLA CHANDRA, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta). A HIS- 
TORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. With Sanscrit Texts, 
Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
25s. Vol. III. Part 1. 1900. 7s. 6d. Vol. III, Part 2. 1gor. 
12s. 6d. Vol. IV. Part 1. rgo0z. . 20s: Vols IV. Part 2. 
1902, 215. New Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 205.; 
See Vol. V, Part 2, 1903. Limp, r2s. 6d.; cloth, 
135. 6d. 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired) ). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
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ROSS (RONALD C.B., F.R.S., etc, Major I.M.S. 
(retired) ). H. E. ANNETT, M.D., _D.P.H., 
anc baw. pOUSTEN, REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE 
(1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 3) 
AtO. 21S. 


—— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels regarding 
the results arrived at to date. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir V., 1.) 15. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., SE) Meas; 


—_— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
ae (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XS) ele 


SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.). RESEARCHES IN 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MYXINE GLUT- 
INOSA. 4to, sewed. 8 Plates. ros. 6d. 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 
end Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


SCHGENBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FAR- 
ADAY. See Faraday. 


—__. CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 


Berzelius. 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
and general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 

‘The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 


value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descrip- 
tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”—Physician 
ana Surgeon. 

‘© Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
training as a means for the preservation of health.” —--Scotsman. 


‘A very sensible little treatise."’— Glasgow Herald. 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHM 
OF NUMBERS ‘from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc, etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. 9s. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4S. 
Single Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, Www, and Large 
Clock Sheet. 8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 
4d. each. 


—— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 35. 6d. net. 


SPALTEHOLZ (WERNER, Extraordinary Professor 
of Anatomy in the University, and Custodian of the 
Anatomical Museum at Leipzig, with the Advice of 
Wilhelm His, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig) HAND-ATLAS OF HUMAN 
ANATOMY. Translated from the 3rd German edition 
by Lewellys F. Barker, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; with a Preface by Franklin P. Mall, 
Professor of Anatomy in the Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore. With 935 Illustrations, mostly in colour. Vol. I. 
Bones, Joints, Ligaments, 14s. 6d. net; Vol. II. Regions, 
Muscles, Fascize, Heart, Blood-vessels, 14s. 6d. net; Vol. III. 
Viscera, Brain, Nerves, Sense-Organs, 225. 6d. net. 


SPENCER (H.). THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. See p. 32. 


SPENCER (W. G)). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 
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SPENCER (W.G.). ASYSTEM OF LUCID SHORT- 
HAND. With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 
ae 


STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict., "LM. oe OL HE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published by the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). 8vo, cloth. ros. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 1s. 


— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and Taylor. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXII. 
Session 1902-1903. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Series, I.—XXI., are still obtainable. Price 
6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 
account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900. 8vo, cloth. 5. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, gos. Part 2, 255. 
Patt 3, 305, Fart. 4, ¥S..0¢d.- Vol XXXIX,. » Part..s,) 308. 
Part 2, igs. ol art 3,.435,., Part 4, 95. Vol. XL. / Part. 1, 255. 
General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. ars. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. I-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d. 
Vols. XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. | Trans- 
lated from the 4oth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7S. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—M YTHOLOGY— 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illus 
trations, a large number of which are specially prepared’ for this 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 18s. 

“‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume.” —/our, Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 

‘‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archzologists. The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga 
tion by cultured people.”—Scdzence Gossip. 

‘«Tt is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved, The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.’—Kvowledge. 


AINSWORTH (Rev. W. M.), MEMORIAL OF. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British 
Isles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits, 
Crown 8yo, cloth. 6s. 

—— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the 
Factory Acts.” - 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 
special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right 
Hon. Prof. Max Miller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 62. 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PHG@ENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. 
With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
at Phoenicia 1200 B.c., and other maps, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. each. 


— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James's 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv +1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 
1 vol., 196 pp. 55. net. 

‘‘ The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. , . . The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, 
both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own.”— Zhe T77zmes. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL. DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long 
myths taken down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians 
who knew no religion or language but their own, and many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had attained years 
of maturity. With an elaborate Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


ELTON (OLIVER, M.A.), TENNYSON. 4to, 1s. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 
on wood. 1866. 4to, cloth, 315. 6d. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW (THE) OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 


Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed. 15. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 
Guide to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols.in 1. 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.).§ WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES 
IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulating the Labour of Women. 8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). ZZ2NEIDEA; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and Z:sthetical Remarks on the Aéneis. With a per- 
sonal collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 
second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
(3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. 
(x Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. £2, 25, net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE RIGHT AND WRONG 
OF COMPULSION BY THE STATE. A Statement 
of the Moral Principles of the Party of Individual Liberty, and the 
Political Measures founded upon them, Crown 8vo,sewed. 15.6¢, 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- — 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from “All Sorts — 
and Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half- 
cloth boards. 2s. 


___ WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Minia- 


tures. Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 25. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Re- 
printed from the “ Contemporary Review.” —8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. ; 
sewed, IS. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 
TURE. Witha brief account of the Author’s life and writings. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


JOHNSON (Major T. G.). SAPPHO, THE LESBIAN. 
A Monograph. 73 pp. Fcap. 4to, bound in art linen, etc. 
4s. 6d, net. 


KERMODE (P. M. C., F.S.A.Scot.). CATALOGUE 
OF THE MANKS CROSSES, with the Runic In- 
scriptions and various Readings and Renderings 
compared. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 
of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 
study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc, Scale 1: 800,000, Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 205. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi zevi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, especially the 
history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on 
rollers, varnished. 20s. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Imperii Romani tabula geographica. For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Veteris et finiti- 
marum regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 


I : 125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome, Scale 1 : 25,000, 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s, 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. Gracie Antique 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 


Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245, 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD—Contd. 


WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Imperia Persarum et 
Macedonum. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
-Curtius. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


WALL-MAP OF GAUL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY. Gallie Cisalpine et 
Transalpinze cum partibus Britannic et Germaniz tabula. For the study of 
Cesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1: 1,c00,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 245. 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. Asiz Minoris 
Antique tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 

LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS 
OF CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on 
the Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


MACCUNN (JOHN, M.A.). LOCAL PATRIOTISM 
IN EDUCATION. ato. 1s. 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig.) ENGLAND AND GER- 
MANY: Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. 15. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
the University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. 
Each tos. 6d. 


RALEIGH (WALTER, M.A). THE STUDY OF 
ARTS IN A MODERN UNIVERSITY. 4to. 1s. 


RELIQUIZ AQUITANIC: The Caves and Cave- 
Dwellers of Central France, with their Implements 
of Stone and Bone. By E. Lartet and H. Christy. Edited 
by T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. Comprising 27 Memoirs, con- 
tributed by E. Lartet and H. Christy and others. 506 pp., 
87 Plates, 3 Maps, and 132 Wood Engravings. 4to, cloth. 
Reduced to 30s. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of “Creation Records,” 
“Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF 
GREECE EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Enm- 
balmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and the Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

‘(Tn its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indisyensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which 
they have been applied in the various trades.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”— 
Political Science Quarterly. : 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
See p. 31. 


_— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. 
___ STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
—— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. : 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? to, 


sewed, 6s. 


—— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 


IV. Folio. 20s. net. 


THOMPSON-YATES (Rev. S. A, M.A.). SOCIAL 
DREAMS. 4to. ts. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large 
post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and 
with the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN 
UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position 
of the Employer. Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. ts, net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 
OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, art linen. 45. 6d. net. 


‘This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 


and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it.”— 
Spectator. : 


‘* Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” —Daz/y Chronicle. 


‘It is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘Life.’”— 
Glasgow Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


/ 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 
2s. 6d. net. Subscription, ros. per annum, post free. 

“ There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression 
of free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the 
venture of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful sur- 
prise. . . . It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical 
students if they do not show full appreciation of a journal so admirably 
planned and so strongly commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we 
have nothing but praise, the print being large and the margins ample. We 
have never with more sincerity wished well to a new undertaking; and 
should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, ‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be 
of immense service to all serious and progressive students of the subjects with 
which it deals,”—Christian World. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL 

AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited 

~ by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., F.E.I.S. Published bi- 
monthly, 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 8s. 6d., post free. 


‘‘ Indispensable to every theological student.” —Sfectator. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Edited by Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first week 
of January, April, July, and October. 4s. Per annum, 12s., 
post free. 


THE COMING DAY. Edited by John Page Hopps. Issued 
monthly. Price 3d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 
Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, 
April, July, and October. Price 1s. Per annum, 4s. 6d., post 
free. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, — 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. ‘6s. net. 
Yearly subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price ~ 
3s. 6d. net. 85. per annum, post free. : 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany 


and Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. | Transactions. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XI, already published at various prices. Fauna 
of Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report, written by Members of the 
Committee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 85. 6d. net. Seep. 50. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
“TROPICAL MEDICINE. _ Seep. 51. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and 


Monthly Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices, 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary.. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. ° 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Preceed- 


ings. Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. © See p. 52. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 
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